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A Review of the World 





FTER three centuries of vain en- 
deavor to reach what is the high- 
est point on the map but the low- 
est point on the surface of the 

SDC) earth—the North Pole—two 
reputable explorers emerge from the frozen 
realm within five days of one another, each 
with a thrilling account of his success. Forty- 
cight hours after Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
landed at Copenhagen—on his head “a most 
disreputable old cap,” on his feet a pair of 
leather moccasins, on his body a_ shabby 
brown suit borrowed from a seaman, but on 
his sallow and weather-beaten face a happy 
smile—the etheric waves of Labrador began 
to be agitated by the wireless despatches of 
Lieutenant Robert E. Peary. The messages 
these two men sent were practically identical: 
| have planted the Stars and Stripes on the 
northern axis of the earth. There are said to 
be twenty expeditions today on the way to or 
from the Pole. Since the year 1800, there 
have been 578 expeditions sent on the same 
quest by the nations of the world. The picked 
heroes of the earth have gone to the utter- 
most limit in risking their lives, many of them 
going beyond the limit, to stand even for one 
minute directly beneath the Pole-star, where 
the evening and the morning are not only one 
day but one year. Of the thousands, but two 
have returned with tales of success, and these 
two return within five days of each other! 
The planet Mars has chosen a splendid time 
to come close to the earth. The flights at 
Rheims and the discovery of the North Pole 
make the year 1909 a memorable one in the 
annals of time. 

UT of the controversy created by these 

announcements, the first thing to emerge 
is a paradox: If you wish to get into hot 
water, go and discover the North Pole; you 
may be frozen when you get there, but you 
will be “roasted” as soon as you come back. For 


it is not an exceptional thing but the usual 
thing for Arctic explorers to have their claims 
disputed and their records doubted. Aside 
entirely from the question of a man’s probity, 
the difficulties in handling delicate instru- 
ments and making careful mathematical com- 
putations on a drifting ice-pack, with the ther- 
mometer ranging down below the sixties, are 
such that even the most expert observer must 
expect to have his records carefully scrutinized 
afterward before their accuracy can be as- 
sumed. To this day some of Nansen’s most 
important conclusions are doubted. It can 
hardly have been a surprise to Dr. Cook, 
therefore, to find that from the very first, even 
before Peary had been heard from, his state- 
ments were called in question. For in this 
matter he stands in a somewhat peculiar situa- 
tion, very different from that of Peary and 
most other Arctic explorers. In the first place, 
he has never before had the control of an ex- 
ploring expedition to either the Arctic or Ant- 
arctic Pole. In the second place, he was, 
except for his Eskimo companions, entirely 
alone, not only on the final dash to the Pole 
(as Peary also was), but for 460 miles before 
reaching it. In the third place, he arrived at 
Copenhagen without any of his records, with- 
out even his diary, it appears, having sent 
them by another route direct to the United 
States. In the fourth place, his story is one 
of unsurpassed achievement in the records of 
Polar exploration—all the more glorious, on 
that account, when finally established, but call- 
ing with peculiar insistency for scientific veri- 
fication. 


A® FOR Peary, this is the eighth trip which 
he has commanded into the Arctic re- 
gions, and not only his veracity but his scien- 
tific reliability have been established for many 


years. He had six other white men with him 
at the different stages of his trip, the last one 
being with him up to within two degrees 
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(about 140 miles) of the Pole itself. Beyond 
that point he was accompanied by four Eski- 
mos and one negro. At this stage, therefore, 
before either man’s records are examined by a 
scientific body of high standing, when all that 
we have from either is his unsupported state- 
ment, Peary’s account naturally receives a de- 
gree of credence which Dr. Cook’s does not 
and cannot receive. There remains, moreover, 
Peary’s positive statement that he has proofs 
that Dr. Cook did not go near the Pole. Unques- 
tionably the world is not going to allow either 
man to be robbed of the laurels that are his 
due; but before a final verdict is reached we 
are likely to see a world-controversy of con- 
siderable bitterness. In fact, a sort of tri- 
plicate fight has already begun. There is, first, 
that between Cook and Peary and their per- 
sonal adherents. There is another between 
German and British journals, into which even 
the scientists of both nations are being 
dragged. Cook is of German parentage (the 
name of his father was spelled Koch until 
after our civil war), and Bartlett, who went 
with Peary up to the 88th parallel, is a British 
subject. Then there is, third, a journalistic 


war here in the United States between those 
newspapers, headed by the New York Herald, 


which had a “scoop” on Cook’s story and those 
other journals, headed by the New York 
Times, which had a “scoop” on Peary’s story. 
Was ever such a world-wide controversy, of 
such interest to the man in the street as well 
as to the savant in his study, to the rabble as 
well as to the courts, ever seen before? The 
danger is that before Cook’s records are sub- 
mitted so much dust will be kicked up that it 
may take years to reach an impartial verdict. 


URN we now—as the old chroniclers used 

to say—from this clash of pens and strife 
of tongues to the struggle with the elements 
as narrated in the accounts given by the two 
men who have so thrilled the world. It was 
August 18, 1908, that Peary’s ship—to take 
the uncontested account first—set sail from 
Etah Ford, on the north coast of Greenland. 
Etah, 700 miles from the Pole, is the northern- 
most village of the Eskimos, and was the point 
of departure both for Cook and Peary. The 
latter’s good ship Roosevelt worked her way 
up to Cape Sheridan by September 5, where 
she was made snug for the winter in shoal 
water. For a month work was carried on in 
transporting supplies to be cached at different 
points from Cape Colon to Cape Columbia, 
and in hunting. Then the party went into 
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winter quarters at Cape Sheridan. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1909, the little army of men and 
dogs began to move northward in various di- 
visions. There were six white men, one ne- 
gro, 59 Eskimos, 140 dogs, 23 sledges in the 
party at this time. For the first hundred miles 
the way had to be hewn through jagged ice. 
From that point up to the 88th degree, the 
policy followed by Peary was to save his own 
strength, sending one after another of his six 
companions to make the trail, one party rest- 
ing while another was toiling. At different 
stages, men and dogs were sent back, the 
freshest of both being retained. There were 
66 men (whites and Eskimos) that left Cape 
Sheridan; at the end of fifteen days 24 men 
were retained, to begin the march on the 
frozen ocean; at the end of the tenth march 
over the ocean, there were 20 men in the ad- 
vance party; at the 86th degree there were but 
nine men; at the 88th degree there were Peary, 
the negro and four Eskimos. The 140 dogs had 
been reduced to 40, the 23 sledges to five. The 
Pole was but 140 miles away. Peary prepared 
for the final dash. It was his last chance to 
“make good” after 32 years of effort. He was 
fifty-three years old, and he himself had fixed 
the proper limit for an arctic explorer at 40 
years. The prize was to be gained now or 
never. The story of the final dash we give 
in Peary’s own words (by permission of the 
New York Times): 


66 ITH the disappearance of Bartlett,” 

says Peary, “I turned to the problem 
before me. This was that for which I had 
worked for thirty-two years; for which I had 
lived the simple life; for which I had con- 
served all my energy on the upward trip; for 
which I had trained myself as for a race, 
crushing down every worry about success. 
For success now, in spite of my years, I felt 
in trim—fit for the demands of the coming 
days and eager to be on the trail. As for my 
party, my equipment and my supplies, I was 
in shape beyond my most sanguine dreams of 
earliest years. My party might be regarded 
as an ideal which had now come to realiza- 
tion—as loyal and responsive to my will as 
the fingers of my right hand. Four of them 
carried the technique of dogs, sledges, ice, 
and cold as their heritage. Two of them, 
Hansen and Ootam, were my companions to 
the furthest point three years before. Two 
others, Egingwah and Sigloo, were in Clark’s 
division, which had such a narrow escape at 
that time, and now were willing to go any- 
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“{ HAVE BEEN TO THE NORTH POLE” 


Frederick A. Cook, and he adds: “I am willing to place facts, figures and 
ibunal of the scientific bodies of the world. In due course I shall be pre- 


This is the statement made by Dr. 
hat will effectually dispel any doubt, if there can be such. of the fact that [ 


worked-out observations before a joint tr 
pared to make public an announcement t 
reached the pole.” 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 


where with my immediate party and willing 
to’ risk themselves again in any supporting 
party. The fifth was a young man who had 
never served before in any expedition, but 
who was, if possible, even more willing and 
eager than the others for the princely gifts— 
a boat, a rifle, a shotgun, ammunition, knives, 
etc.—which I had promised to each of them 
who reached the pole with me; for he knew 
that these riches would enable him to wrest 
from a stubborn father the girl whose image 
filled his hot young heart. 


LET ME SEE, WHAT ELSE IS THERE TO DO? 
—Gregg in New York American. 


aS had blind confidence so long as I was 
with them, and gave no thought for 
the morrow, sure that whatever happened I 
should somehow get them back to land. But 
I dealt with the party equally. I recognized 
that all its impetus centered in me, and that 
whatever pace I set it would make good. If 
any one was played out, I would stop for a 
short time. I had no fault to find with the 
conditions. My dogs were the very best, the 
pick of 122 with which we left Columbia. 
Almost all were powerful males, hard as nails, 
in good flesh, but without a superfluous ounce, 
without a suspicion of fat anywhere; and, 
what was better yet, they were all in good spir- 
its. My sledges, now that the repairs were 
completed, were in good condition. My sup- 
plies were ample for forty days, and, with 
the reserve represented by the dogs them- 
selves, could be made to last fifty. Pacing 
back and forth in the ice of the pressure ridge 
where our igloos were built, while my men 
got their loads ready for the next marches, I 
settled cn my program. I decided that I should 
strain every nerve to make five marches of 
fifteen miles each, crowding these marches in 
such a way as to bring us to the end of the 
fifth long enough before noon to permit the 
immediate taking of an observation for lati- 


tude. 
af) A little after midnight of April 1, 

after a few hours of sound sleep, I hit 
the trail, leaving the others to break up camp 
and follow. As I climbed the pressure ridge 
back of our igloos I set another hole in my 
belt, the third since I started. Every man 
and dog of us was lean and flat-bellied as a 
board and as hard. It was a fine morning. 
The wind of the last two days had subsided, 
and the going was the best and most equable 
of any I had had yet. The floes were large 
and old, hard and clear, and were surrounded 
by pressure ridges, some of which were almost 
stupendous. The biggest of them, however, 
were easily negotiated, either through some 
crevice or up some huge brink. I set a good 
pace for about ten hours. Twenty-five miles 
took me well beyond the 88th parallel. While 
I was building my igloos a long lead formed 
by the east and southeast of us at a distance 
of a few miles. A few hours’ sleep and we 
were on the trail again. As the going was 
now practically horizontal, we were unham- 
pered and could travel as long as we pleased 
and sleep as little as we wished. The weather 
was fine and the going like that of the prev- 
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PEARY’S DASH TO THE POLE 





COOK’S TRIUMPH AT COPENHAGEN. 


Never before, it is said, was a reception seen quite equal to that given the returning Arctic explorer. The 
populace were wildly enthusiastic, high and low being alike carried away by the occasion. The tall man in the 
picture is the Crown Prince of Denmark extending the nation’s welcome to the daring traveler, who is clothed in 


the borrowed garb of one of the seamen. 


ious day, except at the beginning, when pick- 
axes were required. This and a brief stop at 
another lead cut down our distance. But we 
had made twenty miles in ten hours and were 
half way to the 89th parallel. The ice was 
grinding audibly in every direction, but no 
motion was visible. Evidently it was settling 
back into equilibrium, and probably sagging 
due northward with its release from the wind 
pressure. 


66 GAIN there was a few hours’ stop, and 

we hit the trail before midnight. The 
weather and going were even better. The sur- 
face, except as interrupted by infrequent 
ridges, was as level as the glacial fringe from 
Hecla to Columbia, and harder. We marched 
something over ten hours, the dogs being often 
on the trot, and made 20 miles. Near the end 
of the march we rushed across a lead 100 
yards wide, which buckled under our sledges 
and finally broke as the last sledge left it. We 
stopped in sight of the 89th parallel, in a 
temperature of 40 degrees below. Again a 
scant sleep, and we were on our way once 
more and across the 8gth parallel. This march 
duplicated the previous one as to weather and 
going. The last few hours it was on young 
ice, and occasionally the dogs were galloping. 
We made 25 miles or more, the air, the sky, 
and the bitter wind burning the face till it 
crackled. It was like the great interior ice 


cap of Greenland. Even the natives com- 
plained of the bitter air. It was as keen as 
frozen steel. A little longer sleep than the 
previous ones had to be taken here, as we were 
all in need of it. Then on again. 


66 P TO this time, with each successive 

march, our fear of an impassable lead 
had increased. At every inequality of the ice 
I found myself hurrying breathlessly forward, 
fearing that it marked a lead, and when I ar- 
rived at the summit would catch my breath 
with relief—only to find myself hurrying on 
in the same way at the next one. But on this 
march, by some strange shift of feeling, this 
fear fell from me completely. The weather 
was thick, but it gave me no uneasiness. Be- 
fore I turned in I took an observation, which 
indicated our position as 89.25. A dense, life- 
less pall hung overhead. The horizon was 
black and the ice beneath was a ghastly, chalky 
white with no relief—a striking contrast to 
the glimmering, sunlit fields of it over which 
we had been traveling for the previous four 
days. The going was even better and there 
was scarcely any snow on the hard, granular 
last Summer’s surface of the old floes, dotted 
with the sapphire ice of the previous Summer’s 
lakes. A rise in temperature to 15 below 
reduced the frittion of the sledges and gave 
the dogs the appearance of having caught the 
spirits cf the party. The more sprightly ones, 
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“WELL, WHOEVER PUT ’ER THERE, SHE’S THE 
STARS AND STRIPES.” 


—Brinkerhoff in Cleveland Pilain-Dealer. 


as they went along with tightly curled tails, 
frequently tossed their heads, with short, sharp 
barks and yelps. 
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COOK’S TOUR 


Counting his range of vision as fifteen miles on each 
side, Dr. Cook claims that the triangle between his march 
to the Pole and the one on his return included 30,000 
square miles of territory now for the first time observed, 


6s—N TWELVE hours we made forty miles. 

There was no sign of a lead in the march. 
I had now made my five marches, and was in 
time for a hasty noon observation through a 
temporary break in the clouds, which indicated 
our position as 89.57. I quote an entry from 
my journal some hours later: 


‘The pole at last! The prize of three centuries, 
my dream and goal for twenty years, mine at 
last! I cannot bring myself to realize it. It all 
seems so simple and commonplace. As Bartlett 
said when turning back, when speaking of his 
being in these exclusive regions, which no mortal 
has ever penetrated before: “It is just like every 
day !”’ 

“Of course, I had many sensations that made 
sleep impossible for hours, despite my utter 
fatigue—the sensations of a lifetime; but I 
have no room for them here. The first thirty 
hours at the pole were spent in taking obser- 
vations; in going some ten miles beyond our 
camp and some eight miles to the right of it; 
in taking photographs, planting my flags, de- 
positing my records, studying the horizon with 
my telescope for possible land, and searching 
for a practicable place to make a sounding. 
Ten hours after our arrival the clouds cleared 
before a light breeze from our left, and from 
that time until our departure in the afternoon 
of April 7 the weather was cloudless and flaw- 
less. The minimum temperature during the 
thirty hours was 33 below, the maximum 12. 
We had reached the goal, but the return was 
still before us.” 


Sarge was this historic trip of the greatest 
of all Arctic explorers. The return trip 
was not eventful, for it was for the most part 
back over the trail that had been made, and 
the speed returning was nearly twice that go- 
ing. On April 23 they reached Cape Colum- 
bia, and as the last sledge came in Peary 
thought his Eskimos had gone crazy. They 
yelled and danced themselves helpless, shout- 
ing to one another: “The devil is asleep or hav- 
ing trouble with his wife, or we never should 
have come back so easily.” After a two days’ 
rest, two more marches brought them to the 
Roosevelt. On July 18 they sailed south, left 
their Eskimos at Etah, and on September 5 
reached Indian Harbor, where the first wire- 
less message told the news to the world. 


hd IS a thrilling tale, this of Peary’s, and a 
wonderful exploit. But the exploit of which 
Dr. Cook tells is a far more wonderful one. 
What Peary did with six others to help him, 
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breaking his trail for him day after day, Cook 
has done—if he has done it—alone and un- 
aided except for his Eskimos. What Peary 
has done in his eighth carefully studied trial, 
Cook has done in the first trial ever made by 
him. What Peary did after elaborate prepara- 
tions and a large expenditure of funds for 
special equipment, Cook has done, according 
to his own words, as “the outcome of a sum- 
mer cruise in Arctic seas,” taken merely for 
the purpose of hunting big game. It is true 
that Cook also was well equipped. His ex- 
pedition cost $50,000, he says, and John R. 
sradley, his financial backer, gives details that 
seem to sustain the statement fully. But, none 
the less, its primary purpose was hunting; 
searching for the North Pole was incidental, 
the result of a “lucky combination” found at 
Ftah of many Eskimos, plenty of strong dogs 
and an immense supply of meat. Cook had no 
sledges, but he had hickory wood on his ship. 
He made his sledges out of that in the long 
Arctic night. At sunrise of February 19, 
1908, he made his start from Etah, with ten 
Eskimos, 103 dogs, and eleven sledges, in a 
temperature of 83 degrees (Fahrenheit) below 
zero. By March 21, he had covered a distance 
of 240 miles, reaching the frozen circumpolar 
sea. There, with two Eskimos and 26 dogs, 
he started for his final dash of 460 miles. His 
story from this point on we give in his own 
words (Copyright, 1909, by the New York 
Herald Company; all rights reserved) : 
6s" THE first days,” says Dr. Cook, “presented 
long marches and with encouraging 
progress. The big lead which separated the 
land ice from the central pack was crossed 
with little delay. Low temperature and per- 
sistent winds made life a torture, but, cooped 
in snow houses, eating dried beef and tallow, 
and drinking hot tea, some animal comforts 
were occasionally to be gained. For several 
days, after the sight of known land was lost, 
the overcast skies prevented an accurate deter- 
mination of our position. On March 3oth 
the horizon was partly cleared of its smoky 
agitation and over the western mist was dis- 
covered a new land. The observation gave our 
position latitude 84° 17’, longitude 86° 36. 
The urgent need of rapid advance on our main 
mission did not permit a détour to explore the 
coast. Here were seen the last signs of solid 
earth. Beyond there was nothing stable, and 
even on scaling nothing was noted to mark 
the terrestrial polar solidity. We advanced 
steadily over the monotony of a moving sea 
of ice. We now found ourselves beyond the 














“IT’S DOGGED AS DOES IT” 


“Won’t it be strange,” says Peary’s little son, “for 
Dad to be home!”’ He has been home but one year out 
of the last seven. ‘“‘We have been married twenty-three 
years,” says Mrs. Peary; “we have lived but three.” 
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While both Peary and Cook made Ftah their base of 
operations, starting from it and returning to it, the two 
lines of march from that poiat differed widely, Cook go- 
ing nearly due west at first, overland, Peary due north, 














SECOND IN COMMAND OF THE PEARY EXPEDI- 
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Four days after the Pole had been reached, Prof. Ross 
G. Marvin, of Cornell, was drowned in one of the leads, 
on the return, he having gone in advance of his Eski- 
mos. “The big lead,” says Peary, “cheated of its prey 
three years before, had at last gained its human victim.” 


range of all life. Neither the footprints of 
bears nor the blow-holes of seals were de- 
tected. Even the microscopic creatures of the 





ON BOARD THE BRADLEY 
This was Cook’s - that took him to Etah. The fact 


is admitted by John Bradley that the expedition was 
fitted up sub rosa lest Peary be made aware of it and 
hasten his own trip. 
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deep were no longer under us. The madden- 
ing influence of the shifting desert of frost be 
came almost unendurable in the daily routine. 


ss" T"HE surface of the pack offered less and 

less trouble. The weather improved, 
but still there remained a light life-sapping 
wind, which drove despair to its lowest recess. 
Under the lash of duty, however, interest was 
forced, while the merciless drive of extreme 
cold enforced physical action. Thus day after 
day the weary legs were spread over big dis- 
tances. The incidents and the positions were 
recorded, but the adventure was promptly for- 
gotten in the mental bleach of the next day’s 
effort. The night of April 7th was made not- 
able by the swing of the sun at midnight over 
the northern ice. Sunburns and _ frost-bites 
were now recorded on the same day, but the 
double days of glitter infused quite an incen- 
tive into our life of shivers. Observations on 
April 8th placed our camp at latitude 86° 36, 
longitude 94° 2’. In spite of what seemed like 
long marches, we had advanced but a little 
more than one hundred miles in nine days. 
Much of our hard work was lost in circuitous 
twists around troublesome pressure lines and 
high, irregular fields of very old ice. The drift, 
too, was driving eastward with sufficient force 
to give some anxiety, tho we were still 
equal to about fifteen miles daily. The ex- 
tended marches and the long hours of travel 
with which fortune had favored us earlier 
were no longer possible. 


ee E WERE now about two hundred miles 

from the pole and the sled-loads were 
reduced. One dog after another had gone 
into the stomachs of his hungry survivors un- 
til the teams were considerably reduced, but 
there seemed to remain a sufficient balance of 
man and brute to push along into the heart 
of the mystery to which we had set ourselves. 
Beyond the eighty-sixth parallel the ice-fields 
became more extensive and heavier, the 
crevices fewer and less troublesome, with lit- 
tle or no crushed ice thrown up as barriers. 
From the eighty-seventh to the eighty-eighth, 
much to our surprise, was the indication of 
land ice. For two days we traveled over ice 
which resembled a glacial surface. The usual 
sea ice lines of demarcation were absent and 
there were no hummocks or deep crevices. 
There was, however, no perceptible elevation 
and no positive sign of land or sea. Observa- 
tions on the 14th gave latitude 88° 21’ and 
longitude 95° 52’. We were now less than one 
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NEARING THE POLE 





FARTHEST NORTH 


This picture shows the Roosevelt in the ice pack, at a point nearer the Pole than has ever been reached by any 





hundred miles from the pole. The pack was 
here more active, but the temperature re- 
mained below forty, cementing together quick- 
ly the new crevices. Young ice spread on the 
narrow spaces of open water so rapidly that 
little delay was caused in crossing from one 
field to another. 


ss" T°HE time had now arrived to muster en- 

ergy for the last series of efforts. In 
the enforced effort every human strand was 
strained, and at camping-time there was no 
longer sufficient energy to erect a snow shel- 
ter, tho the temperature was still very low. 
The silk tent was pressed into service and the 
change proved agreeable. It encouraged a 
more careful scrutiny of the strange world 
into which fate had pressed us. Signs of land 
were still seen every day, but they were decep- 
tive illusions or a mere flight of fancy. It 
seemed that something must cross the horizon 
to mark the important area into which we 
were pushing. When the sun was low, the eye 
ran over the moving plains of color to danc- 
ing horizons. The mirages turned things top- 
sy-turvy. Inverted mountains and queer ob- 
jects ever rose and fell in shrouds of mystery, 
but all of this was due to the atmospheric 
magic of the midnight sun. Slowly but surely 
we neared the turning-point. Good astronom- 
ical observations were daily procured to fix the 


other ship—in the neighborhood of Cape Sheridan. 





advancing stages. The ice steadily improved, 
but still there was a depressing monotony of 
scene, and life had no pleasures, no spiritual 
recreation, nothing to relieve the steady physi- 





COOK’S FINANCIAL BACKER 


John R. Bradley, of Brooklyn, a hunter of big game, 
spent $30,000 in equipping the expedition, Cook. spending 
$20,000 more. Bradley says he left Cook, at Etah well 
stocked with provisions and instruments, and believes he 
reached the Pole just as he says, 
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“YOU’RE NEXT!” 
—Gregg in New York American. 


cal drag of chronic fatigue. But there came an 
end to this, as to all things. On April 21st 
the first corrected altitude of the sun gave 
89° 59° 46”. We advanced the fourteen sec- 
onds, made supplementary observations, and 
prepared to stay long enough to permit a dou- 
ble round of observations. Etukishook and 
Ahwelsh were told that we had reached the 
“Neig Nail,” and they sought to celebrate by 
an advance of savage joys. 


66 T LAST we had pierced the boreal cen- 
ter, and the flag had been raised to the 
coveted breezes of the North Pole. The day 
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THE WAY COOK’S NORTH POLE LCOKS TO SOME 
PEOPLE 


—Calvert Smith in Jacksonville Times-Union, 


was April 21, 1908. The sun indicated local 
noon, but time was a negative problem, for 
here all meridians meet. With a step it was 
possible to go from one part of the glote to 
the opposite side, from the hour of midnight to 
that of midday. The latitude was go, the tem- 
perature 38, and the barometer 29.83. North, 
east, and west had vanished. It was south in 
every direction, but the compass, pointing to 
the magnetic pole, was as useful as ever. Tho 
overjoyed with the success of the conquest, 
our spirits began to descend on the following 
day. After all the observations had _ been 
taken, with a careful study of the local condi- 
tions, a sense of intense loneliness came with 
the further scrutiny of the horizon. What a 
cheerless spot to have aroused the ambition of 
man for so many ages! An endless field of 
purple snows. Nolife. Noland. No spot to re- 
lieve the monotony of frost. We were the only 
pulsating creatures in a dead world of ice.” 


HE return was a long battle for life. It 

became impossible to reach the caches 
made on Nansen Sound on the way up. A 
westerly drift instead of the expected easterly 
drift took them far down in Crown Prince 
Gustav Sea, where the timely killing of bears 
saved their lives. Early in July (1908) they 
crossed the Firth of Devon into Jones Sound 
in quest of food. September found them 
without food, fuel or ammunition, and their 
progress barred. Musk ox, bears and wolves 
were obtained by bow and arrow, the lance, the 
knife, and fish by the line. An “underground 
den” was prepared and in it they remained un- 
til sunrise, February 18, 1909. Then, “with a 
newly prepared equipment,” they set out for 
Greenland, reaching the shore (at Etah ap- 
parently) April 15. Thence he moved south- 
ward, reaching Upernavik May 21, but leav- 
ing his records at Etah, with Harry Whitney. 


beens first points of attack in this narrative 

were the supposed lack of necessary 
equipment for such a trip, and the record- 
breaking speed reported. On the matter of 
equipment, Mr. John R. Bradley quickly fur- 
nished numerous details to indicate that the 
ship in which he and Cook sailed was, as he 
claims, “as well equipped for an Arctic jour- 
ney as any that ever left this country.” He 
had a large store of pemmican and other 
foods, an especially fine sextant, eight or ten 
of the best compasses, an artificial horizon 
and various meteorological instruments. Also 
a collapsible canvas boat. Also a barrel of 
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gum drops for the Eskimos! Rudolph Francke, 
who helped Cook prepare for the journey at 
Etah, asserts that the latter is a skilful sled 
builder and that “no one ever went to the 
Arctic with better sleds” than those made by 
him out of the hickory wood taken from the 
Bradley. On the matter of speed, it is pointed 
out that Peary’s account tends to confirm 
Cook’s at this point. The Springfield Repub- 
lican arranges the figures showing the (es- 
timated) speed of the two parties as follows: 


Das— 123 45 6 78 9WUUN RB 
Miles by 

Cook....14 14 HM 14 MoM MoM MoM 2.5 27.5205 
Miles by 

Peary.. 8.7 8.7. 8.7 87 8.7 8.7 87 8714 1M M4 MM 
Days— 14 15 16 17 18 19 2 2 2 23 % 2% % ® 
Miles by 

Cook. ..27.5 27.5 27.5 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.4 .. 
Miles by 

Peary.16 16 16 16 7 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 35 35 35 35 
Peary’s greatest speed, too, it may be noted, 
was made when he was alone, in the last four 
days, without any trail-makers. A serious crit- 
icism is made by Prof. John N. Stockwell, 
of Cleveland, an astronomical mathematician. 
If Cook saw the midnight sun on April 7, as he 
says, Professor Stockwell finds that his lati- 
tude must have been 82° 5’ instead of 86° 38’. 
In other words he was 550 miles from the 
Pole then instead of 234 miles. 


OST important, of course, is Lieutenant 
Peary’s direct charge. His dispatch from 
Indian Harbor, September 8, was as follows: 


“Cook's story should not be taken too seriously. 
The Eskimos who accompanied him say that he 
went no distance north. He did not get out of 
sight of land. Other men of the tribe corroborate 
their statements. Kindly give this to all home 
and foreign news associations for the same wide 
distribution as Cook’s story.” 


In another dispatch Peary asserted: “Cook has 
simply handed the public a gold brick. He has 
not been at the Pole April 21, 1908, or any 
other time. The above statement is made ad- 
visedly and at the proper time will be backed 
by proof.” Ill feeling between the two men 
has been evident for several years. In May, 
1908, before sailing on his latest trip, Peary 
left with the editor of the New York Times 
a document charging Cook with surreptitious 
preparation for his Arctic expedition, while 
ostensibly preparing for an Antarctic trip, and 
accusing him of locating at Etah for the pur- 
pose of using Eskimos and dogs assembled 
there in expectation of his (Peary’s) coming 
the preceding summer. This course, Peary 
charged, was “one of which no man possess- 











THE LURE OF THE NORTH WAS BORN IN HIS 
BLOOD 


Captain Bartlett, in command of the Roosevcit, is a 
British subject, hailing from New Foundland. His father 
and his grandfather were Arctic explorers. Of all 
Peary’s companions, he went farthest toward the Pole, 
turning at the 88th latitude. ‘‘Bartlett,’’ says Peary, “is 
just Bartlett—tireless, sleepless, enthusiastic!” 


ing a sense of honor would be guilty.” The 
charge of surreptitious preparations is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Bradley, Cook's financial 
backer. In his article in The Herald, in de- 
fense of Dr. Cook, he says in explanation of 
the lack of publicity pf their expedition: “Mr. 
Peary was about to go, and if he had obtained 
news as to our purpose he might have been 
able to hurry considerably, especially as the 
winter was coming on.” Dr. Cook himself 
admits the use of the Eskimos and dogs which 
he found in unusual numbers at Etah; but de- 
fends such use on the ground that the Es- 
kimos are nomads and belong to no one. 

N SUCH a controversy as has arisen, it is 

inevitable that Dr. Cook's personal charac- 
ter should come in for public discussion, and 
especially his record as an explorer. He par- 
ticipated in two of Peary’s Arctic trips a num 
ber of years ago, as surgeon of the party. He 
was also surgeon for the expedition of the 
Belgica to the Antarctic. He conducted an 
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expedition to Mt. McKinley for the purpose of 
climbing it. When he left on his recent trip 
north he was president of the Explorers’ Club, 
in New York, Peary succeeding him in that 
office. He has written several books, one on 
the Mt. McKinley trip, one on the Belgica trip. 
He has lectured on these subjects at Yale and 
elsewhere. Once before his veracity as an ex- 
plorer was seriously assailed. Herschel C. 
Parker, adjunct professor of physics at Co- 
jumbia University, was one of Cook’s party 
that went to Mt. McKinley. He asserts that 
they made two attempts in vain, and gave it 
up for that season. Professor Parker came 
East, and the other members of the party, 
with the exception of the assistant packer, 
were sent by Dr. Cook on hunting expeditions. 
Two weeks later he reported that he and the 
assistant packer had scaled the mountain. Says 
Professor Parker: 


“I do not know whether Dr. Cook climbed Mt. 
McKinley or not. This I know, that he reports 
that the mountain was 20,390 feet high, but I am 
unable to say how he made his observations, inas- 
much as I took back with me the hypsometers, 
and he had only one or two aneroid barometers, 
which would measure only about 18,000 feet. A 
man of science quite naturally asks why he did 
not make photographs of the other summit of 
Mt. McKinley, only a short distance away, and 
of views about him, since he stated that he saw 
from the top of the mountain the Cook Inlet 
Mountains 200 miles away, the smoking Illamina, 
and Redoubt.” 


N the other hand there are some weighty 
endorsements of Dr. Cook’s personal in- 
tegrity and ability. Captain Roald Amundsen, 
the Arctic explorer, is reported in a special 
to The Sun from Copenhagen as saying: 


“For two years I was very close to Dr. Cook 
during our Antarctic expedition. I have met 
Peary a few times, but do not really know him. 
Cook is the most reliable man I have ever met. 
I would trust no other man as I trust him, He 
was medical officer of the Belgian Antarctic ex- 
pedition, but we soon found other cleverness than 
that of a doctor in him. He was quiet and re- 
served, but the success of the whole Belgian ex- 
pedition was due to him.” 


Before Dr. Cook was made an honorary pro- 
fessor of Copenhagen University, Professor 
Torp, head of that institution, made a verbal 
examination of the explorer with this result: 


“Dr. Coek stood the test perfectly, altho the ex 
amination was of an intricate, scientific character. 
There was not a detail or question put before him 


to which he failed to reply in the most satisfac- 
tory way. As there were certain questions of 
a special astronomical nature with which [I 
myself was not sufficiently acquainted I called in 
our greatest astronomical scientist, Professor 
Stramgren, who put an exhaustive series of 
mathematical, technical and natural scientific 
questions to Dr. Cook, based particularly on those 
of his contentions on which some doubts had been 
cast. Dr. Cook answered all to our full satis- 
faction.” 


This examination, it appeared afterward, was 
entirely a verbal one. Dr. Cook submitted no 
documents. He was made honorary professor 
and a degree was conferred upon him. The 
Crown Prince of Denmark conferred upon 
him a gold medal in behalf of the Danish Geo- 
graphical Society. He was invited to address 
the German Geographical Society. After leav- 
ing Denmark, on his way home, he was saluted 
at Christiansand, Norway, by special order of 
the king. In this country the press, as a rule, 
demand that his case be not prejudged, and 
there is no lack of criticism for Peary’s reflec- 
tions upon him as premature and inspired by 
envy. 


* * 


HE first races in the air ever con- 

tested by human beings ended at 

Rheims in France a month ago 

with the award of the chief prize 
SDC) —the “international cup of avia- 
tion” or Gordon-Bennett trophy—to an Amer- 
ican. This result confers world-wide fame 
upon the name of Glenn H. Curtiss, who had 
arrived in France only about a fortnight prior 
to the inauguration of this epochal series of 
invasions of the empyrean. The biplane with 
which he achieved his prestige had evoked 
from the Matin its most Gallic bits of sar- 
casm, the French daily comparing the pair 
of propellers with the rosets on a Louis 
Quinze slipper. Curtiss had, in fact, reached 
the course for the aviation contests on the 
great plain of Betheny, near Rheims, with a 
new machine which had never been put to- 
gether before it was packed in parts for the 
voyage from this country across the Atlantic. 
Excitement had been subdued but feverish on 
the subject of Curtiss, when the Wraght broth- 
ers accused him of having infringed their pa- 
tents. The curious physical resemblance be- 
tween Curtiss himself and Orville Wright at- 
tracted some attention in the huge sheds just 
off the six-mile track. Curtiss, who is an ex- 
pert, by the way, on motor cycles, denies the 
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CURTISS MAKING HIS RECORD SPEED FLIGHT 


Nothing more surprised the judges at Rheims than the gracefulness and seeming facility with which the American 
winner of the Gordon-Bennett trophy handled his biplane in flight, a result ascribed solely to the type of motor, 
adapted, it is understood, from the kind employed in motor cycling. 
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READY! GO! 





The types of airships in the foreground are in every instance biplanes, which do not resemble gigantic birds as 
do the monoplanes. The air at Rheims was at times filled with as many as seven machines, which startled the spec- 
tators with their maneuvering to avoid collision, seeming occasionally inevitable. 


Wright allegations with heat. His machine 
is balanced by minor planes mounted be- 
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THE AMERICAN WHO WON THE MOST HOTLY 
CONTESTED PRIZE 


Glenn H. Curtiss, winner of the Gordon-Bennett trophy, 
was in some respects ‘fa dark horse” at Rheims, for he 
arrived and entered at the last moment, using a type of 
craft invented by himself and based upon his own expe- 
rience in the use of cycle motors. The Wrights insist 
that Mr. Curtiss has infringed their patents, but this the 
victor at Rheims denies, 


tween the main planes, whereas the Wright 
machine is mainly balanced by warping the 
tips of the main planes. Curtiss lays stress 
likewise upon his motor, adapted from his ex- 
perience as a cyclist with the object of attain- 
ing high speed in the air. 
17 IS to “a pair of golden wings bearing a 
heavenly pterodactyl to the horizon” that 
the Paris Figaro compares the biplane, which, 
with Curtiss in the aviator’s seat, “ascended 
like a feather” until it was forty-five feet in 
the air, when it-made two circuits of the vast 
track and settled gracefully at the finishing 
post. A distance of twelve miles and a half 
had been covered in a fraction over fifteen 
minutes and fifty seconds, with the result, 
among others, that the aeroplane struggle 
among the nations must take place next year 
in our own country. Gallant as were the ef- 
forts of Louis Bleriot, immortalized. by his 
trip across the Channel, to best Curtiss and 
retain the Gordon-Bennett trophy among the 
French, he had to admit defeat, altho the 
margin against him was but a fraction beyond 
five seconds. Nor did the glories decreed for 
Curtiss shimmer in fullest splendor until the 
last great day of all, when, by making three 
laps of the course—a distance of about eighteen 
miles and a half—in a fraction over twenty- 
five minutes, he flew to victory in the strug- 
gle for “the prize of speed.” 








HE terrific din of the motor devised for 

his flights by Curtiss found no echo among 
the blankly bewildered thousands who, packed 
behind the grand stand and in the enclosure 
for the general public, followed the progress 
of the American in the+skies with a much 
misunderstood silence. It chafes the Figaro 
to note that the failure of any wild applause 
has been attributed in the United States to 
chagrin. The silence, it says, was one of as- 
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tonishment. “It was a real chagrin,” con- 
cedes our Paris contemporary, all the same. 
“We have lost the Gordon-Bennett cup. The 
magnificent effort expended by France in the 
past five years has not had its reward. The 
cup has been won by America.” That, how- 
ever, it adds, is the one consolation of the 
whole aggravating circumstance. “For, if it 
he somewhat unjust that we should be de- 
feated, it is well, in the end, that the cup 
should be won by America. One cannot for- 
get, in effect, that it was two of her sons, two 
children of genius, who found the wonderful 
secret to which each is indebted somewhat— 
and much, too—for the wings that transport 
us, ravished, into the element of the birds.” 


NE “heart-rending desolation” of the 

glorious week of aviation, as our Parisian 
contemporary styles it, was the absence of the 
Wrights. “It is afflicting that they were not 
among the competitors at this first of races in 
the sky, of which history will retain the im- 
perishable memory adown the ages.” But 
Wilbur Wright, laments the Paris organ, had 
elected to remain in his native land. Orville 
Wright was speeding in the direction of Ger- 
many with his sister, Miss Katherine Wright, 
succumbing, on the way, to the persuasiveness 
of newspaper reporters in London. Success- 
ful aviators are now, in Europe, as much per- 
sonages as Premiers and commanders of bat- 
tleship squadrons. The refusal of the Wrights 
to participate in the aerial tournament stretch- 
ing over a week at Rheims, has inspired the 


WRIGHT BROTHERS 


AGAINST CURTISS 








FARMAN IN THE PASSENGER-CARRYING 


TEST 


One of the most coveted records won at Rheims was 
for the flight with two in the machine beside the pilot 
between ascertained and established posts on the track. 
The victor had to circle and wheel in the air for a period 
of at least twenty minutes. The record was made by 
Farman, for the conditions were so severe that most of 
the aviators did not care to risk the flight. 


CON- 


wildest conjecture. 
the Paris Matin, 
Curtiss. 


The real explanation, says 
is the “infringement” of 














THE FLIER OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL PREPARING FOR A RACE AT RHEIMS 


Louis Bleriot is here shown in front of the grand stand during one of the trial heats for the speed trophy. 


He is 


about to take his seat and run along the ground in it to gain the necessary momentum for ascent. 
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= THE ORIGINAL AVIATOR 
—Briggs in Chicago Tribune. 


O VAST were the crowds brought to 

Rheims by every special train from Paris 
that the great champagne houses, which fi- 
nanced the meeting, are affirmed in the Figaro 
to have gained a profit of over two hundred 
per cent. on their large investment. Some two 
hundred thousand persons are said to have 
witnessed the various trial heats on the initial 
day of the historic week, when seven men 
were flying simultaneously through the sky. 
“The mad enthusiasm of the watchers was a 
feature unforgetable,” says the correspondent 
of the London Mail. “In the open-air restau- 
rant men and women stood on tables and 
shouted and screamed for joy, completely car- 
ried away by the ecstacy of the moment. It is 
only once in a lifetime that one sees a great 
crowd so utterly beneath the influence of a 
single common and uncontrollable emotion.” 
For days in advance the newspapers of all 
Europe had popularized the technicalities of 
the contest until even the children were aware 
that all the machines at Rheims were to be of 
the “fixed plane” type, in which the main sup- 
porting members are immovable. Tho the 
Wrights stayed away, their “type” was rep- 
resented, too. 


BY THE end of the first day it became ap- 


parent that the Wright type of biplane 
would at least hold its own, for the trials and 
first heats—organized mainly to eliminate the 


unfit—saw three distinguished French pupils 
of the American aviators in the lead. An 
Antoinette monoplane, two Farman biplanes, 
the immortalized Curtiss biplane, and the fa- 
mous Voisin biplane, by which the French 
dailies set such store, emerged as survivors 
of the day’s ordeal. “Aviation,” “Lat-tam,” 
“Far-man,’ “Re-ot” (colloquial French for 
Wright)—these were the words on lips be- 
tween which champagne trickled in endless 
streams. The enormous expenses, including 
the purchase outright of a hundred and fifty 
acres of land, had been entirely recouped in 
the first twenty-four hours, receipts on the six 
ensuing days being, according to the Paris 
Matin, “legitimate profit of Gallic enterprise.” 
All ordinary business and industry were at a 
standstill and only the temporary booths along 
the road, where champagne was vended at 
three dollars a bottle, “consecrated themselves 
to commercial activity.” On this opening 
Sunday the famous cathedral at Rheims was 
absolutely empty at high mass. 


"THERE was a twenty-two-mile wind when 
the President of the Republic and the 
Prime Minister—not to mention the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—appeared for 
the second heats next day. Curtiss had taken 
out his- heavy motor and substituted a light 
one and the English newspaper men were 
complaining that the American journalists had 
secured control of all the wires into Rheims 
by the purely commercial process of outbid- 
ding competition. Six thousand dollars were 
spent for cable despatches to New York dailies 
from the track on each day of the tourney. 
From half past four until half past six, while 
the French President looked on, the sky was 
constantly dotted by aviators, sometimes a 
dozen at once. On this second day Curtiss 
came out of his shed, his machine recognizable 
by the stars and stripes flying from the seat. 
“He started on a beautiful flight at a height 
of some hundred feet,” to quote the London 
Telegraph, “which he kept up with remark- 
able ease and steadiness all around the cir- 
cuit, descending exactly in front of the time- 
keeper’s stand. He had been going remark- 
ably fast and there was great excitement.” 


O FAR none of the competitors had made 
any remarkable records, altho Curtiss, in 
a test of speed, defeated Bleriot, the most 
spectacular aviator in the world, by a margin 
of a few seconds. But these were “trials,” 
often in the face of wind and rain, the avia- 
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tors competing for several events at the same 
time and even in the same flight—the Gordon- 
Bennett eliminatories, the speed contest, the 
grand tour, and so on. It was a practical 
demonstration to teach the man in the street 
the difference in action between a monoplane 
and a biplane. “Preliminary attempts, these,” 
to quote the Vicomte de Vogue in the Figaro, 
“as yet somewhat too brief and seemingly 
awkward, with much feeling of the way and 
pawing of the air. They visualized the aspect 
of the heavens in the prehistoric days when 
the pterodactyls rode those heavens. When 
the great reptiles had evolved wings they must 
have begun by flapping heavily thus as they 
learned to fly.” “An excellent impression, this, 
of the monoplane,” concedes the Manchester 
Guardian, for the struggles of the Bleriot, the 
Antoinette and the “R. E. P.” recall the evolu- 
tions of primitive fauna. 


ROM the very first day, these monoplanes, 

sharply distinguishing themselves from the 
biplanes, caused a fierce controversy as to their 
utility. Spectacularly, they carried off the 
honors. The Bleriot machine, as the well- 
known expert, R. P. Hearne, writes in the 
London Mail, showed a lower engine power 
than did its sister type, the Antoinette, but it 
seemed more compact, more at home in a high 
wind, At the rear, the Bleriot monoplane had 
at Rheims a smaller plane, intensifying its 
likeness to a gigantic wasp, especially as the 


ends of this smaller plane proved flexible and 
were used as rudders fer vertical steering. 
Beyond this is the rudder for side steering. 
“The Antoinette has flexible extensions to 
the main plane, has a fifty-horse-power water- 
cooled engine and a double rudder.” Its move- 
ments were incredibly graceful. “The R. E. P., 
designed and built by Robert Esnault-Pelterie, 
has the usual central body and main plane. 
The whole machine is covered with fabric to 
present an unbroken surface. The rudder for 
side steering is placed at the end of the keel.” 
It astonished all spectators with its speed. 


HE name of Wright, nevertheless, emerged 

from the week of struggle in the heights 
of air with a splendor uncontested. “Rheims 
was a glorification of the biplane idea,” the 
Temps says, “and the biplane idea is that of 
the Wrights.” The characteristics of the 
Wright machines in the tourney made their 
recognition easy by the vast throngs—four 
hundred thousand on the day before the final 
heats—which cheered themselves hoarse as the 
aviator warped the tips of the main planes to 
get the benefit of some air current hundreds 
of feet aloft. A most ingenious lever controls 
this operation, while another lever works the 
elevating plane to give an upward or down- 
ward direction to the machine. Two propellers 
are employed, with a chain drive, to promote 
speed. The real wonder of the flights made 
by the biplanes, suspects the Aurore, is the 
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FARMAN DURING HIS THREE HOURS’ FLIGHT AT THE RHEIMS TOURNEY 
The brilliant French aeronaut—whom the English claim, too, as a countryman—achieved the record for sustained 


flight, the victory being due to the quantity of petrol he was able to take with him. 
of oil an aviator can ship for use in a single flight has become serious in determining the radius of flight. 


the splendor of Farman’s achievement in staying so long aloft. 


This question of the quantity 
Hence 
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THE DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY THE FOURNIER 
BIPLANE 

Henry Fournier performed the most daring feats of all 
the aviators at Rheims as regards making “figures of 
eight”” and wheeling flights, but he did not seem able to 
negotiate contact with the ground on alighting. Hence, 
like Bleriot, he came to grief, altho the damage was not 
serious, and at no time was he out of the running, or 
rather the flying. 


trifling nature of the few accidents recorded. 
The authorities were frankly anxious concern- 
ing the altitude prize. “There were so many 
adventurous souls entered for the highest 
flight. What if an oil tank exploded? Sup- 
pose a biplane collided in the air with one of 
the swift-circling monoplanes ?” 

UCH accidents as chilled for the time the 

enthusiasm of the onlookers were ascrib- 
able nearly always to the difficulty of rising 
from the ground or of alighting without in- 
jury. Again and again, the Manchester Guar- 
dian says, “the crowds saw aeroplanes rush- 
ing along the ground at a great speed on their 
little wheels and just failing to get up.” In 
order to ascend, either a monoplane or a bi- 
plane must first travel on the surface of the 
earth at a higher speed than suffices for its 
equilibrium once it is actually in the atmos- 
phere. But once in the air, the problem of 
alighting without shock requires expert care. 


Bleriot’s acroplane, after one of his innum- 
erable flights, turned a complete somersault 
when it touched the earth. “There is an in- 
stant of terror and one hears the _ sinister 
crackling of wood, which even dominates the 
crowd's shout of fear. One wing of the aero- 
plane is smashed and its bones pierce through 
the rent cloth.” But Bleriot came forth with 
his characteristic smile, and, when the wing 
had been repaired in a few hours, was again 
ready for the next morning’s work. He it 
was who came within a few seconds of de- 
feating Curtiss in the hot finish for the Gor- 
don-Bennett trophy. Bleriot managed to avoid 
the many collisions with haystacks, one of 
which terminated the more swan-like gracili- 
ties of the Farman biplane. 

ATHAM, “that prince of the air,” in the 

phrase of the Paris Débats, afforded the 
most dramatic spectacle of the whole week of 
aviation in the shape of an unexpected race 
with an express train. It was dashing over 
the great Betheny plain at sixty miles an hour, 
but in his loftily pitched machine he flew 
ahead of it with ease. It proved some con- 
solation to Latham, whose failures to fly the 
channel were so close to the edge of success, 
that he broke the world’s records at Rheims 
both for length of flight and average speed. 
He covered ninety-six miles in just more than 
two hours and a quarter. He flew the six- 
mile track fifteen times in succession, turning 
the corner posts swiftly but with almost abso- 
lute precision. His feat indicated to the 
French experts a remarkable advantage in 
speed possessed by a monoplane over a bi- 
plane, but the German aviators, as the Vos- 
sische Zeitung remarks, would not concede 
any such point. As regards steadying quali- 
ties in a stiff wind, the Latham feats indicate, 
however, that a monoplane equals a biplane. 


N THE midst of Latham’s rejoicings at the 

speed of his flights came the triumph of 
Henry Farman—the first man, as claimed by 
his friends, to demonstrate the possibility of 
navigating the sky on a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine. At Rheims he “broke all records’— 
the phrase was well worn before the flying 
machines were well in the air—by covering 
112 miles in a fraction over twelve hours. Nor 
should the figures of eight described by Leon 
Delagrange, the first aviator in Europe to stay 
up a quarter of an hour on a heavier-than-air 
machine, be overlooked. That brilliant pupil 
of the Wrights, Eugene Lefebvre, tried gal- 
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Photo Ly Paul Thompson 
TROOPS GUARDING BLERIOT’S MONOPLANE AFTER HIS ACCIDENT 


The difficulty of the aerial navigator in alighting resulted in a collision between his machine and the fence in 


front of the spectators’ seats. 


The plucky Bleriot received only 





slight injuries, but his craft was badly damaged. 


This difficulty in stopping the monoplane when it alights is one of the defects of this type. 


lantly to surpass the record of the American 
Curtiss. The Comte de Lambert, who, with 
Paul Tissandier, studied in the aviation class 
of the Wright brothers at Pau, made ascents 
of amazing swiftness in the teeth of a strong 
wind. “The grand stand plays,” however, 
were not achieved by the Wright machines, 
which excelled in endurance. 


fies application of some hair-splitting rules 
provoked more than one controversy over 
the award of prizes. The “dead heat” between 
Farman and Latham for the highest flight has 
already elicited controversial comment among 
aviation experts. The wrangles of these ex- 
perts over “types” and the relative merits of 
biplanes and monoplanes suggest to the Temps 
the interminable controversies among naval 
experts regarding the all-big-gun battleship 
and the swift cruiser. The objection lodged 
against the bestowal of the “grand prize of 
the Champagne” upon Farman was overruled 
by the committee, but here, again, there has 
been heartburning. All talk of contesting 
the award to Curtiss for his swiftness on the 
last day will go unheeded, announces the 
Figaro. The American was one of the few 
successful competitors who went off with un- 
contested honors, altho Bleriot beat him for 
one prize. Of all the nations represented, the 
English had the greatest misfortune, their 
champion running into a haystack as regu- 
larly as he essayed the firmament. 


TUDENTS of the countless “broken” rec- 
ords evolved by the seven days’ wonders 
at Rheims attach most importance to the mech- 
anism of the motor. “It is strange,” says the 
London Telegraph, “to think what a sequence 
of extraordinary results has flowed from the 
happy discovery of the internal combustion 
engine—original source alike of the automo- 
bile and the flying machine—and from that 
second and equally important discovery of the 
adaptability thereto of petroleum with its in- 
conceivable rapidity of vaporization, ignition 
and explosion.” It was oil of petroleum, re- 
marks an aviation expert in the London daily, 
which rendered possible “the small, compact 
motor with sufficient speed of revolution to 
act upon the air.” It seems reasonable to the 
London Post, which makes a specialty of avia- 
tion in its columns, to expect that within the 
next few years progress towards perfection 
of aeroplanes will be much more rapid than 
hitherto—“much more rapid than in the case 
of either the locomotive or the automobile.” 


i 


P pruntg-add of all the triumphs at Rheims, 
says that noted aviation expert, H. Mas- 
soc Buist, in the London Post, were those of 
“the Farman biplane, that looks like a huge 
hornet.” Bleriot does not seem to this au- 
thority to have done brilliantly with his famous 
monoplane, “while the Wright biplanes did 
not show up very well.” This tendency to 
criticize the Wright biplanes is manifest in 
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London dailies generally, but Paris organs, 
which idolize the Wrights, point out that the 
famous Ohio brothers did not navigate their 
machines at all. “Had the Wrights been 
here,” to quote the Débats, “instead of leav- 
ing everything to comparatively inexperienced 
pupils, all might have gone differently.” The 
greatest expert interest is manifested in the 
Curtiss biplane, which, M. Buist says, “did 
extraordinarily well.” In the order of im- 
portance from a practical standpoint, the 
Temps puts Curtiss first for winning the Gor- 
don-Bennett cup race. Next in significance 
it ranks Farman’s victory in the passenger- 
carrying contest—a prize of two thousand dol- 
lars for a single circuit of the course. Far- 
man comes off ahead for the longest flight 
prize, as the “pilot” who accomplished the 
greatest distance without alighting. In the 
speed test, Curtiss again ranks first, as we 
have seen, since he made the best time in the 
accomplishment of three consecutive circuits. 
Curtiss narrowly escaped proving victor in the 
ten-kilometer race, but he lost to Bleriot. 
Latham, by winning the high flight prize, 
closes the list of victors. 





[N THE development of power in the mo- 
tor, in lifting capacity, in the ease of alight- 
ing, in the ability to make bird-like dives and 
swift swoops sidewise and soaring aloft, or in 
perfect susceptibility of control by the avia- 
tor in the pilot’s seat, the different types of 











I'VE BEEN SITTING 
ON THAT. BALD HEAD 
FOR 10,000 YEARS— 
‘T'S ABOUT Time, 
FOR RESULTS! 











HATCHED AT LAST 
—Donald McKee in San Francisco Bulletin. 


areroplane manifest great diversity, each ma- 
chine having its peculiar points of superiority 
over the rest, notes M. Buist. The London 
Post foresees-a time when the poorest set- 
tler in the wildest Canadian waste will have 
his biplane or monoplane just as he has his 
reaper, “ending the problem of the opening 
up of earth’s remotest regions”; while to the 
Berlin Vorwérts it seems but a matter of time 
when the standing armies of Europe become 
obsolete as “the sheerest futility in opposition 
to a flight of aeroplanes raining explosives 
upon them.” Conscription must prove su- 
perfluous, it opines, when “the larger the army 
the easier its attack by an aerial squadron.” 
Yet there is the tendency to exaggeration in all 
comment upon the result of the week of -avia- 
tion, says the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung. “Already 
the enthusiasts are talking of crossing the At- 
lantic, but even Zeppelin, enthusiast tho he is, 
deprecates these sensational strains of future 
music.” The world, concludes the Berlin or- 
gan, has gone “aviation mad.” 





EPPELIN, in Germany, all through the 

tourney at Rheims, had an aviation week 
of his own. By the Emperor William’s spe- 
cial request, Count Zeppelin had undertaken 
to send his newly built dirigible air craft from 
its floating shed on Lake Constance on a long 
trip of nearly five hundred miles to Berlin. 
The arrival in the capital had to be timed with 
reference to His Majesty’s engagements else- 
where, a circumstance entailing feverish ac- 
tivity in completing the new vessel. This 
“Zeppelin III,’ as the craft which accom- 
plished the long stretch from the lake to the 
capital is styled, is sixth on the list of those 
built by the Count. Having been completed 
in just sixteen weeks, this ship broke a build- 
ing record before it got into the air. Un- 
fortunately, the impatience of the Emperor to 
provide a spectacle in Germany during the 
Rheims aviation week left no time for trial 
trips. “Zeppelin III,” as the Berlin Morgen- 
post says, “altho scarcely built, had to under- 
take a tremendous journey that would have 
strained the capacity of a carefully tested 
vessel to the utmost.” 





INE men were aboard when the Zeppelin, 

leaving the Count on the surface of the 
earth, rose readily into the air. In Berlin all 
was hubbub and anticipation. The military 
authorities placarded the city with requests 
that the crowds refrain from cheers when the 
airship hove in sight in order that the men 
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of the “balloon battalion” could hear the or- 
ders of their officers. Shop windows were 
filled with miniature Zeppelins, while crowds 
on the sidewalks impeded ordinary traffic and 
all business was suspended. A continual series 
of breakdowns delayed the great event, all due 
to the use of too light propellers, sockets and 
supports inadequately tested. Count Zeppelin, 
who had all along been in grave doubt regard- 
ing the success of the trip, admitted that the 
voyage had begun prematurely in order not 
to disappoint the people of Berlin. Nor were 
they disappointed. The huge structure which 
had departed from Lake Constance on a Fri- 
day morning got into Berlin on the following 
Sunday afternoon, having required fifty-seven 
hours for her voyage. The speed at the start 
was some thirty miles an hour. Propellers 
refusing to work and air currents in the upper 
atmosphere driving the ship out of her course, 
she descended several times in the towns along 
the route. Getting at last to Berlin, the Zep- 
pelin III dipped her prow several times in 
salute to the waiting Emperor while the enor- 
mous crowds ignored the police request not 
to cheer by breaking into thunders of ap- 
plause. The landing was made additionally 
historic through the presentation to Count 
Zeppelin, by Emperor William himself, of 
Orville Wright. 
* 
* * 


HE flights of airships at Rheims 

—thirteen hundred of them in a 

T single week without one serious 
injury—have kindled the imag- 

ination of the world. What does 

the womb of the future hold in store for man- 
kind? It was but two years ago that Farman 
won the prize offered for a flight of one kilo- 
meter—five-sixths of a mile. Last month he 
sailed 118 miles. A dozen factories in France 
alone are advertising aeroplanes for sale. 
Fifty-two orders, it is reported, were received 
in one week by the makers of the Bleriot 
monoplane. The motor that makes these flights 
possible, remarks the New York Sun, “was 
designed only a few months ago.” “May we 
not,” it goes on to ask, “look forward to 
flights extending over the whole twenty-four 
hours of a day with improvements in motors 
and in facilities for carrying the fluid fuel?” 
The same question is being asked and an- 
swered by the press of America, as well as 
by that of other countries, in a loud delirious 
shout of affirmation. “The aeroplane in its 
incipient stages,” remarks the Chicago Tri- 














ANOTHER MARTYR OF THE AIR 


M. Lefebvre, who lost his life the other day while ma- 
neuvering in a biplane, was among the brilliant pupils of 
the Wrights. His circlings and wheelings won him third 
place in the speed contest and he was fourth in the con- 
test for the Gordon-Bennett trophy. 


bune, “compares more than favorably with 
Watts’ steam engine and the original locomo- 
tive and steamboat. It has made steady prog- 
ress since its first ascent and there is no doubt 
now that it has come to stay. It would be rash to 
affirm in this era of overcoming seeming im- 
possibilities that aerial transportation will not 
become as fixed a fact as land transportation, 
and that the airship will not be as safe and 
comfortable as the railroad train, the ocean 
liner, or the automobile—possibly safer than 
the latter.” “What the flying machine will be 
and do fifty years hence,” says the Baltimore 
Sun, “is a thought which fairly staggers the 
imagination. In 195c, or perhaps sooner, the 
aeroplane may be in general use. The naviga- 
tion of the air may be no more difficult than 
the navigation of the sea. It may be as safe as 
travel by land on railroads or in automobiles. 
Then the air may be literally filled with fly- 
ing machines either on pleasure or on business 
bent. To that stage the world is gradually 
but surely advancing.” 
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ELL, and then what? If the human race 

is really going to fly, what will be the 
effect upon it? Henri Lavedan, the French 
dramatist, pauses in the midst of all the jubila- 
tion in France to speculate upon that sub- 
ject. “To fly,” he exclaims, in Les Annales 
Politiques et Litteraires, “that means to have 
no more chains, to be frec, to be absolutely 
one’s own master, to dominate the earth, to 
soar higher than the tallest trees, than the 
loftiest heights, to cross ranges of mountains, 
to break through the clouds, to sail above the 
sea, to know all climes, all skies. And to fly 
also means to taste the intoxication of the air 
and of the light, closer to the sky, the sun, the 
stars, far above the dust and mud.” And yet, 
the writer goes on, why should man be happy 
tomorrow if he was not so yesterday? Sup- 
pose man learns to fly thirty thousand feet 
into the air or even sixty thousand, “will he 
have obtained any fuller revelation of him- 
self and of the impenetrable mystery of his 
own fate? And then, I ask myself, will he 
not feel a heavy sadness when he obscurely 
divines that all the dirigibles have not yet 
taught him to direct himself and that the 
aeroplane which soars the highest is incapable 
of lightening the burden of a discontented 
soul, heavy with pain and of causing it to 
mount up into gladness?” 


HIS is a somber sort of question to come 

at this time when all Europe is described 
as aviation-mad. Monsieur Lavedan does 
more than ask it. He answers it, and his an- 
swer is still more somber in tone: 


“IT cannot fail to recognize, with an anxiety 
which is almost alarm, that this aerial naviga- 
tion, which is preparing to invade and to dishonor 
the solitudes of the sky, is about to drive man 
far away from nature, in that very hour when he 
falsely persuades himself that he is drawing near 
to her. This may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction. It is an undeniable fact. The bicycle 
and the auto have snatched man from his home, 
from his fireside, and have flung him. out into 
the dust of the highways. Well and good! As 
the auto has made man forsake his fireside, 
even so the aero is going to make him abandon 
the roads and the earth, Who, henceforth, will 
condescend to walk in the country? For shame! 
What a worn-out pastime! The fifty-horsepower 
rrachines covering the country, on the level of 
the earth, will seem as far behind the age as the 
old diligences. The sole concern, now, will be 
who can go highest and swiftest in space. Little 
enough will anybody care for what is beneath 
him! Cities, mountains, forests, monuments? 
Mere pebbles and blots! Brooks and rivers? 


Bits of white thread! Men will see nothing, will 
enjoy nothing. Ah, when the first months of 
enthusiasm have passed by, what a sad weariness 
will oppress the aerial travelers! And they will 
have lost forever the remembrance and the en- 
joyment of the fields, the flowers, and all the de- 
lightful things here below, things which were 
made in order that man should live close to them, 
in contact and intimacy with them. They will 
forget the tree, that masterpiece of beauty, that 
incomparable friend with which it is impossible 
to hold intercourse at a distance of six thousand 
feet; that friend which only takes root and grows 
green to the end that man may thankfully profit 
by its color, its shade, its rustling, and seat him- 
self, with forehead bare, under its branches.” 


OMETHING on the other side is said in 

a recent number of The World’s Work by 
Thomas S. Baldwin, inventor of the United 
States dirigible airship. It seems that there 
are to be both physiological and psychological 
compensations, when all of us are flying, for 
the losses foreseen by M. Lavedan. For in- 
stance, Mr. Baldwin says: 


“The influence of even sporadic flight on the 
physical body and the health is remarkable. In 
balloon voyages I have been in the air as long 
as four days at a time. Once I made a voyage 
al 1ost an invalid from rheumatism. I could 
scarcely raise my arms on a level with my head. 
My blood was black. The doctor would not per- 
mit me to taste meat. Within a few hours every 
drop of blood in my body had become a bright 
red liquid, looking like flame, and I seemed unable 
to appease my appetite for strong animal food, 
of which I had none too much aboard. From the 
tortures of rheumatism that voyage conveyed me 
to the tortures of hunger.” 


He tells of a friend who was very low with 
consumption, who was persuaded by him to 
make a balloon trip from St. Louis to the 
Atlantic Coast twenty years ago and was com- 
pletely cured. Another friend whose lungs 
were badly injured by iron and copper dust 
was healed by a few balloon trips. 


UT there is, we are told, an equally strik- 
ing cure for mental depression in an air- 
flight. Says Mr. Baldwin: 


“When one begins to feel at ease on an airship 
as on a speeding railroad train or steamship— 
and it is surprising how soon that feeling comes 
with successful flight—the elimination of the 
force of gravity affects the habits of gravity. The 
mind’s freedom is denoted by an enormous in- 
crease of energy and power of action. The 
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gravity of every square inch of the plane on 
which one stands or sits, and of every ounce of 
one’s body, have been neutralized by a buoyancy 
of a gas lighter than air or by mechanical force 
and pressure upon the air. On the gas airship 
this feeling of having overcome gravity is even 
more perceptible than on the mechanical aeéro- 
plane, just as the feeling of stability on a solid 
rock is more real than the feeling of stability on 
a rolling surface of water, But no two persons, 
perhaps, are affected by this experience to the 
same degree. After spending a few hours at an 
altitude of two miles in an airship, I have felt 
as if I could walk on naked space with all the 
steadiness I walk on the street, or that I could 
step from cloud to cloud as I have stepped from 
stone to stone in the bed of a shallow rivulet. 
In every atom of my mind and body I felt the 
capacity and power of flight. My feet seemed 
barely to touch the deck of the ship. At three 
miles in the air I have put one of my feet out 
on the sea of space, or let my body hang well 
over the side of the ship. Instead of a feeling 
of dizziness and a fear of falling, as from a high 
building, I experienced a feeling of buoyancy 
like floating on the water.” 


E MAY, indeed, as Mr. Lavedan fears, 

forget the shimmer of light filtered 
through the trees, forget the rustle of the 
leaves and the bright veinings of‘ the wild 
flowers; but we shall have something else: 


“In the air there is no solitude, no loneliness, 
even for the dullest imagination. The rapid suc- 
cession of vast scenic illusions, both by day and 
by night, crowding upon a mind from which the 
grey veil of the earth has been rent or lifted, 
is enough to thrill a stoic. As one climbs into 
the heavens on a cloudless day, say to an altitude 
of three miles, he looks out upon an earth pano- 
rama of nearly three hundred miles in diameter. 
To the eye the earth has become a huge, concave 
hemisphere, meeting the heavens on a level with 
the eye. In the spring and summer this hemis- 
phere is a deep, dark green, streaked, dotted and 
studded with myriad lights and shadows of cities, 
rivers, mountains, fields, and lakes. Every change 
in the position of the airship produces a thousand 
changes in the lights and shadows on this vast 
canvas, which in October is brown and in Decem- 
ber is gray. It is a gigantic kaleidoscope.” 


And in all soberness Mr. Baldwin concludes 
with a prophecy that makes one gasp even in 
these days of wild prophecies: “First we shall 
fly a step in a crude machine—we have be- 
gun to do that; then in time we shall sail the 
air in great ships, and in some remote day 
man will pass through the air in his own body 


solely. No one who has keenly felt the joy 


and triumph of flight in his own person can 
fail to believe in this last prediction,” 

















THE GREATEST CROWD OF HUMAN BEINGS 
EVER ASSEMBLED 


Such is the verdict of competent authorities on the 
mass of spectators gathered in Berlin to witness the ar- 
rival of Count Zeppelin when his huge airship at last 
arrived from Lake Constance. 


———(7 T WOULD take a Kipling at his 
best to reproduce the conversa- 
tion that must ensue when the 
Half Moon meets the Clermont 
and the two are escorted up the 

Hudson ‘River by a fleet of modern battleships 
and submarines! Not far away one of the 
Wright brothers, Curtiss, and other aviators 
are expected to be soaring overhead in aero- 
planes and, to complete the picture, there 
should be a flotilla of birch bark canoes cruis- 
ing along the shore at the foot of the Pali- 
sades. From the Half Moon to the Clermont 
is little less than two hundred years. From 
the Clermont to the Lusitania is a period of 
one hundred years. Will the next hundred 
years see as great a development in aerial 
ships as the last hundred years has seen in 
the steamships? What a relative thing prog- 
ress is! The Half Moon must have seemed 
to the Raritan Indian who paddled out to 
meet her in the bay as much of a miracle of 
art as the battleship of today would seem to 
bluff old Henry Hudson himself. Yet how 
little change can be seen in the stuff of 
which mankind is made! If Hudson would 
look in awe upon our battleships and submar- 
ines, our sailors might look in awe upon the 
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AN ARCTIC TRAGEDY THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


The fate of Henry Hudson, as here portrayed in Sir John Collier’s famous painting, contrasts vividly with the 
honors done in his name in New York State this month. His mutinous crew, turning him and his son and a few 
of his loyal followers adrift in a small boat, sailed away leaving him to his easily divined but unknown fate, 





THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION 


LIKE THE HERO OF AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 


Handsome, courtly in manner, speaking French, German and Italian, a painter of skill, a dreamer of great -dreams, 
an ardent patriot, a successful inventor of many useful devices in addition to the steamboat, Robert Fulton is the 
kind of man the world delights to honor, 
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THEN AND NOW 


The little ship is the Clermont; the big one is the Lusitania (which broke the transatlantic record last month). Just 
one hundred years of development lies between the two. 


man who sailed all seas in such a ship as the 
Half Moon. It remains a deep mystery, ob- 
serves the New York Times, how any real 
navigation could be done in vessels of her 
construction and rig. “That no oceans were 
too big and few storms too violent for little 
ships, of which this new Half Moon is sup- 
posed to be an exact reproduction, is proved 
beyond question by the histories of the great 
explorers who, a few centuries ago, sailed so 
efficiently over every curve of an uncharted 
world. . . . Craziest of all their notions, 
according to modern ideas, was the one that 
the stern of a ship should be higher than the 
bow by half a dozen stories. Evidently they 
were desperately familiar with ‘following 
seas, and if they ever sailed any closer to 
the wind than across it, they must have had 
a skill now lost.” 


HE new Half Moon was constructed in 

Holland and brought over on the deck of 
a liner about one hundred times her size. 
When the liner reached the Brooklyn navy 
yard a gigantic crane picked the Half Moon 
up bodily and deposited her gently in the wa- 
ter. The Clermont has been reconstructed on 
this side, being an exact replica of the first 
steamship that ever cleaved the waves of the 
Hudson river (in 1807). The series of cele- 
brations (beginning September 25 and clos- 
ing October 9) includes “the most majestic 
parade of battleships that either the metropo- 
lis or the republic has ever seen.” There are to 
be ships from many nations and three score 
warships of our own. The merchant and 
pleasure ships participating will number about 
four hundred. One of the most original fea- 


tures designed for the celebration is the ex- 
hibition arranged for the schools for the even- 
ing of October 2. Models have been fur- 
nished for the children to follow in getting 
ready for the exhibition. Hundreds of chil- 
dren have been whittling out miniature Cler- 
monts, Indian canoes, Dutch windmills, 
wooden shoes; old-fashioned Dutch furniture. 
Indian encampments are prepared with tepees, 
pottery, the mills for grinding corn, and other 
adjuncts. Mannahatta’s village has also been 
reproduced, with the “long house” of the Iro- 
quois. Then come the trappers’ huts of hewn 
logs, the fire, the kettles, the dog. Peter Stuy- 
vesant’s Bowerie House will be another fea- 
ture of the exhibition, with its chimneys at 
each end, the well-sweep, the garden, and 
Peter himself, with his wooden leg and his 
long pipe, sitting in an old Dutch chair. Wall 
Street in 1674 will be seen with its block- 
house (manned by five soldiers), its stock- 
ade and its high-gabled houses. Numerous 
pageants have been devised for the children 
with simple and cheap costumes historically 
correct in cut and color. No better plan could 
be devised for making the history of our coun- 
try actually live before the eyes of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls of all 
nationalities attending the schools of New 
York City. Half a million children are ex- 
pected to take part in the exercises. 


i THE July Munsey’s, Harry Thurston 

Peck tells the story of Hudson’s adven- 
turous career. “There never was a time like 
this in the history of all the world,” he re- 
marks. “New lands and new seas were 
thrown open to the adventurous. The poor, 
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who in Europe had lived squalid lives with no 
hope of bettering their lot, now thrilled with 
the promise of new lands and abundant stores 
of wealth. It was this that really shook the 
base of feudalism.” Foremost among all peo- 
ples in that day of discovery were the Dutch. 
They left the most enduring mark upon the 
annals of the time. “Their ships went boldly 
out to China. It was they who introduced to 
Europe a knowledge of tea and coffee. They 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
planted there a colony of stubborn fighters 
who, three centuries afterward, forced Great 
Britain to put forth all her power to subdue 


them. The Dutch first made the voyage 
around South America. Cape Horn was 
named after a city of the Netherlands. Their 


mariners first beheld the shores of Australia 
and Tasmania and New Zealand. They 
mastered the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean. 
They seized the Molucca Islands. Their 
crazy little vessels reeled through the ice- 
floes of the antarctic seas, and their captains 
set foot where men had never been before.” 
:* IS part of the pathos of history that 

nearly all the lands discovered by the 
Dutchmen—Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, Cape Colony—are now in the posses- 
sion of Great Britain. Hudson himself was 
a Britisher, born in England, married in Lon- 
don, a friend of Captain John Smith. It 
was Smith, indeed, who had assured him that 
he would find the great waterway just where 
he did find it. Hudson was still in search of 
the “northeast passage” when he set sail from 
Amsterdam three hundred years ago, with his 
crew of twenty men. When he passed through 
the Narrows and saw “the Great North River 
of Netherland” as he first called it, he had 
hopes that at last he had found the pathway to 
China and the “Isles of Spice.” He followed 
it as far up as Albany before he would give 
up the search. The same will-o’-the-wisp de- 
luded him again when in 1611 he again set 
sail from England, this time in the service 
of an English company. “This time he en- 
tered the great northern bay which bears his 
name; but here, in June, 1611, his crew mu- 
tinied. Hudson, his son, and seven others 
were seized and set adrift in an open boat. 
They were never heard of from that time; and 
it is safe to conclude that this intrepid sailor, 
whose name is still borne by one of our 
greatest rivers and by the greatest of the 





northern bays, died in the continent from _ 


whose exploration he secured his fame.” 
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THE NEW HALF MOON 

It took prolonged study to reproduce Hudson’s ship ac- 
curately, as no detailed picture of the old ship was in 
existence. In these “crazy little vessels’ the Dutch 
mariners of old traversed all seas. 

N THESE days, when the clamor of a dis- 

pute over Arctic exploration is filling the 
whole world, it is interesting to recall the fact 
that the claims made both by Hudson and 
Fulton are still contested with vehemence. 
John Fiske declares that there is no sort of 
doubt that the Hudson River was visited by 
many Europeans before Hudson. “There can 
be no doubt whatever,” he says, as to Veraz- 
zano’s entering New York Harbor in 1524— 
eighty-five years before Hudson’s discovery ; 
and “there can be little doubt” that French 
skippers ascended as far as the site of Albany 
to trade with the Mohawk Indians, even build- 
ing a fort there about the year 1540. Gomez 
as well as Verazzano contests the claim of 
Hudson and as long ago as 1525 the former 
named the river Rio de San Antonio. It had, 
in fact, many names before it received its 
present name. Rio de Gomez the Spaniards 
called it even as late as 1600. Hudson him- 
self called it the River of the Mountains; 
while the old Dutch maps called it (as most 
New Yorkers now call it) the North River. 
And all these names, as a modern writer points 
out, are misleading, since the Hudson River is 
not a river at all, but an estuary or fiord of 
the sea, in which the tide rises and falls, for 
a distance of 150 miles, as regularly as in the 
bay into which it empties. “Even at Albany 
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THE LAND PAGEANT—BUILDING THE FIRST 
SHIP IN NEW YORK CITY 


there is a difference of nearly three feet be- 
tween high water and low water.” In the 
language of the Indians, it is “the river that 
flows in both ways.” 


the propelling of boats by steam; but William 
Henry has probably the honor of originating 
the idea, and building the first steamboat ever 
built in the United States. Fitch improved 
on Mr. Henry’s model, and Fulton improved 
on both. Fulton took the products of 
the genius of other mechanics, and set them 
at work in combination, and then applied the 
already known steamboat in his more satis- 
factorily proportioned form, to a variety of 
useful purposes, and with final success. It is 
this which constitutes Fulton’s claim upon the 
gratitude and the remembrance of the na- 
tions.” 


abel one newspaper in New York City con- 
sidered the departure of the Clermont, 
on her first trip up the Hudson, worthy of any 
notice whatever, and that one gave about ten 
lines to the trivial affair! It was a comedy 

to the populace, this 





After all, it is not the 
man who first sees a 
thing but the man 
who first makes the 
world see it that is 
hailed as the real dis- 
coverer. Verazzano 
may have seen the 
Hudson River first, 
but it was Hudson 
who first made the 
world see it. 





HE same thing 

may be said of THE LEGEND OF 
Fulton, who shares 
with Hudson in the honors of New York 
State’s celebration. Down in West Vir- 
ginia the other day, a teachers’ institute is- 
sued an indignant protest. It was not 
Robert Fulton, so runs this protest, but James 
Rumsey who first discovered steam navigation 
and who built a ship that was triumphantly 
launched upon the Potomac River, at Shep- 
herdstown, Virginia, in 1787, in the presence 
of “a vast assemblage of delighted eye-wit- 
nesses.” This is quite possible; but there 
were others who anticipated Rumsey. A fel- 
low townsman of Fulton’s, William Henry, as 
early as 1763, constructed a steamboat on the 
Conestoga River, and a friend of his, John 
Fitch, was still more successful a year or two 
later. Says Robert H. Thurston, former di- 
rector of the department of Mechanical En- 
gineering of Cornell University: “Fitch evi- 
dently made the first successful experiment in 
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ungainly craft, and a 
. tragedy to Fulton’s 
own friends. The ten 
persons who contrib- 
uted the last thousand 
dollars to the enter- 
prise did so only on 
the promise that their 
names should not be 
made known lest the 
world’s’ ridicule be 
drawn down on them! 
Fulton himself, in a 
letter, described the 
beginning of the first 
trip as follows: “The 
moment arrived in which the word was to be 
given for the boat to move. My friends were in 
groups on the deck. There was anxiety mixed 

















THE STORMING OF STONY POINT 
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CUBA’S FEAR OF 


with fear among them. They were silent, sad 
and weary. | read in their looks nothing but 
disaster, and almost repented of my efforts. The 
signal was given and the boat moved on a 
short distance and then stopped and became 
immovable. To the silence of the preceding 
moment now succeeded murmurs of discon- 
tent, and agitations, and whispers and shrugs. 
[ could hear distinctly repeated—I told you 
it was so; it is a foolish scheme: I wish we 
were well out of it.’” The stop was due to a 
slight maladjustment of the machinery, quick- 
ly remedied, and the boat proceeded on its 
historic trip. That was August 17, 1807. On 
October 2, forty-six days later, The Evening 
Post contained this item of news: 


“STEAM BOAT. Mr. Fulton’s new invented 
Steam Boat which is fitted up in a neat stile for 
passengers, and is intended to run from New York 
to Albany as a Packet, left here this morning 
with Ninety passengers, against a strong head 
wind. Notwithstanding 
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JOLLY ST. NICHOLAS ON HIS WAY 

O PRECISE became last month’s 

rumors in Havana of an impend- 

ing American intervention that 

President Gomez had perforce to 

cut short his brief vacation at 
Cayo Cristo and re- 


~~ 
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which, it was judged 
she moved through the 
water at the rate of 
six miles an hour. Yes- 
terday she came in 
from Albany in 28 
hours with 60 passen- 
gers. Quere, would it 
not be well if she could 
contract with the Post 
Master General to car- 
ty the mail from this 
city to Albany?” 


Success was then 
assured. Fulton had 





pair in haste to the 
executive palace. The 
cabinet conference 
that ensued led to 
some heroic measures 
looking to the extinc- 
tion of what had at- 
tained almost the pro- 
portions of a panic. 
For one thing, the 
split in the Liberal 
ranks, the rival camps 
of which were already 








not only seen for him- 
self the practicability 
of steam navigation, 
but in the trip up the Hudson he had made the 
world see it. And he was the first man to 
do that. 





LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 





THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE 


proposing candidates 
for next presidential 
election, was sum- 
marily closed. The editors of disaffected news- 
papers were assured that continuance of 
their policy of agitation could only insure the 
very intervention they professed to abhor. The 
Discusion had been vehement in its protesta- 
tion against a “galling” tutelage. The Diario 
asserted that the republic of Cuba is really 
ruled from Washington through the medium 
of the United States minister at Havana. The 
diplomatist in question is admittedly discreet 
and amiable. He does no more than call at 
the presidential palace to “advise” the Presi- 
dent there; but this “advice” is reinforced by 
the possibility of armed occupation under the 
egis of the stars and stripes President Gomez 
was declared to be nothing more than Mr. 
Taft’s “satrap.” Even the European news- 
papers had convinced themselves that the days 
of independent Cuba are numbered. ‘For- 
eign capitalists,’ to quote the London Post, 
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“are refraining from investing their money 
in the island owing to the unsettled character 
of the outlook.” Few foreigners in Havana 
seemed to doubt that annexation itself is in- 
evitable. 


HAT most concerned President Gomez 

was a report that his relations with 
President Taft are strained. In retailing this 
rumor, the organs of the two Liberal factions 
had attributed Taft’s displeasure with Gomez 
to the disposition of the sixteen-million-dollar 
loan. Some five million dollars of the princi- 
pal had already been placed at the disposal of 
the Cuban treasury. Contracts for arms and 
ammunition had been awarded in a style to 
which Washington was said to have taken 
serious exception. Local dailies were positive 
that a conspiracy against the Cuban republic 
was maturing under the “patronage” of the 
Taft administration. Our Atlantic squadron 
was to rendezvous in the Caribbean late in the 
present month for a demonstration off the Cu- 
ban coast. The powers of Europe had been 
told that any further treaty negotiations with 
the Havana government would be regarded as 
an unfriendly act. Havana dailies hostile to 
Gomez were hinting that the United. States 
Minister should be handed his passports. The 
crisis was the most acute since the inaugura- 
tion of Gomez. 


i lap Cuban president is understood to have 
unbosomed himself with some candor to 
his sometime foe, Alfredo Zayas. Ever since 
the compromise which made him vice-presi- 
dent, Sefior Zayas is presumed to have used 
his undeniably high order of political talent 
for the promotion of his own ambition to suc- 
ceed to the chief magistracy. That is the con- 
ception of his attitude to which European 
dailies are wedded. On the present occasion, 
Zayas is affirmed in the Débats to have as- 
sured Gomez that insurrection was inevitable 
unless the rumors of American intervention 
were set at rest. As these rivals are at one 
in the eagerness of their desire to keep Wash- 
ington optimistic on the Cuban outlook, a sort 
of pact was entered into between them, or so 
the Havana gossip of the month has it. At 
any rate, there was a sudden cessation of at- 
tacks upon the Gomez administration in those 
Liberal organs which derive their inspiration 
from Zayas. Gomez himself authorized an 
official denial of the story that he and Mr. 
Taft do not agree. “Since the name of the 
illustrious chief magistrate of the great re- 


public has been mentioned,” declared Gomez 
officially, “I wish to state that the relations ex- 
isting between the Honorable William Howard 
Taft and the President of Cuba are extremely 
cordial and reveal the intimate friendship that 
exists between them.” This assurance put a 
sudden stop to the rumors in the Diario that 
Mr. Taft was writing spirited personal com- 
munications to Sefior Gomez. 


UNION of the two contending factions 

in the Liberal party was effected in the 
course of the week following this presidential 
pronouncement. Next, the Havana organ 
which has come to be regarded as echoing the 
Gomez policy with official sanction, began to 
explain that the financial crisis through which 
the administration is passing developed ‘‘be- 
cause the American intervention incurred more 
debts than the provisional government was 
able to liquidate, more obligations than the 
funds in the treasury and the regular revenues 
could stand.” Hence the necessity of the re- 
cent loan, which, according to some gossip in 
London dailies, led to much recrimination be- 
tween Washington and Havana. The inaugu- 
ration of a lottery under official auspices 
proved another source of friction. Mr. Taft 
is understood to have contemplated with du- 
biety the introduction of this financial device 
into the fiscal system of the Pearl of the An- 
tilles. However, the drawings were held a 
few weeks ago amid prodigious popular ap- 
plause and the profits anticipated by that typi- 
cally Latin financier, Sefior Diaz de Villegas, 
were more than realized. “The revenue to he 
derived from the lottery,” in the words of El 
Mundo, “will relieve our government of a 
great deal of worry.” What impression all 
these events made upon the opposition organs 
can not be stated definitely owing to the magi- 
cal effect of the exertion of Zayas’s talents. 
The one issue that unites all Cuban factions 
is American intervention. The mere threat 
of it seems to have evolved harmony where 
feuds raged before. 


EARLY five hundred officers of 

the Greek army, at the head of 

N some thousands of the rank and 
file, refused last month to further 

recognize the Crown Prince of 

the Hellenes as their commander-in-chief, 
and, marching to a hill that overlooked the 
city of Athens, issued a defiance to King 
George, his Prime Minister and the whole 
legislative body. This military revolt had 
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THE REVOLT 


proved completely successful before another 
forty hours. The Crown Prince gave up his 
command, the Prime Minister resigned in fa- 
vor of Mr. Mavromichaeli, who professes 
sympathy with the aims of the army, and 
Greece is today practically in the hands of a 
military commission which makes no conceal- 
ment of its purpose to acquire Crete and to 
make war on the Turk unless the situation at 
Constantinople is appreciably modified in the 
near future. While the progress of these 
events was exciting European dailies with the 


.notion that hostilities between Constantinople 


and Athens were inevitable, stories circulated 
that the new Sultan, Mahomet V—Mahmoud, 
as some papers call him—had denounced the 
Greek as foes of the new constitutional sys- 
tem in Turkey. But this “constitutional sys- 
tem” under the present commander of the 
faithful is denounced in the Neon Asty (Ath- 
ens) as “a sham devised by the Young Turks 
for the humiliation of Greece.” Were it not 
for the exquisite tact of King George, who 
guided the revolt into pacific channels when 
one after another the princes of the royal fam- 
ily were forced to lay down their military 
commands, according to the Rome Tribuna, 
there might be a state of war in southern 
Europe at this moment. 


HAT the military revolt aimed at is, 
in the opinion of the Etoile Belge, a 
Brussels organ in touch with the situation at 
Athens, the strengthening of the Greek army 
and navy to a point of making possible in the 
near future a war on Turkey. The develop- 
ments of the past few weeks in Crete, we are 
told, have convinced the Jingoes at Athens 
that the only aim of the concert of Europe 
so far as that concert now exists—is to 
strengthen Turkey, and a strong Turkey, in 
the words of the Neon Asty. “means a weak 
and humiliated Greece.” The “legitimate as- 
pirations of the Hellenes in Crete,” to follow 
this analysis of the situation, “are denied and 
repudiated in the interest of the new Sultan.” 
The Young Turk element in Constantinople 
is bitterly assailed by Greek organs. “How 
shameful in the Christian nations of Europe,” 
to quote the lamentations of the Athenian 
daily, “to strengthen Mahommedanism at the 
expense of the one Christian power which has 
a right to territorial acquisitions in Mace- 
donia !” 





MMEDIATELY prior to the revolt at Ath- 


ens a group of hot-headed young Greek offi- 


cers laid before the King their plans for the 
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strengthening of the army. His Majesty— 
who was plain Prince William of Denmark be- 
fore he ascended the throne of the Hellenes 
sO many years ago—is reported in the Tribuna 
to have asked why the armed strength of 
Greece needed such sudden invigoration. What 
reply the King received is not textually given, 
but it inspired in his Majesty the exclamation, 
according to the authority we quote: “Gentle- 
men, you are preparing one of the bloodiest 
wars in modern times!” The outcome of the 
interview was a reference of the young men 
to the Prime Minister, at that moment the 
wealthy and eloquent but somewhat insincere 
Mr. Ralli. That statesman refused to urge 
in the chamber, when next it assembled, the 
drastic changes in the fiscal system required 
by the building of new warships and the equip- 
ment of the army with the latest pattern of 
rifle, machine gun and uniform. “Then Crete 
is lost!’ one officer is said to have remarked. 
The military revolt came in another week. 


O ONE has set his face more strongly 

against a war between Turkey and Greece 
than the Crown Prince George, who has been 
denounced in various Athenian papers—for 
they enjoy an incredible license in comment— 
as a traitor to the Hellenes and as being in 
the pay of the Turk. Fortunately for the 
dynasty, the King enjoys the confidence of his 
subjects to an extent which those who under- 
stand the peculiarities of the modern Greek 
character profess themselves unable to under- 
stand. As long as Abdul Hamid was on the 
throne at Constantinople, explains the London 
News, the Greeks had hoped to expand ter- 
ritorially. Now that a constitutional sovereign 
rules beside the Bosphorus, the dream of “a 
dismembered Turkey ceding Macedonia to 
Greece” has vanished. The Cretan crisis, 
“which seems forever to have extinguished the 
Hellenic dream,” provoked the Greek Jingoes 
to frenzy. They have carried their point at 
home. Supreme command of the army has 
been taken from the Crown Prince and vested 
in a commission of officers under the nominal 
supervision of the King. New guns for the 
artillery have been ordered. War is furthest 
from the thoughts of the new element in 
power at Athens, explains the Akropolis, a 
local organ of the militant faction now ruling. 
What Greece must do, it appears, is to ac- 
quire that degree of armed strength on land 
and sea without which no European power 
can find respect at the “conferences of the 


powers.” 
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AT THE ZENITH OF HIS SUCCESS 
This was probably the latest authorized photograph of E. H. Harriman, made upon the occasion of his daugh- 


ter’s wedding, and heretofore withheld from the public because he thought the buttonhole bouquet gave him too 
dandyfied a touch. 














Persons in the Foreground 





HARRIMAN’S 


E IS said to have been a “scrap- 

per” when he was a boy. As a 
man he was in some of the most 
gloriously big financial scraps 
that were ever recorded by the 
stock-ticker. He dared to fight J. Pierpont 
Morgan over a decade ago. For many years 
he and that other railroad genius, James J. 
Hill, fought much as the Titans made war on 
the gods of old. But instead of hurling moun- 
tain peaks at each other, he and Hill have 
hurled states and mountain ranges and big 
cities at each other. He fought Roosevelt at 
his prime, and if he was licked he never could 
be made to admit it. 

But Harriman’s latest—and, as the majority 
down in Wall street all along believed his last 
—fight was a contest of a different kind. 
Science has revealed that the greatest of all 
enemies of the human race are not the big 
things that used to strike terror to mankind, 
such as volcanoes and comets and hurricanes 
and earthquakes, but the small and. invisible 
foes that may be seen only by the use of pow- 
erful microscopes—the microbes, the germs, 
the bacilli, that fly on the zephyr that fans our 
brow on a heated day, that swim in the cool 
sparkling water that refreshes the thirsty 
wayfarer, that tuck themselves in between the 
molecules of luscious bivalves and that soar 
through the air when your pet canary flutters 
its wings. Such was the foe against which 
Harriman made his latest fight, making it with 
the same old pluck and indomitable nerve dis- 
played in his contests with larger but less 
formidable enemies. 

Here is the way he appeared to the re- 
porters of New York dailies, as he returned 
a few weeks ago from his health-seeking tour 
in Germany. Said one: “Weak and pale, but 
game as hornets, Edward H. Harriman got 
back to this country yesterday. He came in 
on the big Kaiser Wilhelm II of the North 
German Lloyd soon after noon and pulled 
himself together by sheer force of nerve for 
a siege of four hours in the almost constant 
vision of newspaper men and photographers 
before he was hurried away to his just com- 
pleted country home, Tower Hill at Arden. 

The session with the interviewers and 
cameras was self-sought and persisted in 
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LAST FIGHT 


against the obvious desires of his family and 
advisers. It was the old self-assertive Har- 
riman that was in the saddle for the time be- 
ing, and the fight against physical weakness 
was as bold as any that Harriman ever made 
in the world of finance.” 

Said another reporter: “This return of 
Harriman was perhaps the most striking ex- 
hibition of the steel nerve of the little finan- 
cier that he has ever shown in or out of board 
meetings. Harriman was weak. He was 
thin. He was pale after the sallow fashion 
of his sort. His eyes were not as piercing as 
usual. His step had lost some of its spring. 
He was willing to recline and use a pillow. 
But—and let it be a big but—his mind was as 
keen as ever, his spirit as militant, and his 
plans for the future no less expansive than 
when he sailed on June 1.” 

As this thin and sallow little man’s tem- 
perature has gone up or down a degree, the 
prices of stocks have gone up or down a few 
points, making for each point a difference of 
millions in market value. When it was cabled 
from Europe that he was about to embark 
for this country sooner than he had expected, 
the price of the stocks of his group of rail- 
ways went up five points. When a later re- 
port was cabled that he was going to wait a 
little longer, the price fell four points, carry- 
ing the rest of the market with it. Three hun- 
dred thousand shares of Harrinian stocks 
changed hands when the report came that he 
had lost ten pounds, Union Pacific falling 
from 216% to 210%, Southern Pacific from 
138% to 134%. When he declined to use a 
rolling chair in boarding the tender, that 
meant millions plus; when he collapsed for a 
few minutes at Hoboken on leaving the ship, 
that meant millions minus. 

Mr. Harriman’s death in his new home at 
Arden, with the sounds of hammer and saw 
all about him up to the last few hours, was a 
pathetic spectacle. It was to be the most elab- 
orate summer residence in America, having 
cost two million dollars. Two million dollars 
for a place to die in! He wanted to own a 
mountain, and his domain stretched as far as 
the eye could see. Now it has dwindled to a 
scant six feet of mother earth. Instead of a 
mountain he has a little mound,—that is all. 
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THE HARRIMANS 
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To Mr. Harriman’s right is his wife, to his left his daughter, Mrs. Robert Goelet. The boy is Roland, the 
youngest son, with his sisters Mary and Carol on his left and right. Averell, the eldest son, who is learning the 
railroad business in the West, joined the family a few hours later at the new country home, Tower Hill. 


All this has accomplished at least one thing; 
it has brought to public attention the human 
side of a man who a few years ago was looked 
upon as almost a non-human, if not inhuman, 
sort of oger. When one reads his appeal to 
the newspaper reporters, as he collapsed on 
his way from the ship to the train at Ho- 
boken,— “boys don’t let those photographers 
snapshot me like this. It isn’t fair. I was 
sick at Quarantine on account of the motion 
of the ship, and of course I am a little weak 
after the cure, but I shall pick up again at 
Arden”—it is impossible not to see in him, de- 
spite all his power and wealth, the plain 
ordinary spectacle of a frail human being 
fighting just as all of us must at times fight 
against pain and weakness and suffering. Har- 
riman’s last fight was the only one he ever 
made in whicn the sympathies of all his fel- 
low creatures were enlisted in his favor. 

He had grown sensitive in late years—or 
perhaps he always was sensitive—on this 
point of his humenity. Edwin Lefévre, writ- 
ing in The American Magazine two years 
ago, tells of a conversation he had had with 
Harriman. Lefévre told him that people 
thought of him as a cold impersonal sort of 
human money-making machine. Harriman re- 
plied as follows: 


“IT have friends. You musn’t go to Wall 
Street for the human side of Harriman; Wall 
Street is always imagining a lot of things that 
aren’t so about people. Go out West if you want 


to know about the human side of Harriman. Ask 
the Union Pacific employees about the human 
side of Harriman. They know that the humblest 
worker will get as fair and as quick a hearing 
from me as the highest. When I take charge of 
a property I don’t discharge the old men to 
make room for my pets. I haven’t any pets. 
The way to reward faithfulness is not by dis- 
charging the old hands. I sometimes shift their 
positions, putting a man where I think he will 
do best. Ask them about the human side of 
Harriman. A man’s neighbors ought to know 
what sort of man they have for a neighbor. Go 
to Arden. Don’t tell me when you go; go by 
yourself and ask questions of the people there. 
There isn’t a man or woman in Arden that 
wouldn’t go to hell and back to do something for 
me, if I asked them.” 


The mere fact that a man like Harriman 
would talk like this shows that he was no 
longer indifferent to the sentiments of his fel- 
lows. None of us is, for that matter, however 
good the bluff that we may put up. Harriman 
went on with his apologia pro vita sua: “I 
never fight unless somebody fights me. As long 
as they pound I pound. But I’d rather be let 
alone. Let the other side go to work and 
succeed and prosper; so long as they leave me 
alone I’m satisfied. I drop all revenge. Often 
my associates have expressed their astonish- 
ment that I don’t follow up a fight after it’s 
stopped. I am not vindictive.” Of all the 
things that were written about him, says Mr. 
Lefévre, that which irritated him most was the 
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HIS PULSE REGULATED THE STOCK MARKET 


On disembarking, Mr. Harriman had a sharp attack 
that prostrated him, but he pluckily rallied and smilingly 
posed for the picture above, probably the last picture ever 
made of the great railroad magnate. 


allegation of his utter friendlessness. Yet while 
he might find real affection at home, from his 
family, from some direct beneficiary, “for a man 
whose nod means bread and butter or starva- 
tion to thousands of men,” said Lefévre, “a 
man who has had scores of business associates, 
who has met more people than the average 
man, Harriman is to all intents and purposes 
friendless. He himself has never gone out of his 
way to make friends except when he needed 


friends to help him.” Lefévre said he had 
spoken to many of Harriman’s associates and 
had yet to hear one of them speak affection- 
ately of him. It is a hard thing to chronicle 
of any man; but Harriman had his compen- 
sations. He felt that he had been an empire 
builder and had done great good to others as 
well as himself. Here is more of this same 
conversation on which we have already drawn. 
Do you realize, he was asked, the responsi- 
bilities of such a man as yourself toward the 
public? 


“ ‘Certainly I realize them.’ His fingers tapped 
instinctively on the typewritten sheet before him, 
the record of what he had done. 

“‘But the public assails and attacks you and 
impugns your motives and accuses you of all 
sorts of things. Doesn’t the thanklessness of the 
job ever embitter you?’ 

“‘That remains.’ The typewritten pages, the 
mass of golden statistics, the unimpeachable rec- 
ord of work done—great work well done. He 
had made scores of millious out of it; the ‘public’ 
had made hundreds of millions. 

“*And is that all the satisfackon you get out 
of it?? He faced me and said very earnestly: 
‘Don’t you think it’s some satisfaction that we 
stopped the overflow of the Colorado River 
when the Government couldn’t, and saved the 
lives and property of hundreds of families? Don’t 
you think that is some satisfaction?’ 

“*Ves, I said. 

“Don’t you think it’s some satisfaction when 
after the San Francisco disaster we were able 
to move 200,000 people out of the stricken city 
without one accident? Isn’t it some satisfaction 
to have done that? Isn’t it?” 


It is so much harder to pass judgment on-a 
man’s character than on his methods. Harri- 
man received his whole education, one might 
say, in Wall street. He went there as a poor 
boy, the son of an Episcopal rector who was 
for years without a parish and without any 
salary to speak of. Is it surprising that he 
came out of Wall street with methods and 
moral standards that showed the influence of 
his schooling? When people denounce him, 
you will find, on examination, that it is for 
these methods and standards they have de- 
nounced him. C. M. Keys had a series of 
brilliant articles on Harriman in The World’s 
Work some time ago in which Harriman’s 
Wall street methods were held up to execra- 
tion—the reorganization of the Alton road, 
the, subtle scheming to hold the Equitable 
Life’s funds, and various other things; but 
when it came to Harriman the man, he had 
little but good to say of him, “That he is 
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A SUPREME EFFORT 





Weak and thin and sallow, Mr. Harriman waved aside his attendants and insisted on walking down the gang- 
plank alone, while the officers of the ship stood near to lend assistance if it was needed, and the reporters and 
photographers watched every movement as carefully as a mother watches the first steps of her child. 


cruel, hard, cold,” we are told, “all men ad- 
mit. Yet his beautiful devotion to his young- 
est brother, William Harriman, has become 
a proverb to all who knew them through the 
latter days of the life of that brother.” We 
quote further from this series of articles, a 
sort of summing up of Harriman’s case: 


“In these articles, I have tried to point out 
without fear and without bias the salient facts 
with regard to Mr. Harriman, personally, finan- 
cially, and politically. On the one hand, he 
myst be adjudged a clean man, with none of those 
detestable vices that so often go hand in hand 
with great wealth in this metropolis. He lives 
cleanly, temperately, moderately, as a man should. 
He is neither blatant nor extravagant, but rather 
simple and unaffected and extremely democratic 
in his tastes. To his parents, to his younger 
brother, while he lived, and to his children he 
has been true and properly affectionate. As a 


servant of the public, he has done his duty in 
the upbuilding of the West, working through the 
two great railroads that bear his name. To his 
stockholders, speaking largely, he has been lavish; 
and this is stated with the full belief that he 
himself profited in every instance largely in the 
very largess he created for his stockholders. I 
cannot see how that fact can detract from the 
measure of his service to his stockholders. As 
a financier, without defending in the least the 
methods that he used to bring the results about, 
the results of his administration have not been 
proven detrimental to the people of the United 
States. In addition, he has done some service to 
the scientific world, through the Harriman Alas- 
ka Expedition, and to philanthropy. 

“Beyond that, in praise, it is not possible to go. 
Across the reverse of the picture lies the foul 
trail of Wall Street, at its worst—its tricks, its 
subterfuges, its unprincipled chicanery, its unholy 
lust for gain.” 





PINCHOT: A MILLIONAIRE WITH A MISSION 


HERE is a quarrel in President 
Taft’s official family. It is a 
quarrel between the partisans of 
h Gifford Pinchot and those of 

Secretary Ballinger, of the de- 
partment of the Interior. The subject of the 
quarrel is a question of public policy in the 
administration of the public lands, with special 
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reference to coal lands in Alaska. To what 
degree the trouble involves these two men per- 
sonally and to what extent it has been confined 
to their followers and subordinates is still un- 
certain; but in such affairs, as in the case of a 
forest fire, one never can tell what a tiny 
flame may develop into when the breezes be- 
gin to fan it. Just now there is a marked 
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A RADICAL CONSERVATOR 


With one possible exception, Gifford Pinchot, head of the Forest Service of the United States, is the foremost 
leader in the movement for the conservation of our national resources. The friction between his department and 
Secretary Ballinger’s is interpreted as a conflict of policies rather than of persons, and calls for the highest exercise 
of the President’s qualities as a pacifier and harmonizer. 
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disposition to blow the flame of this particu- 
lar fire into a conflagration in which the whole 
conservation policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration is involved, Pinchot standing for the 
Roosevelt policy of a liberal interpretation 
of the laws for the sake of the “general good” 
and Ballinger standing for a strict construc- 
tion of those laws. 

Whatever may come of this particular for- 
est fire, Gifford Pinchot has become some- 
thing more than a passing incident. He stands 
for a big idea—the conservation of our public 
resources—as no other man, with the possible 
exception of Senator Burton, of Ohio, stands 
for it in the public eye. He is a man with a 
mission, and he has succeeded in enlisting in 
his mission two Presidents, forty-six gov- 
ernors and a very considerable part of both 
houses of Congress. “I want to say here,” 
said President Roosevelt, at the opening of 
the historic conference of governors in Wash- 
ington, “that if it had not been for Gifford 
Pinchot, this conference never would or could 
have been held.” If a man is to be measured 
by the size of his mission—and what better 
way is there of measuring him?—Pinchot has 
become one of the largest men in our public 
life. 

When he graduated from Yale about twen- 
ty years ago, where he won high honors 
on the athletic field as well as in the class 
room, young Pinchot was a millionaire, with 
a world of pleasure before him to be had for 
the asking. He threw in his lot, however, with 
the toilers and builders. He had imbibed from 
‘his father a love of forest culture and he de- 
termined to make a specialty along this line. 
There were no schools of forestry in this 
country then, so Pinchot betook himself to 
Nancy, France, where he spent a year in 
study. Then he hunted up the British in- 
spector general of Indian forests, Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, who has figured in one of Kipling’s 
sketches—“In the Rukh.” At Sir Dietrich’s 
invitation he joined a class from the English 
Forest School that was about to make a tour 
of Germany and Switzerland, under Sir Diet- 
rich’s guidance. Then it was that he returned 
to America to start a new profession here. 
He made extensive tours of inspection in this 
country and Canada, and in 1892 hung out his 
shingle, so to speak, in New York, soliciting 
forestry practice as counsel for private own- 
ers of timber lands. One of his magazine 
articles attracted the attention of Mr. Van- 
derbilt, and Pinchot was called into service 
on the Biltmore estate in North Carolina, 
owned by Mr. Vanderbilt, and including about 


100,000 acres of forest land. He entered the 
public service in 1896, when Hoke Smith, then 
Secretary of the Interior, called on the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to report on a 
national policy for the forest lands of the 
United States. The Academy placed Pinchot 
on the commission that made the report. He 
afterward became a special agent of the Gov- 
ernment, and when, a little later, the Division 
of Forestry was established in a very modest 
way, consisting of ten persons, mostly clerks, 
Gifford Pinchot was made its chief. The 
Forest Service, which Mr. Pinchot has since 
developed, now numbers about 3000 persons, 
250 of whom are professional foresters. That 
part of the national estate which is admin- 
istered by this department has a money value 
more than twice that of the total equipment 
of the Army and Navy. To supply the de- 
mands of the new profession inaugurated in 
this country by Pinchot, several of the lead- 
ing universities have established forestry 
schools, one of them on an endowment con- 
tributed by Pinchot himself. He is now not 
only at the head of the Forest Service but 
also chairman of the National Conservation 
Commission. 

So much for the man’s career. What is the 
man himself like? 

Hewitt Thomas, writing some time since in 
The Review of Reviews, asserted that the 
friendship between President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Pinchot was “perhaps closer than any 
other friendship the President has.” The same 
writer proceeded to describe Pinchot’s char- 
acter. He is represented to be “modest as a 
girl,” yet “a fighter who knows not when to 
relent.” His customs and manners are sim- 
plicity itself. “With the bluest of blue blood, 
dating back to the Huguenots of France, he is 
a thoro democrat, showing no arrogance and 
despising display. Tho having authority over 
an immense ‘empire, Mr. Pinchot is cut off 
from no one and barred by no batteries of sec- 
retaries, no series of inner doors. There are 
no barriers about him such as are commonly 
found in Washington officialdom in cases 
where there is much less power and authority.” 

Another pen-picture of Pinchot is given us 
(in World’s Work) by Herbert Knox Smith, 
the United States Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions: 


“He is tall and erect, vigorous in carriage, 
with a clean-cut face and an intent look, full of 
kindness, absolutely unselfish, and without ambi- 
tion for himself except the ambition to do his 
work. He is a tennis and football player, hunter 
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and athlete, as jolly as a boy and as full of fun; 
and next to the national forest in his regard 
comes deep-sea fishing and the tuna and tarpon. 
He is by nature a builder and a constructor. Men 
are mostly of two classes, those in whom the 
critical faculty prevails, and those in whom the 
creative instinct is predominant. Mr. Pinchot 
is of the latter and rarer class, with the energy 
and decision of the leader, a game and generous 
fighter: for principle, with the iron and fire, the 
steadfastness and wit, that are the blended heri- 
tage of his Puritan and Huguenot ancestry. He 
has the finest regard for the feelings of others, 
a kindness that never hurts if it can be helped, 
a personal attractiveness that makes it hard for 
his friends to tell the truth about him and not 
seem to exaggerate. His character is explainable 
only by his single underlying motive of service.” 


One looks in vain in the periodicals for hos- 
tile sketches of Pinchot. He is one of the 
men whom the scribes all seem to delight to 
honor, and when they write of him their ar- 
ticles turn into eulogies before you know it. 
Forbes-Lindsay, writing in The World To- 


day, follows this same custom. He sees in 
Pinchot’s features the stamp of forcefulness, 
yet he thinks a physiognomist would be apt to 
put him down as an artist or litterateur. “To- 
ward the close of a hard day, when the hair 
is rumpled and the face takes on an expres- 
sion akin to sadness, you are reminded of 
Edgar Allan Poe.” But the strongest impres- 
sion of all, as made by the whole man, is that 
of intense energy. “It is exhibited in his 
every action and even in his speech. He dis- 
plays it at home as much as in his office, at 
play or at work. He is one of those rare be- 
ings who seem to have a superfluity of vitality 
and exude it. You leave him with a springy 
step and a feeling of cheer that you are at 
a loss to account for.” 

Gifford Pinchot is a bachelor. He has been 
too devoted to his work to find a help-mate 
or perhaps to feel the need of one. The re- 
puted possessor of several millions, it is said 
that he probably does not spend for his living 
even the sum of $5,000 paid to him as a sal- 
ary by the government. 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA 


IVE thousand horsemen, it seems, 
are to form that line of circum- 
vallation within which the Crown 
Prince of Abyssinia intends to 
collect vast herds of elephants 
for Theodore Roosevelt to shoot. It is still 

by no means certain that the author of “The 

Winning of the West” can accept the invita- 

tion lately despatched by the most pigmented 

of his African admirers, Prince Liji Jeassu 

—our cables make the name Liji Yassu—to 

participate in what has come to be the typical 
sport of the realm of Menelik. That descend- 

ant of the Queen of Sheba long since invited 

Colonel Roosevelt to be his guest, only to be 
told that since the rough rider had declined 
the offers of European potentates to become 

his host, it might seem discourteous to dis- 
criminate in favor of an African. There- 
upon his Highness, the Crown Prince Liji 

Jeassu, resolved to ask the Colonel unofficially 
to join him in an elephant hunt. By this time, 
no doubt, the Abyssinian deputation has ap- 
prised the ex-President of the arrangements 
already completed for the most gigantic ‘ele- 
phant hunt the dark continent has had since 
the days of Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

The pursuit of the elephant has been the 
favorite sport of the Crown Prince of Abys- 





sinia since his tenth year, and altho he is to- 
day but fourteen, he owns, according to the 
Paris Figaro, no less than two hundred pairs 
of tusks, all taken from animals felled by his 
own weapon. The Abyssinian elephant, it 
should be explained, is wholly unlike the spe- 
cies flourishing so tamely in India, which, hav- 
ing been domesticated from immemorial ages, 
is today a feature of ceremonial pageantry, an 
adjunct in the pursuit of the tiger and an in- 
dispensable beast of burden. The African ele- 
phant—and especially that variety roaming 
wild through Abyssinia—does not seem to 
have been domesticated since the days of the 
Carthaginians, “nor,” to quote a study of the 
Crown Prince’s favorite quarry in the London 
Times, “will the wildest imagination suggest 
that this gigantic quadruped is ever likely to 
emulate the exploits of his forebears under 
Hannibal and find a place in some recurring 
cycle of the art of war.” The future subjects 
of the boy Crown Prince deal with the ele- 
phant in quite another fashion. They were 
long satisfied with simply eating him, but civ- 
ilization having associated ivory with wealth, 
elephant slaughter is today an Abyssinian 
vested interest. The Crown Prince has made 
it practically his own, illustrating, as the Fig- 
aro observes, his uncle’s observation that in 
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Abyssinia royalty matures early. His High- 
ness, for example, has induced his grand- 
father Menelik to suppress that most deadly 
mode of exterminating elephants, the pit. It 
was usually dug twenty feet long, says the 
French daily, and wide enough to swallow and 
hold the hugest of tusked monsters. “After 
a period of frantic struggling, hunger and ex- 
haustion, the wretched animal was _ usually 
done to death by native spears.” Altho now 
forbidden by law, this pit digging remains a 
common practice of the natives of Abyssinia 
wherever the regiments of the Crown Prince 
do not penetrate. His Highness has now taken 
the characteristic animal of his future realm 
under his personal protection and is actively 
suppressing the practice of slaughtering the 
animal with spears and poisoned arrows. His 
crusade is rendered difficult by the fact that in 
Abyssinia ivory and specie are convertible 
terms. “A tusk is money,” to quote the words 
of a chief caught killing a gravid cow ele- 
phant. 

Obviously the gigantic hunt arranged in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s honor means the relaxa- 
tion of much of his Highness’s severity. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of elephants are 
to be surrounded and driven within range of 
the ex-President’s rifle if he but say the word. 

This willingness of the heir to the throne 
of Menelik to slaughter his favorite beast for 
the gratification of a guest is averred in the 
French daily just named to be very charac- 
teristic of Liji Jeassu. Altho he has but re- 
cently passed his fourteenth year, we read in 
the columns of our contemporary, “His High- 
ness deems himself the equivalent in matur- 
ity of any full grown male of the Caucasian 
race.” He shares his illustrious grandfather's 
consciousness of descent from Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, “aspiring to become the 
equal of the one in wisdom and of the other 
in charm.” Liji Jeassu is the son of Mene- 
lik’s beloved daughter Met Chinara Gask 
(or Waizaro Shoa Rogga), who became the 
bride of that renowned Abyssinian soldier, 
Ras Michael, about sixteen years ago. 
In aspect his Highness would be deemed by 
ourselves a good-looking colored boy. His 
round head is surmounted by a close crop of 
wool, short and “kinky.” The long, wide and 
straight nose, the thick lips, the large ears and 
more particularly the decidedly black skin at- 
test the genuineness of that ancient Ethiopian 
origin to which the royal family of Abyssinia 
is indebted for its position as the only reign- 
ing dynasty whose genealogy goes back to the 
Bible. With the contents of that volume 


Liji Jeassu familiarizes himself under the tui- 
tion of his mother, noted for her hairy legs. 
All the females of the Abyssinian royal house 
derive this hirsuteness of limb from _ the 
Queen of Sheba, says our French contem- 
porary, and among the subjects of Menelik 
the characteristic is revered. The Crown 
Prince, however, has no hair on his legs at all. 

What imparts more than usual importance 
to the personality of the youth just now is 
the growing incapacity, not to say senility, of 
his grandfather. Less than a year has gone 
by since the exciting morning in the palace 
at Addis Abeba when the Negus Negusti 
Menelik had a stroke which affected him men- 
tally as well as physically. For a long time 
afterward, says the London Post, his Majesiy 
was really incapable of transacting bus‘ness. 
It was difficult if not impossible to obtain ac- 
cess to him. The Empress—who by the way 
is not the grandmother of the Crown Prince 
—was greatly concerned “and the imperial 
court became more than ever a centre of 
rivalry and intrigue.” Some of the most emi- 
nent physicians in Europe were summoned in 
haste. They concluded that with proper nurs- 
ing there was no reason why the Negus should 
not live another ten years. Recently Mene- 
lik’s physical condition has deteriorated, but 
the London Post warns the world against 
sensational despatches regarding his condition 
and the state of affairs in his realm emanating 
from Rome. The Italian government—eager 
to annex a part of Abyssinia and smarting 
under the defeat sustained at Adowa—is sus- 
pected of inspiring an unfavorable impres- 
sion of the royal Abyssinian house. That is 
why the young Crown Prince is revealed in 
character sketches in the Rome Tribuna as 
an uncouth negro hoodlum. So the London 
Post intimates. Liji Jeassu has been de- 
scribed in Italian organs as a barbarian, il- 
literate, spending his leisure in torture of the 
helpless blacks who have to wait upon him 
day and night. This depreciation of the heir 
to the throne is supposed to be instigated by 
several powerful “rases” or minor kings who 
are credited with a desire to assume the im- 
perial dignity. “It is quite possible that one 
or the other of these local rulers may think 
it worth while to imitate Menelik’s example 
and to snatch the supreme authority by force 
of arms.” Nothing could promote such an 
enterprise so effectively as the dissemination 
of the idea that Liji Jeassu is unfit to reign.” 

One way of acquainting Europe with the 
personal qualities of the Crown Prince of 
Abyssinia is to have him make a round of 
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the courts of Europe. An itinerary under the 
tutelage of his father, embracing the capitals 
of the old world, had to be cut short owing 
to the seriousness of Menelik’s malady. One 
story in the Figaro says that Menelik has 
now lost all power of speech. Tai-Tu, now 
Empress, is rumored to entertain a prejudice 
against the heir to the throne and to exclude 
him from the bedside of his grandfather on 
the plea that Liji Jeassu makes so much noise. 
It is certainly agreed by Italians and English 


who have seen him that the Crown Prince | 


of Abyssinia inherits the tremendous lung 
power which, whether derived from Solomon 
or the Queen of Sheba, made the yell of Men- 
elik audible on good authority at the distance 
of a mile. That, however, was many a year 
ago. Liji Jeassu shouts loud and long when 
hurling a spear at an elephant. He leaps sev- 
eral feet into the air and he can remain un- 
der the water when he dives for nearly two 
minutes. These, however, are records in 
which he has been surpassed by his grand- 
father. On the other hand, Menelik never 
learned to express himself fluently in any 
idiom but that of his people, whereas Liji 
Jeassu speaks French, German and English 
quite well, 


He was greatly admired by the Europeans 
who saw him on the occasion of his formal 
proclamation to the people in the capacity of 
heir to the throne. Attired in a long black 
cloak, with an immense sword in his right 
hand and long red boots that reached quite to 
his hips, Liji Jeassu impressed the corre- 
spondent of the Figaro as “spectacularly in- 
genuous” and “very beautiful in a black, Afri- 
can way.” All the important “rases,” native 
chiefs and tribesmen had been summoned to 
Addis Abeba for the ceremonial. There was 
a vast concourse of the natives from all over 
the empire in the large open space outside the 
capital where Menelik himself was once so 
pleased to harangue his subjects. Menelik, at 
that moment, was lying upon what may yet 
prove his death bed. He did not appear nor 
did the Queen, but their Majesties sent, we 
learn from the Figaro, the box despatched in 
biblical times by the Queen of Sheba to Solo- 
mon. The wise ruler of Jerusalem was to divine 
the contents of this box without opening it and 
the angel Gabriel revealed that two pearls 
were inside. They were still there when Liji 
Jeassu was proclaimed heir to the sovereignty, 
as was apparent when the precious stones were 
exhibited to the awed chiefs and rases. 





THE DISTURBER OF MEXICO 


AVING taken refuge in his in- 

accessible mountain fastness of 

H Galeana, in the state of Nuevo 
Leon, where, at last accounts, he 

was holding the troops from the 

capital at bay, General Bernardo Reyes, can- 
didate for the vice-presidency of Mexico and 
fomenter of the agitation against Diaz, is 
feasting his friends. Stories of his impend- 
ing arrest have reached this country, but as 
Reyes has just celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day in the bosom of his family, the assump- 
tion is that, being well surrounded by troops 
and being the idol of the army, the federal 
authorities hesitate to take the last logical 
step against him. For General Bernardo 
Reyes could not be incarcerated without pre- 
cipitating something very like a revolt in 
arms. He has been practically altho not offi- 
cially deprived of his functions as governor 
of Nuevo Leon. Yet as candidate for the 
second post in the republic and as the leader 
of all who oppose the Diaz system, he must 
be, as the Buenos Ayres Prensa remarks, con- 
scious of the potentiality of greatness. He 


may, in fact, rule Mexico when Diaz is no 
more. Everything depends upon the outcome 
of this most fiercely fought election. 

For the present, General Reyes, protected 
by a regiment of the soldiers to whom he has 
imparted the art of war, hunts, shoots and 
dines. He is a man of iron, in the words of 
our South American contemporary, one of 
those heroes of the Napoleonic school who 
march to the conquest of liberty as in- 
trepidly as they achieved the liberty of Mex- 
ico. Reyes it was who trained the army of 
modern Mexico, who equipped it with the 
modern rifle, who drilled, clothed and fed it. 
Diaz gets all the credit, remarks the Buenos 
Ayres paper, but that is because the outside 
world is in ignorance of the genius of Reyes. 
His modesty and his honesty are twin facets 
of the diamond of his nature, “Reyes being a 
gem of the first water.” His dark and steely 
eye, we are told, meets the beholder’s glance 
serenely. The mustache and imperial, iron 
gray and well trimmed, are military in a 
French sense, for Reyes received the best part 
of his training in France and clings to the 
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Parisian idea that artillery is the king of bat- 
tle. The Mexican artillery is among the fin- 
est in the world because Reyes has brought it 
to perfection. “Nevertheless,” to repeat the 
words of the Argentine paper, “Diaz wins the 
glory while Reyes does the deed.” 

What evinces the superiority of General 
Reyes in the recurring struggle of his tem- 
pestuous days in the indifference he displays 
to wealth. Born to inherit millions, he is 
poor. Having held the governship of his na- 
tive state of Nuevo Leon, he relinquished it 
to assume the post of Minister of Marine at 
the capital and served there some years until 
Diaz, fearing his influence, banished him back 
to Monterey. The real cause of the disgrace 
of Reyes, according to the Prensa, is the jeal- 
ousy of Limantour. The feud between these 
men has long been to Mexican politics what 
the mutual animosities of Marat and Robes- 
pierre were to the French Revolution. Just 
prior to the retirement of Reyes from the 
Ministry of War and Marine, the soldier’s 
son, a fiery champion of his father’s cause, 
inspired a whole series of attacks upon 
Limantour in the Protesta. That truculent 
sheet, since suppressed, was very fond of com- 
paring General Reyes with Lafayette. - Reyes, 
like Lafayette, was no orator, “if we under- 
stand by oratory that emphatic and loud- 
sounding verbosity which stuns the auditors 
and leaves but wind in the ear.” The conver- 
sation of the General, serious and well con- 
sidered, “anticipates his oratorical manner” in 
that while not invariably correct grammati- 
cally it is always popular politically with the 
oppressed. Charges that Reyes is a demagog 
emanated from Limantour’s “reptile press,” 
the object being to sow distrust in the mind 
of Diaz. He and Reyes were as Damon and 
Pythias once, but now they never meet. 

Blending the polished deference of French 
manners with the easy comradeship of Ameri- 
can informality, the whole flavored by ancient 
Roman placidity, to plagiarize afresh from 
the character sketch in the Prensa, Bernardo 
Reyes inevitably inspired the bosoms of poli- 
ticians in the capital with impotent envy but 
not impotent alarm. “The lure of gold never 
ate into his great soul.” Early and late he 
watched over the army with a devotion as pa- 
ternal as the discipline he maintained was in- 
flexible. Little by little he won the hearts of 
the rank and file as well as of the officers. 
All might have gone well with Reyes but for 
his protests to Diaz that the administration 
policy would infallibly bring the government 
into subjection to the moneyed and commer- 
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cialized cliques. “Burgesses,” Reyes is quoted 
as terming them, “with breeches pockets for 
brains.” Instead of that eagerness for the 
emancipation of man from superstition, which 
had been the dream of the general’s youth, 
he saw about him but evidences of a financial 
solvency that draped itself fantastically in 
the cloak of republican  institutionalism. 
“Equality, liberty, fraternity—Reyes looked 
for these and found only money-making.” 

Modern Mexico thus proved itself to Reyes 
a failure. Thus is the psychology of his atti- 
tude interpreted in the sympathetic South 
American press. General Reyes dwells still 
in the innocence of those early illusions which 
when he was twenty once prompted him to 
attempt suicide because liberty was dead. He 
was dragged from the river near Monterey 
in a half drowned condition and told that the 
attempt to set up a monarchy had proved 
abortive. Diaz—then hailed as the Brutus 
of the Republic by Reyes himself—had over- 
thrown another conspiracy against republican 
liberty. From that hour Reyes swore to sec- 
ond Diaz in all his work of regeneration. The 
state of Nuevo Leon was at that time a wild 
and bandit-ridden region. Reyes made him- 
self master-of its destinies. He had the mag- 
netism of the born ruler but very little of the 
administrative genius of the practical ex- 
ploiter. Always booted and spurred, Reyes, 
thanks to the vigor of his bodily frame, made 
the necessary theatrical impression and filled 
all followers with the indispensable enthus- 
iasm, but his conceptions were Draconian 
rather than modern. Making Nuevo Leon his 
Sparta, Reyes played the part of Lycurgus 
with perfect probity. 

Venerable tho he is in years as in appear- 
ance, General Reyes continues to amaze his 
admirers by displays of that personal strength 
for which he was renowned as a very young 
man. A tradition of Nuevo Leon has it that 
when a callow lieutenant Bernardo could bend 
a silver dollar between his fingers and pull 
a sapling out of the ground with a vigorous 
twist of his long arms. To this very day he 
can outride the best horseman on his staff 
and run with what seems the swiftness of a 
hound. It is to his practice and skill as a 
fencer that the General ascribes the preserva- 
tion of his physique and the suppleness and 
verve of his every movement. His skill with 
the foils has enabled him to keep old age at 
bay and to escape the corpulence which at- 
tacks so many Mexicans of good birth after 
middle age. The General’s advantages in the 
details of personal appearance—the lightness 
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General Bernardo Reyes, long governor of the state of Nuevo Leon and candidate for the vice-presidency, is re- 
garded as the anti-administration factor in the political furies of the national election, 
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and ease of his gait, the readiness with which 
he vaults upon a steed, the erect pride of his 
head—are to be attributed, it seems, to the 
strengthening of his arm, back and leg mus- 
cles that results from proficiency with the 
sword. Old age finds him wide chested, alert 
and hale. 

In his powerful chest beats, too, a noble 
and generous as well as a vigorous heart, ob- 
serves our South American authority. “The 
heart of General Reyes pulsates with lofty 
sentiments of Mexican patriotism, a Hanni- 
balian heart, thirsting for glory, not from a 
spirit of self-aggrandizement but for the sake 
of his native land.” Prodigality itself, we 
read further, must seem thrift when com- 
pared with the readiness of Reyes to make 
presents of his patrimony to his friends. Upon 
the companions of his campaigns he has be- 
stowed houses, lands and money—not the re- 
sources of the national treasury but the in- 
heritance that came to him from a long line 
of distinguished ancestors. For the General 
is the scion of one of the wealthiest houses in 
the republic. Many a thousand acres in the 
state of Nuevo Leon belonged to him when 
he came of age. Instead of exploiting for his 
own benefit the mineral resources of his im- 
mense properties, he has carved his acres out 
into estates for his friends. His propensity 
to give in this fashion assumes at times “the 
proportions of a mania.” For that reason he 
is one of the poorest as well as one of the 
most popular of Mexicans. 

Hospitality is the philosophy of his life. He 
communicates himself to his legions of friends 
by dining and wining them. The vast domes- 
tic establishment maintained by him in one of 
the inaccessible fastnesses of the Nuevo Leon 
he loves is baronial in its gastronomic re- 
sources and royal in its state. The visitor is 
ceremoniously hailed from afar the moment 
word of his coming has reached the General’s 
household. An escort of faithful retainers is 
despatched to bid the arriving guest welcome, 
to speed him to the door. There, in his uni- 
form, stands the General himself, sword in 
hand. The stranger’s credentials are scru- 
tinized not with suspicion but in the spirit of 
convivial yet dignified appreciation of -the 
honor. The General eagerly inquires into 
every detail of his guest’s past, his present 
and the schemes he may have formed for his 
future. Nothing could surpass the liveliness 
of the old soldier’s interest in whatever may 
have brought his visitor to the door, nor the 
expansiveness of the geniality with which he 
will be made one of the joyous household. In- 


stant preparations for a glorious feast diffuse 
a feverish activity throughout the dining 
room. 

All who have studied this patriarchial pri- 
vate life of his pay it the tribute of their ad- 
miration. It is the life not merely of a sol- 
dier and citizen, kindly, considerate and with- 
out blame in his family affections, but the way 
of one who longs to make friends and to keep 
them for their own sake, the self expression 
of a nature as simple as it is upright, guile- 
less, disinterested and pure. There is a dash 
of Irish blood in the veins of General Reyes, 
as might be inferred from the fluency of his 
conversational liveliness. From the first course 
to the arrival of the cigarets, he never lets the 
talk flag. One might almost accuse this states- 
man of indiscretion, so freely does he un- 
bosom himself of his impressions and ideas. 
This proclivity of his is responsible for the 
suspicions entertained with respect to him in 
the capital, for whenever General Reyes feels 
aggrieved he takes any guest who chances to 
be dining with him into his confidence. His 
utterances lose none of their pungency when 
repeated at Chapultepec, where his fondness 
for the last word has made him many critics 
—not to say enemies—in the large official cir- 
cle. 

Yet is there in every word proceeding from 
the mouth of this untypical Mexican some- 
thing artless and spontaneous that robs his 
censure of all malice, imparting to it even, as 
the Prensa says, “a grace of the heart” forc- 
ing every hearer to love the man. “His soul 
is on his lips and it is a limpid, almost child- 
like soul.” The delighted guest is as like as 
not to find himself the cynosure of many a 
native eye, for, like a true patriarch, the Gen- 
eral is accessible to the humblest of those who 
serve him, a circumstance of which the na- 
tives take advantage by crowding in to stare 
at the latest arrival. The soup finds a head 
or two poked in the window. By the time the 
third course has been served, the hall leading 
into the dining room is beset by a throng, 
peering in and making audible comment. The 
pouring of the coffee is the signal for the in- 
flux of the populace, who circulate abqut the 
table with all the nrimitive simplicity of life 
in the holy land where a stranger at the table 
is a signal to his host’s neighbors to invade 
the dining room. General Reyes keeps open 
house all the year round and none is too hum- 
ble for pot luck. 

For the time being he dwells in the midst of 
alarms, having neither rest by day nor slum- 
ber in the night. 
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IS DEMOCRACY IN 
Corr) HE conflict between the demo- 
cratic and the aristocratic ideals 

T has furnished endless material for 

controversy in every age. It pre- 

sents unsettled problems in the 
field of sociology, in art and in religion. It is 
equally troublesome in the domain of litera- 
ture, for no one has ever decided conclusively 
whether literary greatness is determined by the 
verdict of the wise few or the uncultured 
many. 

In a new book* on “Modern English,” Prof. 
George Philip Krapp, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, makes a powerful plea in behalf of lit- 
erary democracy. He argues that literature 
finds its sustenance in language, and that lan- 
guage is the most democratic thing of which 
we know. It grew up as a means of convey- 
ing needs, desires, ideas, aspirations, common 
to all, and is most effective when it enables 
men to express themselves most fully and 
satisfactorily in their relation to one another. 
“Anything in speech,” says Professor Krapp, 
“which prevents the democratic nation from 
realizing itself as a self-determining body is 
harmful. Thus the national speech of a de- 
mocracy cannot be sectional; if there is not 
one uniform speech acceptable to the whole 
nation, then the speech of one region must 
have equal authority with that of another. 
The speech of a democracy cannot be a class 
speech; it cannot be a traditional literary 
speech, the so-called ‘best English’ of a special 
limited academic or literary class. Its roots 
must go deeper. They must strike down into 
the region of the practical daily life of the 
citizens whose vote and whose opinion make 
the country what it is. The welfare 
of the speech of a democracy can no more 
be left in the hands of a few preservers or 
regulators than its political government can 
be left in the hands of a few self-appointed 
directors or dictators.” 

In all study of language as expression, Pro- 
fessor Krapp goes on to argue, it is now gen- 
erally conceded by those who have given much 
thought to the matter that the spoken as com- 
pared with the written or literary language is 
of far the greater importance. It is mainly in 





*Mopern Enciisu: Its GrowTH_AND PRESENT Use. By 
George Philip Krapp, Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Literature and Art 


LETTERS POSSIBLE? 


the living speech of men and wemcn in their 
daily relations that language develops and 
grows, and “the language of literature,” so 
Professor Krapp holds, “is merely an approxi- 
mate transcription, more or less remote, of the 
language of speech. It is from the latter that 
the language of literature is derived, and it 
must always return to its source to renew 
itself when, as it constantly tends to do, it be- 
comes attenuated and outworn.” From this it 
follows that speech is what should be studied 
not only for effectiveness in conversation but 
also for effectiveness in literature. To quote 
further : 


“The popular opinion is not usually in accord 
with this statement. It is often believed that the 
language of literature is something different from 
and better than the language of speech. This lat- 
ter, being the common possession of all, is looked 
down upon as something ignoble, or at least not 
admirable. Because it is familiar, it is regarded 
as contemptible. It is supposed that the ability 
to use the English of literature is a special and 
acquired accomplishment, and that one learns the 
language of literature as one learns a new art, 
like playing the piano or painting. Beng a spe- 
cial and higher accomplishment, the language of 
literature is thus often regarded as furnishing 
the model for the language of speech, and the 
theory is held that the latter should be made to 
conform as fully as possible to the former. One 
need only ‘talk like a book’ to realize the ab- 
surdity of such a belief. On the other hand it is 
no credit to the language of literature to read like 
a book. Literary language which is bookish we 
do not regard as admirable; on the contrary, 
when we want to praise an author’s style, we 
rather say that it is true, natural, real. The fact 
is that literature endeavors merely to transcribe 
life, to give in te permanent form of words and 
sentences the passing experiences, thoughts, and 
emotions of men. According as it does this the 
more directly and truly, the greater literature it 
is. There is no need to prove that language is 
one of the most characteristic expressions of hu- 
man life. It is as speaking beings that men think 
of themselves. The writer, therefore, who wishes 
to transcribe human life, must transcribe it in the 
forms of speech in which it finds its most im- 
mediate expression.” 


Professor Krapp proceeds to illustrate his 
argument as follows: 


“It is interesting to observe that just those per- 
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iods of English literature have been greatest in 
which the language of literature stood nearest to 
the language of speech. Chaucer’s literary style 
became more and more natural as he grew older, 
until in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ his latest work, 
we almost think we hear his characters speak. 
The language of Shakespeare is the language of 
the drama, and whatever conventions the language 
of the drama may have, its prime requsite is that 
it shall be true to life. The poets of a third great 
period of English literature, beginning with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, made the imitation 
of the simple speech of daily life their first prin- 
ciple. Their art on the side of language consists 
largely in a return to nature as exemplified in 
speech. What is true of English is true of lit- 
erature generally. Students of Greek tell us that 
much of the charm of Greek literature consists 
in the intimate dependence of the language of lit- 
erature upon the language of speech; Greek liter- 
ary style is not a special caste language for lit- 
erary purposes, but rather an extension of the 
spoken language to written uses. Moliére, the 
only Frenchman worthy to rank as the fellow of 
Shakespeare, owes much of his power to the 
naturalness of his style. Hating as he did hy- 
pocrisy and affectation in every form, we should 
expect to find him natural and real in his writ- 
ing. In short it is a false standard of value to 
assume that the test of highest excellence is to 
be found only in printed and written words. These 
are merely makeshifts and substitutes for the real- 
ity. They serve, to be sure, a very important 
purpose. For one thing, they preserve what other- 
wise might become lost if intrusted only to oral 
transmission. They perform a tremendous service 
to humanity also by extending the bounds of in- 
dividual experience. In a library of books we can 
commune at will with the spirits of all ages and 
all places. Indeed the ability to write is so highly 
regarded by mankind that perhaps no other kind 
of fame is so generally and so eagerly desired as 
literary fame. Yet this glory should not blird 
one to the fact that literature is not self-produc- 
ing, but grows out of nature. The aspirant for 
literary fame must not only know letters, above 
all he must know life. If he wishes to write for his 
age, he must know how the men of his age speak. 
He must not expend all his energy and admiration 
upon books, but must turn to that form of the 
language which, above the language of books, is 
the most wonderful, the most dignified, and the 
most worthy of respect, the flexible, subtle speech 
of men in the infinite relations of human life.” 


This theory of language and literature is 
bound to commend itself to every consistent 
democrat. It is very alluring to the imagina- 
tion, as even hostile critics admit, and unde- 
niably explains most of the great changes 
which have taken place in the history of Eng- 
lish. But it does not cover the whole ground. 

Mr. Clayton Hamilton, in The Forum, takes 


the aristocratic side cf the argument. What 
Professor Krapp has forgotten, he avers, is 
that “language, at its best, is an art; and no 
art ever was or ever can be a democratic insti- 
tution. The best usages of any art are de- 
termined by taste; and no one can deny that 
the taste of the majority is almost always 
wrong. Tho all may speak intelligibly, it is 
only the few in any age who speak with 
nicety ; and to determine what is the best Eng- 
lish, it is necessary, therefore, to listen to the 
few. And if we turn our attention to lan- 
guage that is written, we are bound to admit 
that its laws are regulated by the habits of an 
aristocracy of letters. The written langu>ge 
of Milton is not a democratic institution; and 
neither is the written. language of Words- 
worth, in spite of his deliberate attempt to imi- 
tate the daily speech of dalesmen.” Mr. Ham- 
ilton continues: 


“Professor Krapp, because of his determination 
to be democratic, continually denies that the lan- 
guage of literature is better than the language of 
speech. He admits that it is different; but when 
the question of better or less good arises, he feels 
inclined to side with the unliterary populace. 
Toward the end of his book he states that ‘there 
is no such thing as an absolute English.’ If this 
be so, there is reason for grave discouragement 
among the gallant few who burn the midnight 
cigaret and search for the inevitable word. All 
brave and earnest literary toil is inspired by the 
contrary belief, that there is an absolute, ideal ex- 
pression for every thought that urges to be ut- 
tered. It is to find the one best way of saying 
something that our literary artists strive and 
strain. Is Professor Krapp correct in his con- 
clusion that there is no one best way? ‘No ab- 
solute English?’—Let me for reassurance on the 
counter side, recall a sheaf of sentences and 
phrases from many sources, old and new, which 
seem to me to say more perfectly than any imagin- 
able other form of words the images or thoughts 
that they were fashioned to convey: 


“Until the day break, and the shadows flee 
away.’ 

“*For this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found.’ 

“And thou, all-shaking thunder, smite flat the 
thick rotundity o’ the world!’ 

“‘Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an 
excellent thing in woman.’ 

“*Absent thee from felicity a while.’ 

“‘No light, but rather darkness visible.’ 

“Quietly rested under the drums and tramp- 
lings of three conquests.’ 

“*The holy time is quiet as a nun, breathless 
with adoration.’ 

“*Magic casements opening on the foam of 
perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.’ 
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“*A savage place! as holy and enchanted as 
eer beneath a waning moon was haunted by 
woman wailing for her demon-lover!’ 

“lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.’ 

“‘Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere.’ 

“‘“On one side lay the ocean, and on one lay a 
great water, and the moon was full.’ 

“*Sea-gulls sidelong circling.’ 

“*The sudden springing up of a great run of 
dashing surf along the sea-front of the isle.’ 


“These sentences, tho they have been culled 
from several centuries and represent many differ- 
ent styles, are nearly all exceedingly simple; and 
yet no one of them bears any resemblance to the 
habitual daily speech of the majority of educated 
people at the time when it was written. And my 
point is that the literary utterance is in each case 
better than any unliterary expression of the same 
idea could possibly have been; and that, in several 
at least of the sentences selected, the utterance is 
absolute—in other words, the thing to be said has 
been said is the one best way.” 


If, as Professor Krapp says, the purpose of 
language is “the satisfactory communication 
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of thought and feeling,” and “that is good 
English which performs this function satisfac- 
torily,” then, Mr. Hamilton rejoins, this sen- 
tence is good English: “Ah gwan!—quit yer 
kiddin!” We often hear it spoken; and it 
nearly always performs its function satisfac- 
torily. That is to say, it leaves no doubt as to 
the thought and feeling of the speaker. And 
if language at its best can do no more than 
permit a man to express himself so that he 
may be understood, “then the phrase, ‘sea-gulls 
sidelong circling,’ is no better than the phrase, 
‘the sea-gulls tilted to one side and flying 
around in long spiral curves,’ and ‘laborious 
orient ivory sphere in sphere’ is no better than 
‘carved concentric spheres of ivory, wrought 
out laboriously by Chinese craftsmen.’” The 
argument concludes: “The root of the whole 
matter is that the democratic theory of lan- 
guage, when pushed to the utmost, leaves no 
room for the artist, who is doomed by natural 
endowment to talk and write as an aristocrat.” 





AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE 


TO OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES 


T IS significant that the hun- 

dredth anniversary of the birth of 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, which 

fell last month, was more ade- 

SDCY quately celebrated’ in England 

than in this country. A “centenary biography’’* 

by Lewis W. Townsend was published; the 

London Bookman issued a special number in 

honor of the occasion; and the London Times 

devoted a leading article to the appreciation 
of Dr. Holmes as man and writer. 

Holmes’s books, it seems, have made a deep 
impression in England, and this despite the fact 
that they are regarded there as of transient 
rather than permanent value. Their service, 
according to The Times, lies in the fact that, 
even more than the works of Lowell and Haw- 
thorne, they have helped to interpret the real 
America to England. “We are now able,” 
the Times writer says, “to think of Boston or 
Cambridge as places with a life of their own 
as distinct and as different from ours as the 
London of Pope is different from the London 
of Edward VII. The man who contributed 
to this intimacy, which is founded upon an 
understanding that we differ in many ways, as 


*Oxtver Wenpett Hortmes. By Lewis W. Townsend 


London: Headley Brothers. 


much as any of the rest, was undoubtedly 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, altho he did it by 
means that were very different from theirs. He 
was, in some respects, the most complete 
American of them all.” 

The chief interest of centenary celebrations, 
the same writer affirms, is that “they provide 
an opportunity for one generation to speak its 
mind of another with a candor and perhaps 
with an insight which contemporaries may 
hardly possess.” He continues: 


“The trial is sharp, for the books that live to 
such an age will live to a much greater age, and 
raise the standard of merit. very high. Let us 
own at once that Dr. Holmes’s works can hardly 
be said to survive in the sense that they still play 
any part in our lives; nor is he among the writers 
who live on without any message to deliver be- 
cause of the sheer delight we take in their art. 
The fact that there is some one—Mr. Townsend, 
to wit—who will write a centenary biography for 
a public that reads The Autocrat cannot be set 
down to either of these causes; and yet, if we 
seek it on a lower plane, we shall surely find 
reason enough. There is, to begin with, the rea- 
son that our own experience affords us. When 
we take it up at a tender age—for it is one of 
the first books that one reads for oneself—t 
tastes like champagne after breakfast cups of 
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weak tea. The miraculous ease with which the 
talk flows on, the richness of simile and anecdote, 
the humor and the pathos, the astonishing matur- 
ity of the style, and, above all, some quality less 
easy to define, as tho fruits just beyond our reach 
were being dropped plump into our hands and 
proving deliciously firm and bright—these sensa- 
tions make it impossible to think of the Autocrat 
save as an elderly relative who has pressed half- 
sovereigns into one’s palm and at the same time 
flattered one’s self-esteem. Later, if some of the 
charm is gone, one is able to appraise these vir- 
tues more soberly. They have, curiously enough, 
far more of the useful than of the ornamental in 
their composition. We are more impressed, that 
is, by the honesty and the common sense of the 
Autocrat’s remarks, and by the fact that they 
are the fruit of wide observation, than by the 
devices with which they are decked out. The 
pages of the book abound with passages like the 
one beginning as follows: 


“*Two men are walking by the polyphlcesboean 
ocean, one of them having a small tin cup with 
which he can scoop up a gill of sea-water when 
he will, and the other nothing but his hands, 
which will hardly hold water at all—and you call 
the tin cup a miraculous possession! It is the 
ocean that is the miracle, my infant apostle! 
Nothing is clearer than that all things are in all 
things, and that just according to the intensity 
and extension of our mental being we shall see 
the many in the one and the one in the many. . 


“This is sufficiently plausible and yet light in 
weight; the style shares what we are apt to think 
the typical American defect of over-ingenuity and 
an uneasy love of decoration; as tho they had not 
yet learnt the art'of sitting still. The universe 
to him, as he says, ‘swam in an ocean of simili- 
tudes and analogies’; but the imaginative power 
which is thus implied is often more simply and 
more happily displayed. The sight of old things 
inspires him, or memories of boyhood. 


“‘Now, the sloop-of-war the Wasp, Captain 
Blakely, after gloriously capturing the Reindeer 
and the Avon, had disappeared from the face of 
the ocean, and was supposed to be lost. But 
there was no proof of it, and, of course, for a 
time, hopes were entertained that she might be 
heard from. Long after the last real chance had 
utterly vanished, I pleased myself with the fond 
illusion that somewhere on the waste of waters 
she was still floating, and there were years dur- 
ing which I never heard the sound of the great 
gun booming inland from the Navy-yard without 
saying to myself, ‘The Wasp has come!’ and al- 
most thinking I could see her, as she rolled in, 
crumpling the water before her, weather-beaten, 
barnacled, with shattered spars and threadbare 
canvas, welcomed by the shouts and tears of 
thousands. This was one of those dreams that 
I nursed and never told. Let me make a clean 
breast of it new, and say that, so late as to have 


outgrown childhood, perhaps to have got far on 
towards manhood, when the roar of the cannon 
has struck suddenly on my ear, I have started 
with a thrill of vague expectation and tremulous 
delight, and the long-unspoken words have artic- 
ulated themselves in the mind’s dumb whisper, 
The Wasp has come!’” 


Charm, plausibility, imaginative power—all 
these, it appears, went to make that distinc- 
tion of matter and manner for which the “Au- 
tocrat” series is famous. And the useful vir- 
tues are there, too. 


“The love of joy, in the first place, which raced 
in his blood from the cradle was even more of a 
virtue when The Autocrat was published than it 
is now. There were strict parents who forbade 
their children to read the book because it made 
free with that gloomy morality of the time. His 
sincerity, too, which would show itself in an acrid 
humor as a young man, gives an air of pugnacity 
to the kindly pages of The Autocrat. He hated 
pomp, and stupidity, and disease. It may not be 
due to the presence of high virtues, and yet how 
briskly his writing moves along! We can almost 
hear him talk, ‘taking the words out of one’s 
mouth,’ in his eagerness to get them said. Much 
of this animation is due to the easy and almost 
incessant play of the Autocrat’s humor; and yet 
we doubt whether Dr, Holmes can be called a 
humorist in the true sense of the word. There is 
something that paralyzes the will in humor, and 
Dr. Holmes was primarily a medical man who 
valued sanity above all things. Laughter is good, 
as fresh air is good, but he retracts instinc- 
tively if there is any fear that he has gone 
too deep.” 


Dr. Holmes, the article concludes, was one 
of those writers who do not see much more 
than other people see, and yet they see it with 
some indescribable turn of vision, which re- 
veals their own character and serves to form 
their views into a coherent creed. 


“Thus it is that his readers always tatk of their 
‘intimacy’ with Dr. Holmes; they know what kind 
of person he was as well as what he taught. They 
know that he loved rowing and horses and great 
trees; that he was full of sentiment for his child- 
hood; that he liked men to be strong and san- 
guine, and honored the weakness of women; that 
he loathed all gloom and unhealthiness ; that char- 
ity and tolerance were the virtues he loved, and if 
one could combine them with wit it was so much 
to the good. Above all, one must enjoy life and 
live to the utmost of one’s powers. It reads some- 
thing like a medical prescription, and one does not 
want health alone. Nevertheless, when the ob- 
vious objections are made, we need not doubt that 
it will benefit thousands in the future, and they 
will love the man who lived as he wrote.” 
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WILLIAM WINTER’S LITERARY IDOLS AND ANI- 
MOSITIES 


EVERENCE for that which is 

1“ old, only because it is old, has 
R often been imputed to me, al- 
ways without reason or justice. 

There is no folly more egre- 

gious than that which judges the Present by 
the Past, unless it be the folly that judges the 
Past by the Present.” Thus Mr. Winter replies 
to his critics in the preface to “Old Friends,” * 
a companion volume to his theatrical reminis- 
cences, “Other Days.” No reason exists, he 
further maintains, why praise of the present 
should be expected in either of these books 
or the absence of it deplored. With regard 
to the decadent present—the “animalism in 
current literature,” the “cynicism in contem- 
porary thought,” and the “admired publicity 
of degenerate authors,” to gather a suggestive 
phrase here and there—it is his intention, he 
warns us, to publish later several volumes. 
“Old Friends,” like “Other Days,” is filled with 
the romance of Yesterday; but the title is 
slightly misleading. Old Idols, Old Friends 
and Old Enmities, would better describe the 
book’s contents, for Mr. Winter’s memories 
easily divide themselves into these groups; 
and it is quite impossible to agree with him 
that he expresses the last “with all the kind- 
ness consistent with truth,” or that no esti- 
mate he has made of any human being is 
extravagant. On the contrary, a reviewer in 
the Boston Evening Transcript remarks, 
“throughout Mr. Winter’s reminiscences, he 
loses no chance to avenge himself upon the 
men whom, for one reason or another, he 
cordially dislikes”; and an editorial in the 
Friday Literary Review of the Chicago 
Evening Post roundly protests that his recol- 
lections of Walt Whitman and William Dean 
Howells are no more or less than “pernicious 


. gossip.” 


Longfellow was Mr. Winter’s first literary 
idol. Both he and Harry Thurston Peck con- 
sider him our American laureate. Like many 
another American boy, Mr. Winter “wor- 
shipped” Cooper and loved Longfellow, and 
his youthful adorations he has never out- 
grown. We find him enthusiastically main- 
taining at seventy: “Longfellow is the fore- 
most of our poets, Cooper is the foremost of 
our novelists.” Longfellow he knew person- 
ally, “beginning my acquaintance with him 


*Oxp Frienps. By William Winter. Moffat, Yard & 
Company. 


at a time of life when the affections are 
ardent, when the confiding fancy exults in 
its ideals, and when the mind is susceptible 
to the charm of romance. To me, 
from the first, he was an object of reverence. 
Mr. Winter does not deny walking miles, in 
his youth, just to put his hand on the latch 
of the gate which Longfellow had touched. 
“Willy is a young Longfellow,” is one of the 
comments never forgiven Walt Whitman. 

Of his reasons for thinking that Longfellow 
is the foremost American poet, Mr. Winter 
writes as follows: 


“Individual lyrics might be named, written by 
other American poets, that, perhaps, surpass, in 
the element of passionate inspiration, anything 
that proceeded from Longfellow’s pen. Poe’s 
‘Haunted Palace,’ Halleck’s ‘Marco  Bozzaris,’ 
Story’s ‘Cleopatra,’ and Whittier’s ‘St. John de 
Matha’ are types of ardent poetic emotion; but 
no other American poet has produced a fabric 
of imaginative poetry that rises to the height 
of Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend’ and is sustained 
with such copious feeling and diversfied with 
such affluence of invention, unflagging interest 
of material, and perfection of taste. 

“Another reason why Longfellow stands fore- 
most among our poets is that he possessed and 
manifested a more comprehensive, various, and 
felicitious command of verbal art than has been 
displayed by any other American poet; while still 
another reason is that he speaks with a voice 
that is more universal than personal. ‘Evangeline,’ 
‘The Building of the Ship,’ ‘The Golden Legend,’ 
‘The Saga of King Olaf, ‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’ and ‘Hiawatha’ are works that illumine the 
general imagination, express the general human 
heart, and are freighted with the general life 
of man. 

“Longfellow once told me that he sometimes 
wrote poems which he considered too personal, 
too delicate, for publication; but he did not write 
exclusively for himself; he wrote for others; 
and more fully than any other American poet 
he represents the two cardinal principles which 
are of the highest import to the human race— 
nobility of individual life and faith in the divine 
government of the world. 

“Longfellow’s place in literature is not among 
the marvels of creative genius, the portents that 
dazzle and bewilder, such as Milton, Dryden. 
Byron and Coleridge, but with the benefactors 
of mankind, that soothe and bless.” 


Criticism of Longfellow’s poetry, or rather 
“disparagement,” as Mr. Winter would have 
it, is dealt with very shortly. Longfellow’s 





































transcendental neighbors “could not abide 
him,” particularly Margaret Fuller; therefore 
Mr. Winter could not abide Miss Fuller. 
“She was a clever woman, of a somewhat 
tart temper, and prone to the peevish ill- 
nature of a discontented mind,” so runs his 
description of her. “Both Longfellow and his 
wife spoke of her, to me, with obvious, tho 
courteously veiled, dislike. Her health was 
not robust; she suffered from some form of 
spinal disease that caused her occasionally 
to wriggle when seated and she is 
chiefly remembered as having perished in a 
shipwreck on the southern coast of Long 
Island.” 

That the “barbaric yawp” of Whitman was 
heard by certain English “literary authorities” 
above the gentle curfew of Longfellow is a 
matter of disgusted amazement to Mr. Winter. 
Poe’s “injustice and hostility,’ he manages to 
account for romantically. Is not a piece of 
Poe’s coffin amongst his most precious relics? 
Anyhow, Longfellow never read a critical ar- 
ticle which was written about him in an un- 
pleasant spirit; and as he himself once said, 
long after Poe had dropped in the battle, “my 
works seemed to give Mr. Poe much trouble; 
but I am still alive and ‘still writing.” “Long- 
fellow’s voice was calm and sweet,” writes Mr. 
Winter, “and his companionship always caused 
peace.” That he did not lack a sense of humor, 
however, is evidenced by his story of an Eng- 
lish woman who came to see him with a party 
of fellow-travelers, remarking, “As there are 
no ruins in this country, we thought that we 
would come and see you!” 

Mr. Winter’s picture of old Cambridge, in 
those days when he sat at Longfellow’s feet 
and worshipped, is poetic and memorable. “The 
broad, white streets were shaded with copious 
elms, willows, and silver-leaf maples. The 
houses were, mostly, isolated in gardens. The 
shining river Charles wound its sinuous way 
through broad reaches of golden marsh land— 
still and solitary in the sunshine, save for the 
stir of rippling grass and the flight of a wan- 
dering gull. Once every hour the long omni- 
bus rolled lazily through the village street, on 
its drowsy journey to neighboring Boston. 
Once every day the noiseless tenor of life was 
faintly stirred by the arrival of ‘The Boston 
Transcript.’ The bell was rung, in the church 
tower, at 12, and the curfew at 9. At inter- 
vals the voice of the lecturer became audible.” 

Those were the days when there was an “at- 
mosphere of sanctity” around the names of 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, and all the other 
scods. “We who were young,” writes Mr. 
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Winter, “never even dreamed of doubting the 
authenticity of their greatness. Reverence for 
them was a religion, and that religion was 
generally prevalent. No such feeling seems 
to exist now, relative to authors, whether of 
the past or present. The audacious New Age 
ignores all reputations and challenges all 
claims.” He recalls the fact that when Charles 
Dickens first visited Boston, the girls, “in the 
fine mansions that he entered,’ were not 
ashamed to cut bits of fur from his seal-skin 
overcoat, to keep as souvenirs. What Dickens 
had to say on the occasion is perhaps not a 
matter for record! “No writer is idolized now 
in any such spirit,’ Mr. Winter complains, 
and he grieves to add that even in his own 
faithful breast “the spring of hero-worship 
has nearly run dry.” Yet the capacity for 
such worship remains. “There is, for example, 
as there always has been, a halo around the 
name of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” “Other 
bards may have excelled Holmes in later 
years,” he admits, “and to them may have been 
accorded a higher rank that has been accorded 
to him, in the estimation of his countrymen: 
but no American poet of the middle of the 
nineteenth century—unless, perhaps, it was 
Longfellow—was so much loved by the rising 
generation.” And he continues: 


“The author of ‘The Voiceless, ‘The Chamber- 
ed Nautilus,’ ‘Under the Violets,’ and ‘The Liv- 
ing Temple’—those being only exponents, elo- 
quently indicative, in their siignificance, of the 
opulent depth of his poetic nature and faculty— 
has written his name in letters of golden light, 
clear and imperishable, on the tablets of our 
national literature. Holmes was a great poet, 
even tho he never wrote an epic, just as Gray 
was a great poet, for his Elegy alone. It pleased 
Holmes, however, to write many poems of ‘oc- 
casion, and he has been designated, sometimes 
a little disdainfully, ‘an occasional poet.’ He was 
more than that. His achievements in that vein, 
meanwhile, are incomparably fine, and the felici- 
tous verse for ‘occasions’ that he wrote so well 
was made doubly charming and splendidly ef- 
fective by his beautiful delivery of it. At times 
when he had thus to speak he became eagerly 
animated; joyously excited; keenly conscious 
«’ the intellectual value of the feat to be ac- 
complished and of the effect to be produced. 
His countenance, pleasingly eccentric rather than 
conventionally handsome, and more remarkable 
for intensity and variety of expression than for 
regularity of feature, would, at such moments, 
glow wi-h fervency of emotion; his brilliant eyes 
would biaze, as with interior light; his little, 
fragile person, quivering with the passionate 
vitality of his spirit, would tower with intrinsic 
majesty; and his voice, clear and sympathetic 
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but neither strong nor deep, would tremble, and 
sometimes momentarily break, with ardor and 
impetuosity of feeling, while yet he never lost 
control of either his material fabric, his theme, 
his sensibility, or his hearers. He was a con- 
summate artist, whether in words or in speech.” 


The literary friendships of Mr. Winter were 
scarcely less ardent than the worship he be- 
stowed upon his idols. The list of names is 
long, chief among them being George William 
Curtis, the “Sir Philip Sidney” of American 
letters—“in every duty faithful; in every trial 
adequate; in every attribute of nobility per- 
fect.” It also includes Bayard Taylor, Ed- 
mund Clarence’ Stedman, and “that Horatian 
classic,” Donald G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel’). 
But most romantic of all was his half-century- 
old attachment to Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Winter and Aldrich first met while the 
former was serving a very youthful appren- 
ticeship on The Evening Transcript. “That 
paper, less important and less opulent than it 
is now, but always a favorite in Boston,” we 
are informed, “was then edited by Daniel N. 
Haskell, a kindly, somewhat eccentric man, 
who had abandoned mercantile business in 
order to adopt the pursuit of journalism, who 
knew Boston society well, and who possessed 
the skill to please mediocrity without disturb- 
ing it by any obtrusion of superfluous intel- 
lect.” It often comforts Mr. Winter now to 
recall, in connection with his work on that 
paper, Mr. Haskell’s saying: “There are many 
people in this town, Willy, who think that you 
and I are fools; but as long as we know that 
we are not, it makes no difference to us.” 
Young Winter wrote miscellaneous articles 
and book notices for The Transcript, and one 
day he was given a book to review called 
“Poems. By T. B. A.” He “read it with 
pleasure and reviewed it with praise.” Short- 
ly after, a poem by “T. B. A.,” dedicated to 
“W. W.,” appeared in the New York Home 
Journal, for which paper Aldrich was writing 
at that time. A sentimental correspondence 
followed, until, finally one evening a young 
man entered the editorial sanctum of The 
Transcript with “My name is Aldrich” on his 
lips. “Before he could say another word,” 
writes Mr. Winter, “Haskell seized my chair, 
whirled it around so that I could face the visi- 
tor, and said ‘This is William Winter.’ ” 

Finding the conditions of Boston “oppres- 
sive,” William Winter soon joined Aldrich in 
New York, where he became sub-editor of 
The Saturday Press under that brilliant edi- 
torial free-lance, Henry Clapp. Clapp was the 


“ 


satirist who described Horace Greeley as “a 
self-made man that worships his creator” ; and 
who, when asked if he knew what a certain 
self-satisfied clergyman was doing, answered: 
“He is waiting for a vacancy in the Trinity.” 
Such a wit was naturally “prince” of that 
Bohemian group which Mr. Winter celebrates 
through many pages, reviving interest in many 
a forgotten or half-forgotten writer of the 
early ‘60's. Clapp, Walt Whitman and the 
picturesque personality of Fitz-James O’Brien 
dominate the group; but “the figure of Aldrich 
only momentarily appears there.” For he 
dwelt, not in Grub Street, but “in the abode 
of his uncle—a portly merchant”; and the time 
soon arrived when he said to William Winter, 
“Do you mean to cast in your lot permanently 
with those writers? Do you intend to remain 
with them?” William Winter answered yes, 
and cheerfully proceeded to learn what it was 
to lack a lodging, and “how it feels to be com- 
pelled to walk all night in the streets of a great 
city, alone, hungry and cold.” Aldrich, more 
prudent, definitely cast in his lot with portly 
uncles and permanency. He returned to Bos- 
ton, where, as Mr. Winter writes, “he had his 
career in constantly increasing prosperity and 
universal respect.” “No sweeter lyrical poet 
has appeared in America,” says Mr. Winter 
of his friend; “his touch was as delicate as 
that of Herrick, whom he loved but did not 
imitate, and his themes are often kindred with 
those of that rare spirit—the Ariel of senti- 
ment, fancy, and poetic whim.” Walt Whit- 
man, it seems, contrived to inspire Aldrich 
with a “permanent aversion,” by saying to 
Aldrich once when the company was numerous 
and the talk was on the subject of poetry, 
“Yes, Tom, I like your tinkles: I like them 
very well.” . 

The meeting-place of that old Bohemian 
group was in a restaurant on the west side 
of Broadway, a short distance north of 
Bleecker Street, kept by a German named 
Pfaff and situated in a basement. The long 
table “pre-empted” by the Prince of Bohemia 
and his followers was directly under the side- 
walk. Here, as a visitor, in 1860, came young 
William Dean Howells. and his impressions 
of the place, to be found in “Literary Friends 
and Acquaintances,” are bitterly resented by 
Mr. Winter. It is evident that Mr. Howells 
did not find the quality of the Bohemianism 
displayed there quite convincing, and, more- 
over, he felt very strongly the “spiritual dig- 
nity” of Walt Whitman. We quote in full 
Mr. Winter’s attack on Howells and Walt 
Whitman jointly ; 
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A NOCTURNAL VISION OF LOWER NEW YORK, FROM BROOKLYN 


“On another such. occasion (when the Bohe- 
mian table was surrounded), Mr. W. D. Howells, 
now the voluminous and celebrated novelist—he 
whose effulgent criticism has, to the consterna- 
tion of the literary world, dimmed the shining 
stars of Scott and Thackeray—came into the cave, 
especially as afterwards divulged, for the purpose 
of adoring the illustrious Whitman. Mr. Howells, 
at that time, was a respectable youth, in black 
raiment, who had only just entered on the path 
of glory, while Whitman, by reason of that odor- 
iferous classic, the ‘Leaves of Grass,’ was in pos- 
session of the local Parnassus. The meeting, of 
course, was impressive. Walt, at that time, affected 
the Pompadour style of shirt and jacket—making 
no secret of his brawny anatomy—and his hirsute 
chest and complacent visage were, as usual, on 
liberal exhibition: and he tippled a little brandy 
and water and received his admirers’ homage 
with characteristic benignity. There is nothing 
like genius—unless possibly it may be leather. 

“T have seen a singular reference to that mo- 
mentous occasion, written and published, in later 
years, by the renowned Mr. Howells. The fine 
fancy and fertile invention that have made Mr. 
Howells everywhere illustrious were never better 
exemplified than in these remarkable words. 
Fancy is both a wonderful faculty for a writer 
of fiction and a sweet boon for the reader of it. 
I have regretted the absence of Mr. Howells 
from a casual festival which occurred in Pfaff’s 
Cave, much about the time of his advent there, 
when the lads (those tremendous revellers!) 
drank each a glass of beer in honor of the 
birthday of Henry Clapp, and when he might, for 
once, have felt the ravishing charm of Walt 
Whitman’s colossal eloquence. It fell to the lot 
of that Great Bard, I remember, to propose the 
health of the Prince of Bohemia, which he did 
in the following marvellous words: ‘That’s the 
feller!’ It was my privilege to hear that thrilling 
deliverance, and to admire and applaud that 
superb orator. Such amazing emanations of in- 


(By W. M. van der Weyde) 


tellect seldom occur, and it seems indeed a pity 
that this one should not have had Mr. Howells 
to embioider it with his ingenious fancy and 
embalm it in the amber of his veracious rhetoric. 
Sad to relate, he was not present; and, equally 
sad to relate, the ‘types’ whom he met at Pfaff’s 
Cave, and with whom he was “distinctly disap- 
pointed,’ were quite as ‘distinctly disappointed’ 
with him. They thought ‘him’ a prig.” 


Mr. Howells encountered in Walt. Whitman 
a personality pure and benignant, and he. con- 
siders him a liberating force in. American 
literature. Mr. Winter can only record: “In 
my Bohemian days it was my fortune—or mis- 
fortune, as the case may be—to meet often 
and to know well the American bard Walt 
Whitman. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
he did not impress me as anything other than 
what he was, a commonplace, uncouth, and 
sometimes obnoxiously coarse writer, trying 
to be original by using a formless style, and 
celebrating the proletarians who make the 
world almost uninhabitable by their vulgarity.” 

An editorial in the Friday Literary Review 
of the Chicago Evening Post comments in part 
as follows: 


“The literary world has come to accept Mr. 
Winter in a resigned spirit, but his gossip in the 
present instance cannot be let pass without pro- 
test. We wish to protest not because his remarks 
can possibly detract in any way from Walt Whit- 
man’s and Mr. Howells’ international: distinction 
as conscientious arti:ts, nor darken any of the 
discernments of ‘Democratic Vistas,’ ‘The Song 
of Myself,’ ‘A Modern Instance’ or “The Un- 
discovered Country,’ but because we wish to en- 
lighten Mr. Winter’s reckless confidence that 
his readers are totally ignorant of the work and 
careers of the two writers whom he treats in a 
contemptuous and pettish spirit... 6°" 
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“About Whitman’s ‘celebrating the proletarians,’ 
etc., we can only say that the most notable prole- 
tarian celebrated by Whitman was Abraham 
Lincoln. We do not believe it possible that any 
person could utter quite this sort of sneer at 
Whitman’s celebration of proletarians if he had 


A PHOTOGRAPHER 


HE function of the artist is ever 

to reveal the romance of the com- 

T monplace. We live amidst beau- 

ty, most of us, without realizing 

it. We need artistic stimulus to 

quicken our vision. Through the eyes of the 

painter or etcher, through the art of the 

camera, we may see, if we will, that even the 

commonest sights of the day have their own 

beauty, and may come to feel that the falling 

of every night transforms the workaday city 
into a magic place. 

William Manley van der Weyde, of New 
York, must be pronounced a true artist just 
because he possesses this gift of compelling 
us to see what we did not see before. He “has 
discovered for us,” as Sadakichi Hartmann 
says, “a new beauty in the weird glare and 
glamor of nocturnal illuminations.” He has 
looked upon the world with new eyes. 

We have long been accustomed to think of 
photography as a child of the sun, as born 
of the light, as registering only those shadows 
which throw into relief the sharp brilliance 
of its creator. “But in these pictures by van 
der Weyde,” says Julian Hawthorne, in an 
eloquent tribute to appear in a forthcoming 
book on van der Weyde’s art, “photography 
becomes the revealer of the dusky harmonies 
of night, of tone on tone of darkness, of the 
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THE SHINING LIGHTS OF NEW YORK FROM THE JERSEY SHORE 
(By W. M. van der Weyde) 





ever really and candidly listened to the words 
of ‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,’ 
the magnificent voice of the grief and pride of 
a whole nation, surely the voice of that ‘silent 
spirit of unconscious masses’ which Renan says 
is ‘the source of all great things.’” 


OF THE NIGHT 


intense pinpricks of that artificial illumina- 
tion with which our cities make wonderful the 
passing of day.” Mr. Hawthorne continues: 


“With that infinite patience which is so large 
an element of genius he has worked his sensitive 
material until the cloudy shadows have stolen 
one by one out of the intenser blackness and 
built up for him the almost invisible world of 
night. Or he has been able to summon, with 
countless tiny specks of incandescent white on 
the inky background, a fairy outline of bridge 
and building, tall tower, fine arch and long-ex- 
tending street, which, uniting with the imagi- 
nation of the beholder, create an enchanted city, 
a city as miraculous and airy-built of poesy as 
ever was the sunken city in the lake whose magic 
bells alone proclaimed its existence, or those 
visions granted dying prophets ending blameless 
lives on lonely mountain tops. 

“Shadows hold for this artist a mysterious at- 
traction, and he hangs over his camera, poised 
it may be on some lofty vantage point where 
the soul of the city is almost dissociated from 
its material incarnation of iron girder and heavy 
stone, as a musician bends above his instrument, 
seeking those minor and scarcely perceptible 
chords which vibrate within the bolder tones 
and correspond to the spiritual and tender side 
of all nature. Work like this is as much pure 
art as tho pen or brush, instead of sensitive 
plate and the infinite values of light and shade, 
had done the work.” 
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Copyright, 1909, by van der Weyde. 





MODERN CASTLES OF INDUSTRY 


This remarkable photograph, by van der Weyde, of New York “‘sky-scrapers” at night is reminiscent of nothing so 
much as of grim castles keeping their silent watch beside the Rhine. 
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Copyright, 1909, by van der Weyde. 
THE CITY AND THE RIVER BY NIGHT 


Another of van der Weyde’s photographic studies, made from the top of the Singer tower. Office buildings, the 
Hudson River and the lights of the Jersey shore contribute to this unique ensemble. 
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Of the night-city as he sees it himself, and 
as it reappears in these night photographs, 
Mr. Hawthorne goes on to give this inimitable 
pen-picture : 


“A big black river sliding silently by in the 
night; and, lifted above it against the black sky, 
a myriad points of light. 

“That is the Adventurer’s first glimpse of New 
York, as he approaches it after dark from the 
New Jersey shore. And all he has ever heard 
of the greatness and fascination of the Capital 
of the New World seems justified by that wide- 
spread and lofty spectacle of vague, stupendous 
masses studded with innumerable diamonds. 

“Dominating the scene at this point, he marks 
the shaft of the Singer tower, its hundreds of 
windows scintillating like ordered stars, and the 
whole of it bathed in the white radiance of search- 
lights streaming up on it from below. This il- 
lumination defines the simple and noble lines of 
its construction, while the sense of weight and 
solidity is abated, until it hovers like a splendid 
apparition which might at any moment vanish 
when some potent enchanter waves his wand. But 
the Adventurer would have to wait long should 
he wait for that event. The steel and stone which 
there ascend to upper air were put together to 
outlast the Ages. That tower is a city shot up- 
ward toward the clouds, instead of being spread 
abroad over the earth. Behind those lighted 


windows thousands of human beings constantly’ 


strain their hearts and brains to make the vast 
machinery of industry and commerce yet more 
and more extensive and effective. Each of those 
lights is kindled at the forge of labor. The en- 
ergy of man outlasts the courses of the sun, and 
its nightly toil creates ever new wonders upon 
which the sun, at each return, must shine. 
“Within a mile of this tower is performed a 
large fraction of the total labor of New York in 
its mental phases, and even of America at large. 
Never before in human history has there existed 
a more wonderful concentration of brain-work 
as applied to mortal affairs. And as our imagi- 
nary Adventurer approaches across the river, he 
sees the outward evidences of this portentous in- 
dustry written in dots and dashes of light, tier 
above tier, on the broad flanks of the great office 
buildings which, almost exclusively, the lower sec- 
tion of Manhattan now contains. Were the Hud- 
son a placid lake, instead of the mighty tidal 
stream that it is, with waves almost always tur- 
bulent from struggling currents and opposing 
tides, all this marvellous tracery of light would 
be reflected in it as in a mirror; but, as it is, 
tho flying gleams shift from wave to wave, it is 
rare indeed to see pictured on the surface any- 
thing approaching a steady image of what im- 
pends above. The ferry-boats themselves, how- 
ever, on one of which our Adventurer rides, 
form, as they slip from shore to shore or up and 
down the river, a gorgeous addition to the sight, 
as tho the Brobdignags of Commerce were throw- 


ing to and fro across the darksome space great 
sparkling jewels of proportionate dimensions.” 


It is easy to understand that Mr. van der 
Weyde regards night subjects as the most fas- 
cinating tests of the photographer’s skill. They 
also belong, he holds, peculiarly in the do- 
main of photographic art. “Only the camera,” 
he says, “can faithfully portray the night. 
Skilful as may be the painter and masterful 
the hand that guides his brush, never can he 
depict on canvas with oil and pigment that 
rare and mystic quality of silence and tran- 
quillity that pervades the photograph of the 
night. It is more the very soul of nature— 
this particular mood of it, I might say, this 
veil that she throws about us at the close of 
day—than is any other of her beautiful and 
manifold manifestations. Night has a beauty 
incomparably exquisite. Only nature herself 
can truthfully record it. The painter’s night 
is never really night. It lacks the ethereal 
sentimentality that the camera never misses 
—cannot miss. The painted canvas falls short 
—always falls short—in the expression of that 
vague and mysterious atmosphere that the 
photograph—skilfully made—invariably shows. 
In other words, the painter’s art has its limita- 
tions, has its imperfections. The camera with 
its fidelity and exactitude in its execution of 
nature’s optical and chemical laws gives us a 
rendering of things as they really are.” 

In an article in the New York World, Mr. 
van der Weyde has this further to say in re- 
gard to the technical difficulties of his craft: 


“Even the simplest sort of a night scene is far 
from easy to handle competently with lens and 
plate. A hundred different things must be con- 
sidered in the depiction of the night scene. The 
meager illumination afforded by the night itself 
must be regarded in its relation to the artificial 
lighting furnished by the street lamps, etc. Dis- 
tance becomes an important factor. Masses of 
shadow and of light must be carefully studied. 
These are but a few of the details that concern 
the photographer of the night. The proper length 
of exposure necessary to the particular plate used 
is often very puzzling even to the most expert 
photographer. This is because the light of the 
night frequently appears to be stronger or weaken 
than it really is. Judging the strength of the 
illumination is sometimes extremely difficult, and 
over-exposure or under-exposure of the sensitive 
plate means ruin to the picture. 

“Perhaps few appreciate the mystic beauty of 
shadow; but to me shadow has an ethereal loveli- 
ness that can best be expressed in comparison 
with the minor key in song. In night photo- 
graphs very beautiful—even poetic—effects may 
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be obtained in masses of shadow. Wonderful 
pictures of this sort have been made in rural sur- 
roundings. In big cities, brilliantly illuminated, 
like New York, fine shadow pictures are rare, 


but the compensation lies in the radiance, glitter 
and splendor of the artificial lights. 

“New York is truly ‘the City of Marvellous 
Night!” 





THE RIDDLE 


Cnr OW did it happen that so great 
a poet as Swinburne had so small 
H a mind? Such is the riddle pro- 
pounded by Alice Meynell, the 
well-known Roman _ Catholic 
poetess, in The Dublin Review. She finds in 
the English poet an enigma of letters—one of 
those “paradoxes of truth” which confound 
the subtlest critics. “For if ever Nature 
showed us,” she says, “a poet in whom our 
phrases, and the judgments they record, 
should be denied, defeated and confused, Swin- 
burne is he. We predicate of a poet a great 
sincerity, a great imagination, a great pas- 
sion, a great intellect; these are the master 
qualities, and yet we are compelled to see 
here—if we would not wilfully be blind or 
blindfold—a poet, yes, a great poet, with 
little intellect, and paltry degree of 
sincerity, and rachitic passion, and tumid 
fancy.” The argument proceeds: 


“A great writer of English was he, and would 
have been one of the recurring renewers of our 
often renewed and incomparable language, had 
his words not become habitual to himself, so that 
they quickly lost the light, the breeze, the breath; 
one whose fondness for beauty deserved the seri- 
ous name of love; one whom beauty at times 
favored and filled so visibly, by such obvious visits 
and possessions, favors so manifest, apparitions 
so overwhelming, inspirations so complete, that 
inevitably we forget we are speaking fictions 
and allegories, and imagine her a visiting power 
exterior to her poet; a man, moreover, of a less, 
not more, than manly receptiveness and appre- 
ciation, so that he was entirely and easily pos- 
sessed by admirations. Less than man!y we must 
call his extraordinary recklessness of apprecia- 
tion; it is, as it were, ideally feminine; it is 
possible, however, that no woman has yet been 
capable of so entire an emotional impulse and 
impetus; more than manly it might have been 
but for the lack of a responsible intellect in that 
impulse. Had it possessed such an intellectual 
sanction, Swinburne’s admiration of Victor Hugo, 
Mazzini, Dickens, Baudelaire, and Théophile 
Gautier might—so sung—have resembled an arch- 
angel’s admiration of God.” 


To say that Swinburne’s verse was as indi- 
gent in thought as it was affluent in words, 


OF SWINBURNE 


Mrs. Meynell avers, is trite; for, “tho a truth, 
it is an inadequate truth. It might be affirmed 
of many a verse-writer of not unusual talent 
and insignificance, whose affluence of words 
was inselective and merely abundant, and 
whose poverty of thought was something less 
than a national disaster. Swinburne’s failure 
of intellect was, in the fullest and most serious 
sense, a national disaster.’ The writer con- 
tinues: 


“T have given to his own emotion the puniest 
name I could find for it; I have no nobler name 
for his intellect. But other men had thoughts, 
other men had passions; political, sexual, natural, 
noble, vile, ideal, gross, rebellious, agonizing, im- 
perial, republican, cruel, compassionate; and with 
these he fed his verses. Upon these and their 
life he sustained, he fattened, he enriched his 
poetry. Mazzini in Italy, Gautier and Baudelaire 
in France, Shelley in England, made for him a 
base of passionate and intellectual supplies. With 
them he kept the all-necessary line of communi- 
cation. We cease, as we see their active hearts 
possess his active art, to think a question as to 
his sincerity seriously worth asking; what sin- 
cerity he has is so absorbed in the one excited 
act of receptivity. That, indeed, he performs with 
all the will, all the precipitation, all the rush, 
all the surrender, all the whole-hearted weak- 
ness of his subservient and impetuous nature. I 
have not named the Greeks, nor the English 
Bible, nor Milton, as his inspirers. These he 
would claim; they are not his. He received too 
partial, too fragmentary, too arbitrary an inheri- 
tance of the Greek spirit, too illusory an idea of 
Milton, of the English Bible little more than a 
tone ;—this poet of eager, open capacity, this poet 
who is little more, intellectually, than a too-ready, 
too-vacant capacity, for those three august se- 
verities has not room enough. 

“Charged, then, with other men’s purposes, this 
man’s Italian patriotism; this man’s hatred of 
God (by that name, for God has been denied, as 
a fiction, but Swinburne and his prompters tem- 
porarily acknowledge Him to detest Him); this 
man’s love of sin (by that name, for sin has been 
denied, as an illusion, but Swinburne, following 
Baudelaire, acknowledges it to love it); this 
man’s despite against the Third Empire or what 
not; this man’s cry for a liberty granted or gained 
long ago—a cry grown vain; this man’s contempt 
for the Boers (nay, was it so much as a man, 
with a man’s evil to answer for, that furnished 
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him here; was it not rather that less guilty fool, 
the crowd?); this man’s—nay, this boy’s—erotic 
sickness, or his cruelty——charged with all these, 
Swinburne’s poetry is primed; it explodes with 
thunder and fire. But such fraternity is some- 
what too familiar for dignity; such community 
of goods parodies the Franciscans. As one friar 
goes darned for another’s rending, having no 
property in cassock or cowl, so does many a poet, 
not in humility but in a paradox of pride, boast 
of the past of others. And yet one might rather 
choose to make use of one’s fellow-men’s old 
shoes than to put their old secrets to usufruct, 
and dress poetry in a motley of past passions, 
twice corrupt. Promiscuity of love we have heard 
of; Pope was accused, by Lord Hervey’s indigna- 
tion and wit, of promiscuity of hatred, and of 
scattering his disfavors in the stews of an indis- 
criminate malignity; and here is another promis- 
cuity—that of memories, and of a license par- 
taken.” 


Mrs. Meynell goes on to draw a distinction 
between Swinburne the noble and Swinburne 
the ignoble; between Swinburne the singer of 
the sea and Swinburne the poet of the alcove: 


“By the unanimous poets’ splendid love of the 
landscape and the skies, by this also was Swin- 
burne possessed, and in this he triumphed. By 
this, indeed, he profited; here he joined an in- 
numerable company of that heavenly host of 
earth. Let us acknowledge his honorable alacrity 
here, his quick fellowship, his magnificent adop- 
tion, his filial tenderness—nay, his fraternal union 
with his poets. No tourist’s admiration for all 
things French, no tourist’s politics in Italy—and 
Swinburne’s French and Italian admirations have 
the tourist manner of enthusiasm—prompts him 
here. Here he aspires to brotherhood with the 
supreme poets of supreme En,land, with the 
sixteenth century, the seventeenth, and the nine- 
teenth, the impassioned centuries of song. Happy 
is he to be admitted among these; happy is he 
to merit by his wonderful voice to sing their 
raptures. z 

“Let us see him in that company where he 
looks noble amongst the noble; let us not look 
upon him in the company of the ignoble, where 
he looks ignobler still, being servile to them; 
let us look upon him with the lyrical Shakespeare, 
with Vaughan, Blake, Wordsworth, Patmore, 
Meredith; not with Baudelaire and Gautier; with 
the poets of the forest and the sun, and not with 
those of the alcove.- We can make peace with 
him for love of them; we can imagine them 
thankful to him who, poor and perverse in 
thought in so many pages, could yet join them in 
such a song as this; 


And her heart sprang in Iseult, and she drew 
With all her spirit and life the sunrise through, 
And through her lips the keen triumphant air, 


Sea-scented, sweeter than land-roses were, 

And through her eyes the whole rejoicing east 
Sun-satisfied, and all the heaven at feast 

Spread for the morning; and the imperious mirth 
Of wind and light that moved upon the earth, 
Making the spring, and all the fruitful might 
And strong regeneration of delight 

That swells the seedling leaf and sapling man. 


He, nevertheless, who was able, in high company, 
to hail the sea with such fine verse, was not 
ashamed, in low company, to sing the famous ab- 
surdities about ‘the lilies and languors of virtue 
and the roses and raptures of vice,’ with many 
and many a passage of like character. I think 
it more generous, seeing I have differed so 
much from the chorus of excessive praise, to 
quote little from the vacant, the paltry, the silly 
—no word is so fit as that last little word—among 
his pages. Therefore, I have justified my praise, 
but not my blame. It is for the reader to turn 
to the justifying pages: to ‘A Song of Italy,’ 
‘Les Noyades, ‘Hermaphrodi‘us,’ ‘Satia the San- 
guine,’ ‘Kissing her Hair,’ ‘An Interlude,’ ‘In a 
Garden,’ or such a stanza as the one beginning 





O thought illimitable and infinite heart 
Whose blood is life in limbs indissolute 
That all keep heartless thine invisible part 
And inextirpable thy viewless root 
Whence all sweet shafts of green and each thy 
dart 
Of sharpening leaf and bud resundering shoot. 


It is for the reader who has preserved rectitude 
of intellect, sincerity of heart, dignity of nerves, 
unhurried thoughts, an unexcited heart, and an 
ardor for poetry, to judge between these poems 
and an authentic passion, between these poems 
and truth, I will add between these poems and 
beauty.” 


This poet, with other poets of quite differ- 
ent character, Mrs. Meynell concludes, es- 
capes the summaries of judges and pro- 
nouncers of sentences, and refutes the maxim: 
“You may not dissociate the matter and manner 
of any of the greatest poets; the two are so 
fused by integrity of fire, whether in tragedy 
or epic or in the simplest song, that the sun- 
dering is the vainest task of criticism.” She 
adds: 


“IT cannot read Swinburne and not be com- 
pelled to divide his secondhand and enfeebled 
and excited matter from the beautiful art of his 
word. Of that word Francis Thompson has said, 
‘It imposes a law on the sense.’ Therefore, he too 
perceived that exceptional division. Is, then, the 
wisdom of the maxim confounded? Or is Swin- 
burne’s a ‘single and excepted case’? Excep- 
ted by a thousand degrees of talent from any 
generality fitting the obviously lesser poets, but, 
possibly, also excepted by an essential inferiority 
from a great maxim fitting only the greatest?” 
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THE BURNING CONVICTIONS OF MEREDITH 


LONDON writer has lately pub- 

lished a letter on the subject of 

Meredith and Dickens which, in 

the opinion of G. K. Chesterton, 
NDZ) is “typical of all that we must 
throw off in the modern world or perish.” 
The letter was to this effect: that Dickens 
could not really be a great artist because in 
his books one could divide men into good and 
bad; and with Meredith one could not do this. 
The chavsacters of Meredith, it was suggested, 
are neither: good nor evil, but something be- 
tween *the:two.-: They fall into a category 
apart from’ that’ indicated by the older moral 
standards. * 

Against this attitude ‘toward moral princi- 
ples in general and Meredith’s mofal philoso- 
phy in, particular, Mr. Chesterton enters vig- 
orous protest. “It is an atrocious libel upon 
Meredith,” -he contends, “to say that he was 
scientific or purely psychological or even pure- 
ly esthetic. It is a black slander to say that 
he did not preach, or that his characters are 
not properly placarded as good and bad. They 
are; just as much and just as little as in Dick- 
ens or any other writer whose books it is en- 
durable to read. Books without morality in 
them are books that send one to sleep standing 
up. Meredith at least was not of that sort; he 
was complex but quite the reverse of colorless. 
His convictions may have been right and 
wrong; but they were very burning convic- 
tions.” Mr. Chesterton continues (in The 
Contemporary Review) : 


“What can that man have meant by saying 
that Meredith’s characters are not good men 
and bad men? He might quite as well have 
said it about Bunyan. Is not Dacier a bad man; 
a man whose badness tones the whole pivot of 
the tale? Is not Redworth a good man, in- 
troduced into the tale in order to be good? Is 
he not much more a mere symbol of virtus or 
virile ‘virtue than half Dicken’s good men, like 
Pickwick or Boffin, who are comparatively ac- 
cidental? -~Are there no ethical sympathies in 
‘Harry’.Richmond’; no political sympathies in 
‘Vittoria’? But the most famous case is, of 
course, the most crishing of all. Meredith did 
what Dickens never did. He wrote a Morality; 
a pure and stern satiric allegory for the lashing 
of one ‘special vice. The Egoist is not a man; 
he is a sin. And, as in all the old and whole- 


some Moralities of the ages of faith, the object 
of fixing the vice on one man is really to fix 
it upon all men. We have all posed with the 
Egoist, just as we have all fallen with Adam. 
There is no character in Dickens which is sym- 
bolic and moral in that extreme sense and de- 
gree. Micawber is not Improvidence, Sikes is 
not Brutality in the utterly naked and abstract 
sense in which Sir Willoughby Patterne is Sel- 
fishness.” 


In spite of all that has been said and writ- 
ten regarding the “unmoral” point of view, 
and “art” and “agnosticism,” there never were 
any artists or agnostics, in the strict sense, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chesterton. The artist was al- 
ways an ethical being, even tho he denied it; 
the agnostic concealed a cosmos about his per- 
son. “The real assumption of the vaguest 
mid-Victorian was not that he did not know, 
but that he knew better. And the real view 
of the most violent French decadent was not 
that morals were indifferent, but that it was 
highly immoral that he should be prevented 
from keeping fifteen mistresses and an opium 
pipe.” It is not about the existence of obliga- 
tions that men have ever differed; it is about 
their nature. And what is interesting about 
Meredith, Mr. Chesterton claims, is not that 
he did not recognize right and wrong—the 
village idiot must do that; but what things he 
thought right and what wrong. 


“Meredith is at least as much of a controver- 
sial moralist as Mr. Thomas Hardy and, one may 
be permitted to add, a much nicer one. Mr. 
Hardy is always classed with Meredith accord- 
ing to those indistinct notions of liberality and 
advancement which are the confusion of modern 
thinking; but Hardy and Meredith are, in fact, 
almost typical antagonists. Mr. Hardy’s stories 
always have a moral; and the moral is that 
morality has an uncommonly rotten chance of 
it. The universe is made in some dark way 
a separate entity which upsets the plans of 
blameness and pathetic human beings. God is 
the villain in Mr. Hardy’s novels; God behaves 
extraordinarily badly considering that He does 
not exist. This queer and irritated attempt to 
fix personal responsibility upon an impersonal 
force is a little bit shaky in logic; but it pro- 
duces a genuine and passionate tho an evil at- 
mosphere in art. But Meredith, tho in no way 
orthodox; is the very antithesis of all this. That 
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impersonal deity which is Hardy’s villain is 
Meredith’s hero and champion. Nature betrays 
all the heroines of Hardy. Nature enters to save 
all the heroines of Meredith. The argument of 
Hardy is that human beings with their brief 
joy and brittle ideals might get on very well if 
the general wave of the world did not overturn 
them or smash them into sticks. The argu- 
ment of Meredith is that our little lives always 
stagnate into hypocrisy or morbidity unless the 
general wave of the world continually refreshes 
and recreates us. Hardy maintains that man is 
a mere game of the gods. Meredith, on the other 
hand, maintains that the gods are a necessity of 
man. He prefers to say the gods rather than 
God; but that is a nineteenth century prejudice.” 


In the modern world one cannot really be 
Pagan, one can only be anti-Christian, so Mr. 
Chesterton feels. “But subject to this deeper 
difficulty,” he says, “Meredith came much 
nearer to being a real Pagan than any of the 
other moderns for whom the term has been 
claimed. Swinburne was not a Pagan in the 
least; he was a pseudo-Parisian pessimist. 
Thomas Hardy is not a Pagan; he is a Non- 
conformist gone sour. It is not Pagan to re- 
vile the gods nor is it Pagan to exalt a street- 
walker into a symbol of all possible pleasure. 
The Pagan felt that there was a sort of easy 
and equable force pressing upon us from Na- 
ture; that this force was breezy and benefi- 
cent, tho not specially just or loving; in other 
words, that there was, as the strength in wine 
or trees or the ocean, the energy of kindly but 
careless gods. This Paganism is now impos- 
sible, either to the Christian or the sceptic. 
We believe so much less than that—and we 
desire so much more.” But Meredith at least 
had something of this clean and well-poised 
Paganism. “He took the mystery of the uni- 
verse lightly; and waited for the gods to show 
themselves in the forest.” 

We talk of the curiosity of the Greeks; but 
in reality, says Mr. Chesterton, there is some- 
thing almost eerie about their lack of curios- 
ity. “There is a wide gulf between the gay 
unanswered questions of Socrates and the 
parched and passionate questions of Job. 
Theirs was at least a light curiosity, a curios- 
ity of the head, and it seems a sort of mockery 
to those Christians or unbelievers who now ex- 
plore the universe with the tragic curiosity 
of the heart.” Meredith almost catches this 
old pre-Christian levity; this spirit that can 
leave the gods alone even when it believes in 
them. He had neither the brighter nor the 
darker forms of spiritual inquiry or personal 
religion, “He could neither rise to prayer 


nor sink to spirit-rapping.” Mr. Chesterton 
adds: 


“Yet he was a religious Pagan (there were 
very few irreligious Pagans) because he had 
that great and central sacramental idea which is 
the one thing which marks religion from all 
imitations of religions or false definitions of it. 
It is the thing which is in all things that are 
religions, Brahminism, or Mormonism, or Cathol- 
icism, or Thuggee, or Devil-worship; but which 
is not in any of the things that merely pre- 
tend to be religions, such as Ethical Societies or 
Higher Thought Centres. This element can only 
be called the materialism of the true mystic. 
Those who do not like it call it fetish-worship. 
It is the idea that to enter upon abstractions 
and infinities is to get further and further from 
the mystery; to come near some particular stone 
or flame or boundary is to get nearer and 
nearer to the mystery. All unsophisticated 
human beings instinctively accept the sacramen- 
tal principle that the particular thing is closest 
to the general, the tangible thing closest to the 
spiritual; the child with a doll, the priest with 
a relic, the girl with an engagement ring, the 
soldier with a medal, the modern agnostic with 
his little scarab for luck. The philoso- 
pher thinks that the spiritual lies very far be- 
yond the material, like a remote landmark be- 
hind a plain. But the mystic thinks that the 
spiritual is very close behind the material, like 
a brigand hiding behind a bush. Science is 
always saying that the other world, if it exists, 
is too distant to be seen. Religion is always 
saying that it is too close to be seen. The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 

“Meredith in this deep sense is a mystic, tho 
perhaps a Pagan mystic. He is a mystic in so 
far that he is a materialist. In all his work 
there is the smell and taste of things; it is 
grass and not the ghost of grass; fire and not 
the shadow of fire; beer and not the chemical 
analysis of beer. Nothing is so fine in Meredith 
as the satisfying solidity of everything. The 
wind in which Clara Middleton walked is a 
real wind; the reader can feel it in his hair. 
The wine which Dr. Middleton drank is a real 
wine; the reader can get drunk on it. It is 
true that Meredith, when one does not under- 
stand him, appears like a bewildering filigree or 
a blinding spider’s web; but this is a question 
of the difficulty of finding his meaning, not of 
what it is like when found. Meredith’s language 
is indefensibly intricate; but it is Meredith’s 
language, not Meredith. It is as if someone 
were saying something quite hearty and sensible 
in Hebrew. In this sense Meredith is not only 
vivid but almost outrageous; and many Mere- 
dithian ladies have simpered somewhat sadly 
over the amount of space devoted to the taste, 
fulness, flavor and bouquet of Dr. Middleton’s 
wine.” 
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It is in this unique combination of mysti- 
cism and materialism that Meredith, in Mr. 
Chesterton’s eyes, is most markedly differen- 
tiated from “the ablest man he has left in his 
own line,” Henry James. James “has all 
Meredith’s power of taking one’s breath away 
with a sort of light flashing and flying psy- 
chology, as of a sage suddenly dowered with 
wings.” He has all Meredith’s intellectualism 
and nearly all his intellect. Exactly what he 
lacks is his materialism. Therefore it comes 
that he lacks his mysticism also. “Meredith,” 
Mr. Chesterton asserts, “is best at gods; Mr. 
Henry James is best at ghosts. It is no un- 
fairness to him to say that his figures seem to 
have no faces. Certainly no face that he has 
ever indicated in English diplomatists or 
American millionaires will ever be remem- 
bered so vividly as that frightful face which 
was glued to the glass in ‘The Turn of the 
Screw,’ long, leering, fiendish, not to be for- 
gotten, because it was the face of a ghost. 
Mr. James is better about ghosts than about 


gods because of the essential difference be- 
tween them. A ghost is a disembodied spirit. 
A god must always be an incarnate spirit. Ad- 
mirable as are Mr. James’s drawing-room dia- 
logs, I always have an uneasy sense that they 
are dialogs with the dead. Not because they 
are untrue; rather because they are,too true 
for life: the souls stand naked.” The argu- 
ment concludes: 


“Meredith made us feel the bodily presence of 
people as well as their spiritual presence; and 
even delighted in the very bodily, as in school 
boys. And all this is, I think, intimately con- 
nected with his conception of the universe, vague 
or pantheist as many may call it. But Meredith 
was not a pantheist; he was a Pagan. The 
difference consists in this tremendous fact: that 
a Pagan always has sacraments, while a pan- 
theist has none. Meredith always sought for 
special and solid symbols to which to cling; as 
in that fine poem called ‘A Faith on Trial,’ in 
which all his agonies are answered, not by a 
synthesis or a cosmology, but suddenly by a 
white cherry-branch in bloom.” 





Is ISLAM NOW READY TO YIELD TO CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCES? 


~_——/7y HE phenomenal political and so- 
cial changes within recent months 
T in the Mohammedan Orient, es- 
pecially in Turkey and Persia, 
have in many circles aroused the 
hope that now Christianity will reconquer the 
wide domain of Christian lands in East and 
Northern Africa taken from it more than a 
thousand years ago by the followers of the 
prophet of Mecca, and that Islam, as a re- 
ligion and as a distinct and separate type of 
culture and civilization, will rapidly disinte- 
grate before the forces of Western and Chris- 
tian ideas. An exceedingly full and instruc- 
tive, tho sobering, discussion of this subject, 
from the pen of a veteran missionary among 
the Moslems and a thoro student of Mohamme- 
denism, Dr. G. K. Simon, at present engaged 
in the famous institution 6f Pador von Bodel- 
schwingh, in Bielefeld, near the Rhine, has 
lately appeared in the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, of Erlangen and Leipzig. 

Turkey, it seems, was granted religious lib- 
erty through the constitution of the 24 of July, 
1908. The overthrow of Abdul Hamid II on 
the 27 of April, during the present year, con- 
firmed this constitution anew, and made free- 
dom of conscience the law of the land. In 


the very first session of Parliament under 
the new Sultan the question was seriously dis- 
cussed whether Islam was still to be regarded 
as the official religion of the Turkish Empire. 
The Young Turks are extremely desirous that 
they should be considered by the rest of Eu- 
rope as thoroly modern men, and in their strug- 
gle with the Old Turks they have need of the 
help of the Christians and dare not offend 
them. But, notwithstanding all this, it remains 
to be seen how the Mohammedans will in prac- 
tice take to religious freedom. Legally a Mos- 
lem at the present time can become a Chris- 
tian without being condemned to death on this 
account, as was formerly the case, and the 
work of Christian missionaries among the 
Mohammedans can now no longer be sup- 
pressed legally. 

An impression prevails that in Islam _poli- 
tics and religion are so intimately interwoven 
that the political disintegration of the people 
of this faith, which is transpiring before our 
eyes in the Mediterranean lands, will bring 
with it also a religious disruption. But the actual 
history of Islam during the nineteenth cen- 
tury does not warrant any such conclusion. 
The fact is, as Karl Meinhof, an authority on 
the subject, points out, that just in the periods 
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of the greatest political decay Mohammedan 
missionary activity has been greater and more 
successful than at any other time. Witness 
the advance of Islam in Western Africa and 
in English India, where the Mohammedans 
now number sixty-two and a half millions. It 
should’be noted, moreover, that about one hun- 
dred and ‘sixty million, or four-fifths of all 
Moslems, are under Christian governments. 
The spread of Mohammedanism has been no- 
where more striking than in Christian and 
heathen domains, as in China. 

For this reason, says Dr. Simon, it is a ser- 
ious mistake to regard Islam as a dead and 
merely formalistic religion. Those who have 
had opportunity to study it at close range have 
been amazed at the elasticity with which it is 
able to adapt itself to various political and 
social changes. Indeed such great colonizing 
powers as England and Holland have at all 
times been forced to yield in important mat- 
ters to the prejudices of their Moslem sub- 
jects. No religion that is on its deathbed can 
compel such respect and consideration from 
its political superiors. In Persia there is an 
English law that every Englishman who of- 
fends the feelings of a Moslem can be ban- 
ished—a law which indeed has been applied 
so far only in terrorem. And long before there 
was a tolerant Duma in Russia, it was legally 
permissible for a Russian subject to become 
a Mohammedan, but a convert to Protestantism 
was sent to Siberia. In order to flatter the 
Emirs of West Africa, England even caused 
its heathen soldiers to bé circumcised. Under 
British government the courts in Egypt are 
not in session on Friday, but are at work on 
Sunday. In Egypt English soldiers salute the 
Kiswa, the sacred carpet, which the Sultan 
every year dedicates and sends to the sanc- 
tuary at Mecca, the Kaaba. Even under the 
rule of the Dutch, who in recent decades have 
been thoroly cured of their former dream of 
winning Islam by conforming to its codes, it 
is not lawful that any priajo, or official, in 
Java, should be a Christian. It would seem 
that the pan-Islamic idea and propaganda have 
in recent years made the government of the 
colonies more difficult than ever, and that the 
very contrast between the Christianity of the 
rulers and the Islam of the ruled has in- 
creased the determination of the latter. 

In the light of these facts, it is a serious 
mistake, Dr. Simon thinks, to declare that 
Mohammedanism on account of its rigid dog- 
ma and formalistic faith is eo ipso incapaci- 
tated from becoming a world religion. The 
history of Islam shows with what phenomenal 





skill its fortunes have been advanced through 
great controversies on dogmatic points, such 
as the predestination problem, and how mysti- 
cal, puritanical and liberal types of religious 
schools have all found a common shelter un- 
der its auspices. Again, Islam has at all times 
shown a remarkable power in the assimilation 
of the ethical and religious peculiarities of 
other nations. In its fold and side by side 
may be found Talmudic theology, Arabian 
heathendom, Persian mysticism and African 
fetishism; the Hinduism of Java and the ani- 
mism of British India; and also the ancient 
superstitions of Egypt and the fanaticism of 
modern theosophy. In all this apparent con- 
fusion of beliefs the great connecting link is 
the old creed of one God and one prophet. 

As a matter of worldly wisdom Islam has 
long ceased to be narrow-minded and has even 
become broad in many things. Little more 
than the fundamental regulation which de- 
mands that God shall be glorified five times 
a day in Arabic, the only recognized church 
language, and which is obeyed from Morocco 
in the West to New Guinea in the East, re- 
mains as a remnant of the old stubbornness. 
But whoever has imagined that Mohammedan- 
ism, in coming into contact with Western ideas 
and ideals, would gradually be saturated there- 
by and lose its identity by absorption, is greatly 
mistaken. The sweet poison of European civil- 
ization and culture is not fatal to Islam; and 
a leading Turkish paper of Constantinople was 
probably right when in commenting on the 
adoption of the new constitution it declared 
that this signified the dawn of a new day for 
old Islam. It is remarkable how the Moselms 
have been able to use for their own purposes 
what western Christian civilization has pro- 
cured for them. The mighty project of build- 
ing a pilgrim railroad from Damascus to 
Mecca is practically a success. It is regarded 
as a great Moslem achievement and has 
strengthened the Moslem consciousness and 
self-confidence to a noteworthy degree. The 
technical arts of Western Europe are being 
energetically employed in the interests of the 
pan-Islamic propaganda and have helped Mos- 
lem missionaries to reach the heathen peoples 
of Africa in advance of the Christians. As a 
consequence Islam has made greater conquests 
in central Africa than Christianity has. Eu- 
ropean steamers carry in comfort the pilgrim 
on his religious journey; the roads built by 
Christian governments are the avenues used 
with delight by the Moslem dervish; Egyp- 
tian Koran singers teach their art, acquired 
under Christian tutelage, ta the yauth of 
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North Sumatra; the peaceful amulet trader, 
the Koran copyists, the adepts in sorcery and 
witchcraft, make use of the security of the 
highways, resulting from the activity of Chris- 
tian colonial governments, in order to spread 
Arabian wisdom and Arabian religion to the 
ends of the earth. Christianity has in this 
way done much for the spread of the Moslem 
faith, Western readers, Dr. Simon declares, 
should not be misled by reports that now and 
then a rich Pasha has been lashed for indulg- 
ing in alcoholic drinks; that a high Turkish 
official has married a Christian wife; that 
a young dude in Constantinople has adopted 
the trousers of the Franks; or that a Turk 
has invited a European visitor to his harem 
and introduced to him his wives. Such events 
are few and far between, and from a religious 
point of view really signify nothing. Islam 
has been compelled to swallow much more 
than a few drops of modernism and has always 
succeeded in assimilating this strange food. 

Dr. Simon closes his article with a long dis- 
cussion of the proper way in which to win 
over a Mohammedan to the Christian faith. 
He believes in the old fashioned preaching of 
the Gospel, and points out how much easier the 
task of Christian missionaries has become since 
proselytizing was made legally permissible. At 
the same time, he adds, there should be no 
delusions as to the magnitude of the work to 
be done. As is seen in the Adena massacres, 
it is still an open question how the new politi- 
cal theories will be translated into actual fact. 
The Christianization of the Islamic peoples 
is a serious propostion, and scarcely a begin- 
ning has so far been made. 

The New York Jiudependent, in a thoughtful 
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editorial on this subject, takes the view that 
the domination of Christianity over Moham- 
medanism and the more cultured paganisms 
will be by methods of permeation rather than 
of acknowledged conquest. “Under the influ- 
ence of education and Christianity,” it says, 
“the old religious organizations are broken 
up, for the new wine bursts the old wine- 
skins, and we have a forest of sects which 
prove the waking up of thought, vastly bet- 
ter than the dulness of the old dead conform- 
ity.” The Independent continues: 


“Not in Turkey alone, but in Egypt, in Algeria, 
in Persia, and in India especially, the new fer- 
ment is working. Often there is as much conflict 
between Moslem sects as between Moslems and 
Christians or pagans. Not long ago the Moslems 
of India refused to seek Western education; but 
that time has passed. There are said to be one 
hundred and fifty Moslem sects, some very con- 
servative, like the Wahabis, while others, like 
the Sufis, are almost pantheistic. Other sects 
have proclaimed mediators, as Mahdis, while still 
others may be said to be rationalistic. . . . To 
be sure the spiritual reformers are not yet pow- 
erful; the religious are not yet Christianized; if 
they ever will be. The teachers are not all like 
Chunder Sen or Syed Ahmed, both of whom 
have a considerable following in India; and there 
is all the more need for pushing the influence 
of Christian missions out of which these re- 
formers have sprung, as a sort of counter- 
reformation, such as arose after Luther in the 
Catholic Church. All the greater is the need 
to support such schools as Robert College and 
the Girls College in Constantinople, and the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, and dozens 
of similar institutions in India, China and Japan. 
In all this work American institutions have a 
leading part.” 





THE CHURCH’S REPLY TO THE COLLEGES 


HE professors are trying to blast 
rT the rock of ages. The day will 
T come when they will call upon 
that rock to cover them!” Such, 
in effect, is the attitude taken by 
the clergy of America in regard to the recent 
revelations of Harold Bolce in The Cosmopol- 
itan (see CURRENT LITERATURE, June and Sep- 
tember). The words quoted are from Mr. 
Bolce’s fifth and last article, chronicling the 
comment of prominent churchmen on the pres- 
ent radical trend of college teaching. 
Dr. James C. Monaghan, editor of the New 
York Catholic Times, sees in the new doc- 
trines of college professors evidence of an in- 


tellectual upheaval which parallels one of the 
most conspicuous and, in his judgment, most 
dangerous, periods in the history of the world. 
He refers to the Italian Renaissance. That, 
too, was a time when philosophy was honored 
above faith. Scholars had abandoned the old 
religion and were restless for a new concep- 
tion of God. “Groping for a firm foundation 
for their false philosophy, they felt sure they 
found it in Averroés, an Arab, whom they 
exalted to the stars.” They regarded this Ara- 
bian teacher as an embodiment of the spirit 
of Aristotle, the philosopher who today, as 
then, is uppermost in the thought of cultivated 
free-thinkers. In that Italian age the author- 
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ity of the church was over-ruled, both in mat- 
ters of faith and of morals. “The new kind 
of learning, destined to do much to destroy, 
rather than to renew, arose.” The people, “in- 
toxicated later by Plato, erected altars to him, 
keeping lamps before his bust.” Just as the 
college professors of America are denying the 
divinity of Christ, so the Italian scholars of 
the Renaissance period were led to the same 
denial. For a time “Jesus, the Galilean, had 
to go, and Plato, the Greek, usurped his place.” 
The new learning had the same sort of influ- 
ence on some of the churchmen then as it has 
on a minority now, and Cardinal Bempo 
“urged Sodoleto not to read Paul's epistles, 
lest he lose a correct Latin by taking on a 
corrupt one. Reason, unguided by faith, was 
running its wretched race. The natural was 
put over all, the supernatural being set aside. 
Society, that had begun to move upward, was 
set back by the Renaissance. Indifference 
took the place of belief.” 

Throughout America, Mr. Bolce records, 
the conviction is strong in church circles that 
what is best in our present-day civilization is 
menaced. “It is agreed on many sides,” he 
says, “that a new renaissance, with all. its lib- 
erty of thinking and riot of brilliant apostasy, 
is indeed possible. That professors are teach- 
ing that there is nothing fundamentally true 
or sacred, that no commandments came from 
God, that society by its approval can consti- 
tute any action right, or by its censure decree 
it to be wrong, is dangerously suggestive of 
that period of intellectual brilliancy, but moral 
decay, that placed Boccaccio, the teller of im- 
moral tales, in a professor’s chair in the Uni- 
versity of Florence!” 

Orthodox clergymen do not hesitate to 
charge the colleges with harboring “spirit- 
ual degenerates’—men with diseased philo- 
sophic minds teaching unwitting youth the way 
that leads to death and destruction. Once up- 
root from a man’s mind the belief in an abso- 
lute standard of morals, the eternal Right and 
Wrong, and he becomes as one attempting to 
sail the sea without charts. In his new-found 
liberty, the love of pleasure, rather than fidel- 
ity to duty, is likely to furnish the prime mo- 
tives, and from pleasure to sin is but a short 
step. “Pull up a doubt,” says the Rev. EI- 
bert R. Dille, pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church of San Francisco, “and you will usu- 
ally find a sin sticking to the roots.” 

The Rev. D. S. Stephens, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, scouts the idea that 
moral conduct can be fostered by other than 


religious means, “Morality,” he says, “re- 
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quires not only intelligence, but devotion that 
can be aroused only in the warmth of relig- 
ious life. Society,” he adds, “is more vitally 
concerned with what a man does than with 
what he knows,” for “intellectual development 
only furnishes tools for selfish purposes where 
the heart is not consecrated to religious ideals. 
Where the will is evilly disposed, it is better 
that its power should be curtailed by ignor- 
ance.” The moral character which the state 
desires to see established “is attained only 
when the spirit is brought into communion 
with a source of personal life superior to it- 
self—a source of life inaccessible to the in- 
tellect, but within reach of the fingers of 
faith and love. ‘The heart has reasons,’ says 
Pascal, ‘that the reason does not know.’ ” 

Marriage, the church affirms, is indeed a 
sacrament. To transgress its sacredness is to 
commit sin denounced by the laws of God. No 
adulterer shall enter the kingdom of heaven. 
“College sociologists,” Mr. Bolce observes, 
“have set up a philosophy against the divine 
injunction that whom God hath joined to- 
gether no man should dare to sunder. The 
churchmen say it is better that all the philoso- 
phers of today should meet the fate of Soc- 
rates than that the youth of America should 
be corrupted.” 

From the church’s point of view, the theo- 
logical attitude of many modern professors is 
even more barren, if possible, than their moral 
attitude. Their fundamental mistake, it is ar- 
gued, lies in their assumption that reason can 
fathom the deepest problems. As Mr. Bolce 
puts it: 

“Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin 
College, is a deeply religious character. He re- 
fers to Clerk-Maxwell, who wrote that he~had 
looked into most philosophical systems but had 
seen none that would work without a God. Doc- 
tor King says that there is no sound reason, 
philosophically or scientifically, for denying that 
God has actual access to our minds, and that we 
forget that philosoph:, as commonly taught, even 
in avowedly Christian colleges, intentionally ig- 
nores all the facts that are involved in historic 
revelation. It is asserted that, as was said in 
Bacon’s day, philosophy ‘has substituted the raven 
for the dove’ as a symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

“The churches believe that it is high time that 
some one should speak for the faith delivered, 
once for all, to the saints. The statement is 
made that ‘orthodoxy has no disposition to com- 
mit suicide, and certainly ought not to submit 
to assassination.’ The orthodox church teaches 
now, as it has always taught, that when man fell 
in Eden his intellect fell with him; consequently 
the mind thinks with the weight of intellectual 
depravity bearing it down Salvation has noth- 
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ing to do with thought. ‘Christ eliminated from 
the spiritual life all rational organs of perception 
when He said, “Ye must be born again.”’ ‘Or- 
thodoxy starts with man as it finds him, in a lost 
condition,’ ; 

“Philosophy has been, in all the ages, a tethered 
horse, moving in a circle around a stake. Phil- 
osophy has always gone into camp with religion 
as its avowed friend, carrying a stretchet with 
which to assist in the obsequies. It is a finite 
hand attempting to describe an infinite circle. 
It is, in its last analysis, a diseased brain attempt- 
ing to prescribe for its own neurasthenia.” 


It was said of old that man by searching 
cannot find out God, and “the spectacle of 
Herbert Spencer and his school,” Mr. Bolce 
remarks, “coming at the end of their philoso- 
phy to nothing more definite than that all 
things proceed from the Great Unknown, em- 
phasizes anew the conclusions of the ancient 
text.” Faith, according to Doctor Dille, “is 
much better than sight, much better than rea- 
son. Reason goes back with steady step to 
the dawn of time and peers into the nebulous 
mist that was the swaddling clothes of the in- 
fant globe, and turns back baffled.” Faith 
stands where reason pauses; spiritual insight 
sees through the primal fire-mist and calls 
back from the deeps of ancient chaos: “By 
faith the worlds were framed by the word of 
God.” And Hugh Black declares: “Destiny 
without God is a riddle; history without God 
is a tragedy. The colleges stop at the Great 
Unknown, but Christianity teaches that God 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” 

The deduction of radical thinkers that there 
is no historic assurance that Jesus ever lived, 
and that, even if he did live, it is absurd to 
believe that he rose from the dead, is squarely 
met by the defenders of Christianity. It would 
be as rational, Doctor Dille contends, “to have 
doubts about the existence or the main facts 
in the life of Julius Cesar or Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or even George Washington or Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as to have them concerning the 
Man of Galilee.” He adds, quoting Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, that “no event in the world’s his- 
tory is better attested than is the resurrection 
of Jesus.” He points out that it is no easy 
thing to create a great and original character; 
that even Shakespeare, with all his genius, 
often failed in character-drawing; and that 
the most wonderful character fiction ever de- 
vised “darkens like a candle held between the 
eye and the sun,” when compared with Jesus 
Christ. Long ago, Theodore Parker said: 
“Shall we be told that such a man as Jesus 
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never lived; that he was an imaginary char- 
acter, created or at least idealized by the en- 
thusiasm of the early Christians? Suppose 
that we say Plato and Newton and Shake- 
speare never lived. Then who did their won- 
ders and thought their thoughts? It would 
take a Shakespeare to forge a Shakespeare; it 
would take a Newton to fabricate a Newton; 
it would take a Jesus to invent a Jesus.” “To 
say that the disciples invented Jesus,” argues 
Doctor Dille, “is like saying that Homer did 
not write the Iliad—it was written by another 
man of the same name.” 

To all contemporary teachings denying per- 
sonal immortality, the rejoinder of the church 
is a stirring affirmation of immemorial faith. 
Mr. Bolce sums up the Christian defense: 


“The creative power would be Satanic if it 
provided for our bodily needs and social in- 
stincts and left no provision for the mightiest 
hunger cf the soul, says one divine, and if im- 
mortality be not true, what a man creates is 
greater than the man himself. Are men wiser 
than God, since they preserve Murillo’s handi- 
work with great care, while God has no care 
for the mind and heart of Murillo? If it is wise 
for men to preserve the Louvre, is it not foolish 
for God to destroy the great souls of genius that 
have filled the Louvre? We still play Handel’s 
music, but has Handel himself ceased to be? 

“Doctor Dille says that it is inconceivable in 
his philosophy that God could make such a man 
as Paul or Shakespeare or Goethe or Gladstone 
or Lincoln, and stamp him out forever at the end 
of a paltry threescore and ten years of life. God 
would not give a creature the capacities of a 
seraph and the destiny of a worm. ‘It is unthink- 
able,’ he adds, ‘that Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
who in their night-watches under the Syrian sky 
wrung from the constellations the secret of the 
divine name, were to live scarcely longer than 
their flocks; that they who drank at the immortal 
fountains of the divine presence, and were the 
bosom companions of God, should in a few short 
years become only handfuls of dust, blown about 
the desert sands or sealed within the iron hills.’” 


Academic groves in every land bear witness 
to the pride of intellect in the achievements 
of science. But all combined, they are, the 
churches contend, less significant in their influ- 
ence over human destiny than the happenings 
of one night in the garden of Gethsemane. 
The world has had many great philosophers, 
but none has risen to the sublime moral heights 
of the Sermon on the Mount. “The peace 
that passeth understanding,” says Mr. Bolce, 
“would be unknown to a troubled race had 
God not sent his Son to die that men might 
live,” 
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A SOCIALIST VIEW 


OF THE ORIGIN OF 


CHRISTIANITY 


HE early Christian movement has 
always had a charm for Socialist 
thinkers. This is easy to under- 
stand, in view of the communal 
life it brought into being, its sym- 

pathy for the lowly and oppressed, and its 

revolutionary tenets. Few Socialist leaders or 
writers, however irreligious, however scornful 
of ancient traditions, have not, at one time or 
another, felt impelled by a common love for 
the cause of the suffering masses to pay a tri- 
bute of respect and gratitude to that gentle 

Nazarene who preached the Kingdom of God 

on earth. But it is not the man Jesus that 

Socialists, in their averseness to hero-worship, 

emphasize. Their interest resides in the revo- 

lutionary ideal which he symbolized and his 
love for the poor and disinherited; in the 
early mass movement of Christianity, rather 
than in the divinity that is supposed to have 
inspired it. Thus Friederich Engels, one of the 
founders of modern Socialism and joint author 
with Marx of the “Communist Manifesto,” the 
declaration of principles of modern Socialism, 
gave the following description, a short time be- 
fore his death, of the triumphant march of 
early Christianity, reading into it a parallel to 
the history of the modern Socialist movement: 





“It is now almost sixteen hundred years since 
a dangerous party of revolution was also rampant 
in the Roman Empire. It undermined religion 
and all the basic principles of the state; it re- 
fused to recognize the will of the Emperor as 
the highest law; it was without a country; it 
was international, spreading over the whole 
length and breadth of the empire from Gaul to 
Asia, even beyond the imperial boundaries. For 
long years it had remained hidden, burrowing 
underground; but growing stronger and stronger, 
it venturefl at last to come forth into the open. 
This party of revolution, known by the name of 
Christians, was strongly represented even in the 
army; entire legidns were Christian. When 
ordered to attend the sacrificial ceremonies in 
the heathen temples, these revolutionary soldiers 
carried their insolence so far as to protest by 
wearing their emblem, the cross, on their helmets. 
The ordinary disciplinary measures of the bar- 
racks enforced by the officers proved of no avail. 
The Emperor Diocletian could no longer behold 
in tranquillity the undermining of order, obedi- 
ence, and discipline in his army. He determined 
to act while yet there was time. He decreed an 
anti-Socialist, J meant to say an anti-Christian, 
law. Meetings of the revolutionists were pro- 
hibited, their halls were closed or altogether 


destroyed, the Christians were forbidden to dis- 
play their emblems, the cross, etc.—like the in- 
junction against red handkerchiefs in Saxony. 
The Christians were declared unfit for public 
offices, Christian slaves might not be set free, 
and Christians were not allowed to resort to the 
courts for justice. This exceptional law, like 
the exceptional law against- the Social-Democrats 
in the early history of the German Socialist party, 
and like the other measures aimed against the 
early Christians, proved futile. They tore down 
the bulletins from the walls, even set fire, it is 
said, to the Emperor’s palace in Nicomedia while 
he was in it, In revenge the Emperor inaugu- 
rated the wholesale persecution of the year 303. 
It was the last of its kind, and it proved so 
effective that seventeen years later the army was 
preponderatingly Christian; and the succeeding 
autocrat of the Roman Empire, Constantine, 
called by the Popes “The Great,’ proclaimed 
Christianity as the state religion.” 


Hitherto none of the Socialist writers have 
made the early history of Christianity a special 
subject of research. They have simply taken 
facts as.accepted by the best authorities and 
have used them from their particular point of 
view for their particular purposes. It was not 
until recently that a Socialist, Karl Kautsky, 
the greatest living authority on Socialism in 
Germany, and editor of the Socialist review, 
Die Neue Zeit, made an exhaustive and inde- 
pendent study of the origin of Christianity, in- 
terpreting its history in the light of the science 
of Socialism.* In elaborating his subject, 
Kautsky uses the now famous method of his- 
toric interpretation known as the materialistic 
conception of history, first enunciated by 
Marx. The result is most startling. One after 
another, under this treatment, the old tradi- 
tions, even as modified by the higher critics, 
totter and fall. But Kautsky not merely pulls 
down; he also builds up. In place of the old 
structure of Christianity, which he razes to the 
ground, a new one arises, picturesque and im- 
pressive, tho less mystical and more human. 
By applying his method of interpretation to all 
the known facts of early Christianity, he re- 
veals an interdependence of many events which 
in the old histories seem absolutely unrelated, 
isolated and accidental. He draws a vivid, 
connected picture of the life and the social 
and political conditions of the times. His book 
is like a story with a plot. 





* Der UrsprunG pes CuristentuMs. Von Karl Kautsky. 
J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 
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Modern critics of the New Testament, such 
as Harnack and Pfleiderer, lay chief emphasis 
upon the development of ideas. With them the 
idea is the first thing; all else follows from 
the idea. Hence their main endeavor is to 
trace the development of thought from one 
man to another, from one school of philosophy 
to another. With them Christianity is the 
religious expression of the highest thought 
attained at the time of its birth. The connec- 
tion between it and social conditions is either 
not recognized at all or but vaguely indicated. 
Kautsky, on the other hand, takes economic 
and social conditions as his centre. To him 
the significant thing is not from whom did 
the ideas come but from what. He seeks to 
find the material basis underlying the growth 
of Christianity. Viewed from this standpoint, 
Christianity becomes a great social movement 
rather than a religion. The fact that this so- 
cial movement assumed the religious aspect it 
did is but a peculiarity arising from the con- 
ditions of the time. 

Kautsky rejects the conception that Jesus 
was mild, gentle, and opposed to all resistance. 
Jesus was an agitator, a revolutionary, a rebel, 
and felt a strong class hatred of the rich. 
Christ, the gentle lamb, the traditional Christ, 
is of later origin, the result of non-Jewish 
elaboration of the Gospels made at the time 
when Christianity began to spread among the 
Romans and the emperors had already laid 
their iron clutch upon the Roman Empire. 
Then despotism was enthroned, the spirit of 
revolt was crushed, and liberty lay dead. The 
condition of the masses was so hopeless that 
their only escape seemed to be blind resigna- 
tion. Suffering, uncomplaining obedience, 
came to be regarded as the highest virtues. In 
accordance with the natural law by which each 
age sets up its own moral standards and adapts 
models handed down from previous genera- 
tions to these standards, the personality of 
Jesus was now altered to suit the spirit of the 
times. Having taken the part of the poor and 
oppressed in Palestine, his virtues now had to 
be converted into the virtues of the poor and 
oppressed in the Roman Empire of later times. 
In order that Christianity might make a strong 
appeal to the Roman masses and at the same 
time conciliate the authorities, it was neces- 
sary to amend the Gospels so as to make Jesus 
the ideal exponent of resignation. 

Very different, however, were the conditions 
of Judaism in the first century. Those ele- 
ments among the Jews who were filled with the 
Messianic idea were extremely rebellious, es- 
pecially so the proletarians of Jerusalem and 


the Galilean bands. And it was from these 
elements that Christianity sprang. Good 
grounds, therefore, exist for assuming that at 
the very first, Christianity was violent in char- 
acter. Kautsky declares: 


“This assumption becomes a certainty when 
we see traces of this violent character still pre- 
served in the New Testament, despite the fact 
that its later adapters strove most anxiously to 
remove everything which might incur the dis- 
pleasure of the powerful. However gentle and 
submissive Jesus usually appears, now and then 
he expresses sentiments not so gentle and sub- 
missive; which shows that in the original tra- 
ditions he lived as a rebel who was crucified 
on account of an unsuccessful uprising. The 
manner in which Jesus announces the coming of 
the Messiah points to violence. The Roman 
Empire will be brought to its ruin amid terrible 
slaughter. And the holy ones were by no means 
to play a passive role. ‘I am come to send fire 
on the earth; and what will I, if it be already 
kindled?’ etc. (Luke, xii, 49 et seq.) In Matthew 
he expressed himself bluntly: ‘Think not that 
I am come to send peace on earth: I come not 
to send peace, but a sword’ (Matt. x. 34.) On 
arriving at Jerusalem for the Easter Feast he 
drives out the traders and ‘bankers’ from the 
temple; which is an inconceivable feat unless 
he had the assistance of a violent crowd incited 
by him.” 


Kautsky finds even more remarkable evi- 
dences in the New Testament of the revolu- 
tionary part Jesus played in the history of the 
time. The New Testament, as it stands, does 
not sufficiently motivate the story of Judas. 
What need was there for Judas to point Jesus 
out to the authorities? Jesus was well known 
in Jerusalem. He preached there every day; 
he was the people’s idol. Kautsky says it is as 
absurd as if the Berlin police were to hire a 
private citizen to point Bebel out to them. 
There was something else the “police” of 
Jerusalem wanted to find out. Kautsky argues 
that there had been an actual uprising of which 
Jesus was the leader, and he had been cap- 
tured after a coup-de-main on the Mount of 
Olives had proved unsuccessful. Here was 
where Judas was needed—not to point Jesus’ 
person out, but to expose the secret plots and 
plans of this coup-de-main, a thing for which 
it was well worth paying. 

As for Jesus’ class hatred of the rich, Kaut- 


sky enya: 


“Jesus’ hatredl of the rich comes clearly to light 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, especially in the story 
of Lazarus, which is found in this Gospel only. 
There the rich man goes to hell, and the poor 
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man into the bosom of Abraham, not because 
the one is a sinner and the other a just man. 
That is not the point, The rich man is damned 
simply because he is rich, To be rich, to enjoy 
one’s riches, is a crime requiring cruel atone- 
ment. Jesus thunders even against the rich in 
his own midst, those who joined the Christian 
communities. It is only in the Gospels which 
have been most affected by later emendations, 
such as the Gospel of St. Matthew, that a ten- 
dency to concilate the rich is manifested. The 
class hatred of the modern proletariat has scarce- 
ly ever reached such fanatical forms as that of 
the early Christians.” 


When it comes to accounting for the unique 
and peculiar power of Jesus over the minds 
and hearts of his contemporaries, Kautsky 
takes very original ground. Jesus’ influence 
has been generally attributed to his divine per- 
sonality, transcending that of all other so- 
called “Messiahs.” This theory, however, is 


controverted, in Kautsky’s mind, by the fact 
that the activity of Jesus, which, according to 
all records, lasted but a short time, passed a!- 
most unnoticed and was hardly even chroni- 
cled by the historians of the day, while other 
Messiahs maintained long warfare against the 
Romans, occasionally gaining great victories 


which continued to live in history. The secret 
of Jesus’ power, according to Kautsky, must 
be sought not so much in his personality as .n 
the peculiar social order or organization that 
he called into being and that endured long 
after his death. It was communistic, and its 
distinguishing feature was its strictly prole- 
tarian character. It was a communism, how- 
ever, based upon consumption, not production. 
The organization founded by Jesus was com- 
posed almost entirely of workingmen, more es- 
pecially of city workingmen. Altho the com- 
munities of the Essenes also, in the main, drew 
their membership from among the poor, yet, 
situated as they were in the country, they could 
not attract city dwellers to any extent. With 
the exception of the Christian communities, 
all communal societies of the time were rural, 
owing to the undeveloped industrial conditions 
of the age. The country offered the sole op- 
portunity for collective life in large groups; 
also for collective work, tho this latter in but 
a slight degree. As for the city organizations, 
collective production was entirely impossible. 
They were based solely on collective consump- 
tion. Moreover, they were necessarily scat- 
tered throughout the city according to the lo- 
calities in which the workingmen resided. But 
this corresponded with the needs of the time. 
As Kautsky says, the city workmen of that per- 
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iod, just as the proletarians of our own day, 
found it difficult to migrate from city to coun- 
try; while the reverse, from country to city, 
was easy. Jerusalem and other large cities 
immediately became the centers of Christian 
organizations, which, therefore, from the start, 
possessed a marked proletarian class charac- 
ter, such as was impossible in the rural so- 
cieties. 

This proletarianism of early Christianity was 
of far-reaching importance. It was the weapon 
which enabled it to conquer the world. The 
Zealots and the Essenes were merely national 
parties; as a result of which their Messianic 
hopes were also purely national. Their Mes- 
sianic era was to be an era in which all the 
nations were subjected to the rule and world 
supremacy of Judea. Revenge on the nations 
that had oppressed and maltreated the Jews 
was the ideal inspiring these parties. A Mes- 
siah, it is evident, who represented such an 
ideal could not appeal to non-Jewish races. 
The Christian Messiah, however, in accordance 
with the class character of early Christianity, 
became a universal working class Messiah, no 
longer confined to one nation or one country, 
but to a class numerically preponderant in 
every part of what was then the world, the 
Roman Empire, a class whose conditions were 
everywhere the same, whose sufferings were 
everywhere the same, and whose aspirations 
perforce were everywhere the same. So the 
Christian Messiah soon became an interna- 
tional Messiah, an international savior, who 
would bring redemption to the entire working 
class, to the poor and oppressed in all places. 

“The Messianic hopes of the Christian com- 
munity,” says Kautsky, “were also patriotically 
Jewish and hostile to the Romans. The throw- 
ing off of the Roman rule was the first condi- 
tion of all emancipation. But it was not to 
stop there. Not only must the yoke of for- 
eign rulers be shaken off, but also the yoke 
of all rulers—the rulers at home as well. They 
called to themselves none but the weary and 
heavy-laden. The day of judgment should be 
a day of vengeance upon the powerful and 
rich. The passion that enkindled the mightiest 
flame of Christian hopes was not race hatred, 
but class hatred. This element was the germ 
that brought about the separation of Chris- 
tianity from the other, nationally united Juda- 
ism, But it was also the germ that brought 
about the rapprochement between the Chris- 
tians and the other non-Jewish nations. The 
national Messianic idea was naturally limited 
to the Jews. It was bound to be rejected by 
the rest of the world, whose subjugation it 
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desired. On the other hand, class hatred 
against the rich and proletarian solidarity 
were ideas by no means acceptable to Jewish 
proletarians alone. A Messianic desire em- 
bodying the salvation of the poor was bound 
to find a willing ear among the poor of all 
peoples. A merely national Messiah was in- 
capable of overstepping the boundary line of 
Judaism. None but a social Messiah could 
survive the fearful catastrophe of the Jewish 
state that culminated in the destruction of 
Jerusalem.” 

After Jerusalem had fallen, so the ar- 
cument proceeds, there was great hostility to- 
ward the Jews, particularly in Rome, on ac- 
count of the heroic fight they had made against 
the Roman rule. When the Gospels came to 
be written down or elaborated by pagan writ- 
ers, this anti-Jewish feeling began to manifest 
itself in the New Testament. Nowhere is the 
hostility so evident as in the story of the Pas- 
sion of Christ, to which Kautsky devotes an 
entire chapter, one of the strongest and most 
fascinating in the book. He shows how ridicu- 
lous is the role attributed to Pilate, the many 
inconsistencies in the various Gospel narra- 
tives, and how it was quite impossible that 
the Jews should have implored the Roman gov- 
ernor to execute a Jewish patriot because he 
was a Roman rebel. Kautsky attributes all this 
to the desire to flatter the Romans and to paint 
the Jews as black as possible. He says: 


“In this whole story servility toward the Ro- 
mans and hatred of the Jews is so exaggerated 
and so surrounded by a mass of senseless ab- 
surdities that we should suppose it could not have 
the slightest influence on thinking people. Yet 
we know it succeeded in its object only too well. 
Glorified by the aureole of divinity, ennobled 
by the martyrdom of the proud bearer of a lofty 
mission, it was for many centuries one of the 
chief means of arousing hatred and contempt 
against the Jews, even among the most generous 
spirits of Christianity—a hatred and contempt 
which was foreign to their natures, and which 
they kept at a distance from themselves. It was 
one of the chief means of branding the Jews 
as the scum of humanity, as a race which by 
nature was filled with the basest wickedness 
and obduracy, which must be kept from all com- 
munion with men, and which must be held down 
with an iron fist. 

“But it would have been impossible for this 
conception of the Jewish people to have gained 
currency if it had not sprung up in a time of 
universal hatred of the Jews and of universal 
Jewish persecutions. Born of contempt for the 
Jews, it had intensified this contempt immoderate- 
ly, lengthened its period of duration, and widened 
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its sphere. The story of the passion of the 


Lord Jesus Christ is in reality the testimonial 
to the passion of the Jewish people.” 


Engels drew a parallel between Christianity 
and Socialism in their march toward the con- 
quest of the world. But after Christianity 
had conquered the world, it ceased.to be what 
it had been. It no longer represented the 
poor, the masses. It united with the powerful 
for their oppression. So Kautsky asks: “Docs 
the same fate await the modern movement?” 
He replies to the question in the negative. 

All signs, he says, indicate that Socialism 
will travel a different road from Christianity, 
will achieve its victory differently, and wiil 
bring about a different result. At the time 
when Christianity arose, communism could 
mean only community of consumption, not 
community of production. Industry on a large 
scale, particularly in the cities, where alone 
the early Christian communities could spread, 
was impossible. The accumulation of capital 
except for consumption could have no purpose. 
Hence communism meant really only a divid- 
ing up. It offered no advantages for increase 
of output; whereas the modern evolution of 
great industries has made community of pro- 
duction a fact. Concentration of capital means 
increase in productive powers. Common con- 
sumption, on the other hand, with the develop- 
ment of various tastes, has become impossible. 

Society at the beginning of the Christian 
era was in a state of general decay. Indus- 
try was retrograding, and so was science and 
learning. Hopelessness characterized the en- 
tire population, both the high and the low. On 
the one hand were the poor masses in the 
cities, ignorant, servile, and lacking confidence 
in themselves; for they did not fulfil an im- 
portant function in society, since society did 
not live by the product of their work. It was 
the work of the agriculturists and slaves in 
the various parts of the Roman empire that fed 
the city populations. The city proletariat were 
parasites rather than producers. On the other 
hand was the emperor with his unquestioned, 
unlimited despotism. Quite different are the 
auspices under which the modern proletarian 
movement has arisen. Material wealth is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. There is no limit 
to the development of modern industry. 
Science and education are on the increase even 
among the masses, particularly that important 
class of workingmen who all but carry the 
world on their shoulders, the growing number 
of workingmen in the cities. Community of 
production is in direct line with industrial 
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progress, for the greater the concentration of 
wealth the greater the efficiency of production ; 
and concentration carried to its utmost limit 
is what modern Socialism is aiming for. The 
workingmen of today are not servile; they are 
conscious of their strength and importance. 
They are self-confident. Added to all this is 
the fact that democracy, despite every obsta- 
je, is in the ascendant. The increasing intelli- 
gence of the workingmen, their hopefulness, 
their self-confidence, and the general growing 
spirit of democracy will not permit of a con- 
summation like that of Christianity. 
Kautsky’s argument has called forth sev- 
eral rejoinders in theological circles. His fun- 
damental principle, according to Joachim 
Schliter, a writer in the Glauben und Wissen, 
“is false, or at best contains only a partial 
truth. It is simply not a fact,” this writer «‘- 
firms, “that great thought movements grow out 
of the agitations and movements of the 
masses. Religion is preéminently something 
individual, and in the history of the ups and 


downs of religious thought and life, the lead- 
ing agencies are usually men and individual 
ideas and ideals, and not the blind longings of 
the masses, altho these latter may be readily 
utilized by the men who lead.” Schliiter con- 
tinues : 


“Kautsky ignores altogether the Pauline writ 
ings, and in this radical way claims to have founii 
the historical Christ and historical Christianity. 
And yet Paul, who reports matters up to five 
years after the crucifixion, knows Jesus only as 
a religious and not as a social leader; for Paul 
he is not a revolutionary martyr, but an authority 
in the deepest problems and perplexities of re- 
ligion. How could half a decade have so utterly 
perverted the popular conception of so influential 
a leader! 

“Then, too, the communism of primitive Chris- 
tianity had for it not the vital importance that 
communism has for the Social Democratic ideals 
of today. Early Christians did not have their 
minds and hearts fixed on the things of this 
world; they thought chiefly of the return of the 
Messiah.” 





RUSSIA’S NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SUPERMAN 


m1) ECAUSE the type of human char- 
acter revealed in Michael Artzi- 

B bacheff's romance of “Sanin” 
has captured the intellectual 

youth of Russia the educational 

authorities have been forced to suspend at 
least temporarily more than one university 
course. Long before the appearance of 
“Sanin,”’ Russian students of both sexes had 
shown propensities for what is known as the 
orgiastic. In a study of the subject just pub- 
lished by the Revue de Paris, Maurice Muret 
explains that the hopeless phases of revolu- 
tion manifest themselves always in some form 
of free-love philosophy. It is, he thinks, the 
reaction from hopelessness. The reign of ter- 
ror in Paris witnessed a hopeless decadence 
ef sexual morality. Men and women, as if 
realizing that they had nothing else to live 
fer, lived for love—free love. Now that the 
intellectuals of Russia have despaired of the 
revolution, they grow more and more orgias- 
tic. Youths and maidens in the universities 
seem abandoned to an excess of debauchery 
inconceivable to the more refined culture of 
the west. “Sanin” gives voice to the logic of 
that moral crisis. e book is far more of a 
system of philosophy than of a novel. In all 
the universities one might be tempted to sup- 
pose that Nietzsche, with his Superman, hav- 


ing had his day among the Russian intellec- 
tuals, is making way for Sanin, whom M. 
Muret deems a type of “subman.” 

To judge this dubious work and its even more 
dubious philosophy with sanity, one must re- 
member the peculiar environment in which 
they have arisen, M. Muret reminds us. Ow- 
ing to our great distance from the Russian 
Empire, the extremely assorted nature of its 
revolutionary forces escapes our eye. But 
when the political history of the past few years 
in Russia comes to be written, note will be 
taken of the extreme divergence of viewpoint 
among those who led the attack on the Czar’s 
despotism. From Socialists, collectivists and 
communists to terrorists, nihilists and An- 
archists, the whole revolutionary scale was 
sounded. While waiting to devour one an- 
other the day after the victory, if victory there 
had been, all the enemies of the established 
order combined their energies. In due time 
the opposition of forces began to appear. 

The revolutionaries of the first phase, those 
who guided the movement at its beginning, 
were comparatively moderate in their views. 
It did happen that in individual cases they 
practiced free love, but, if one may say so, 
they did it honestly—none of the contracting 
parties sought to repudiate the obligations 
which their relationship imposed. The most 
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bourgeois conjugal morality regulated these 
extra-conjugal unions. When the Anarchist 
element got the upper hand, when terrorism 
was the order of the day and when extremes 
met everywhere, new ideas and new ethics as- 
serted their influence. The philosophy of ter- 
rorism repudiated the free union and preached 
free love without restraint. Free union was 
only a bourgeois arrangement. Free love alone 
could satisfy the aspirations of the new move- 
ment. It was the affinity idea minus the ac- 
commodation of divorce. 

This hatred of all restraint, so freely shown 
in the domain of politics, was applied by the 
Russian terrorists in the sphere of morals. 


“The newspapers have informed us all of the 
disorder that was the rule in advanced circles. 
Far from appeasing the orgy, the atrocious gov- 
ernmental repression exasperated it. The phe- 
nomenon is logical and is proved so by the his- 
tory of all revolutionary periods. Great shocks 
to the social order have always loosed, in all 
camps, a veritable sexual folly. What a specta- 
cle the prisons of Paris present in the days of 
the terror! 5 

“Revolutionary saturnalia outlived the Russian 
terror as they did the French terror. Energies 
were freed, the human beast had pried off its 
fetters: to its yearning for emotions there must 
be afforded some satisfaction at all costs. It 
was no longer allowed to experience strong sen- 
sations in a struggle against the government. Re- 
course was had, therefore, to other objects. No 
one was allowed to play politics and therefore 
all made love. It is well understood that the 
peoples who amuse themselves do not occupy 
their minds with revolutions, The example of 
contemporary Russia proves that it likewise hap- 
pens to peoples to amuse themselves because they 
are prevented from effecting a desired revolution. 

“‘Sanin’ expresses this state of mind, which 
is that of a part of the ‘intelligence’ in the land 
allied with France. ‘Sanin’ is then—as has been 
incessantly repeated for a year past—the book of 
the Russian counter-revolution, but not quite in 
the sense hitherto ascribed to the phrase.” 


Vladimir Sanin (or Sanine), the hero of 
Artzibacheff’s book, is a student, one of those 
students who believed and hoped in the revo- 


lution and began by aiding it. But Sanin 
soon got over his foolish enthusiasm. Live for 
yourself—that to him has become true wis- 
dom. He has not love but only contempt for 
his neighbor. To a friend who reproached 
him for the haughty disrespect with which he 
addresses his mother, Sanin replies that he 
asks nothing of anyone except to be let alone. 
Precisely as he repudiates family ties, Sanin 
repudiates all solidarity with men. He has 
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nothing in common with mankind. He ridi- 
cules his friend Novikoff, a being still sim- 
ple enough to believe in social obligations. 
“When I think,” observes Sanin, “that you 
would be capable, if need arose, and for the 
sake of some constitution or other to be 
granted the Russian empire, to pass your whole 
life in a fortress prison, to sacrifice your 
rights, your liberty—bah! what does the con- 
stitution matter to us?” 

One must live for one’s own pleasure, ac- 
cording to nature, and the man in harmony 
with nature is he who is ordinarily treated 
nowadays as an imbecile or a rogue. The true 
philosopher, according to Sanin, sees some- 
thing that does not belong to himself but 
which pleases him and he acquires or takes 
possession of it. He sees a superb woman 
who resists him and he possesses her by force 
or by stratagem. This is all perfectly natural, 
the need of pleasure or the comprehension of 
pleasure being one of the many traits distin- 
guishing man from the beasts. The beasts re- 
strict themselves to the satisfaction of their 
instincts. ' 

It is by this form of action—wickedness, as 
the theologians call it—that a wise man differ- 
entiates himself from his inferior brethren 
and triumphs over them. Animal communi- 
ties, elephants who live in herds and ants who 
exist in colonies, practice a form of mutual 
aid. They recognize a rudiment of social con- 
tract. 

For Sanin, any social contract has no ex- 
istence as between man and man. The mark 
of a superior being is his conscious capacity 
to make a fellow creature suffer. Nothing is 
more fastidious than an honest man, Sanin 
happens to remark in the course of one ex- 
position of his creed: the program of honesty 
and virtue are things well known. What is 
there in either that needs to be proclaimed? 
Do not steal, do not kill, do not commit adul- 
tery. Are not these instincts solidly en- 
trenched in man’s bosom? Every being lies, 
steals, kills and commits adultery according 
to his superior power to do so. 

There are certain vices that are held de- 
grading. This is a ridiculous prejudice. Noth- 
ing is degrading that pleases a man, since the 
whole meaning of life is wrapped up in the 
conquest of pleasure and its attainment. 
Drunkenness is reproved—but why? The 
drunkard, according to Sanin, leads a true 
life. He alone does as he pleases. If he 
wishes to dance he dances and when he would 
sing he sings. He is ashamed neither of his 
joy nor of his grief. 
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“What must the Jean Jacques Rousseau of 
Russia, what must Leo Tolstoy think of his young 
brother in lettera? For beyond a doubt it is 
Tolstoy that Artzinoachef has in mind. His Sanin 
smokes and gets drunk, eats to excess and com- 
mits innumerable adulteries, Sanin takes just 
the opposite attitude to that of the Kreutzer 
Sonata. Sanin refutes point by point the ascetic 
ideal proclaimed in the other book by Podnichef. 
The smoker, the drinker, the man who has known 
many women, are no longer, according to Pod- 
nichef, normal beings. Podnichef exalts, above 
all things else, purity. Speaking of his past er- 
rors, he says: ‘I did not understand then that 
debauches do not exist only in physical acts, 
that no physical ignominy whatsoever comprises 
debauch altogether, but that true debauchery 1s 
the breaking of the moral restraint with regard 
to a woman with whom one has carnal relations.’ 
To such scruples the cynical Sanin replies with 
sardonic laugh and a disdainful shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“The Kreutzer Sonata is the music of the past. 
Sanin is the prelude to a future. It is much 
gayer. It is to be observed that Artzibachef, 
like Tolstoy, pretends to ‘obey,’ pretends to ‘re- 
turn’ to nature. .But whereas nature counsels 
Podnichef to abstinence she invites Sanin to 
gluttony.” 


Sanin’s panegyric of the grossest appetites 
may displease the more refined virtue of the 
western mind; but it would be wrong to be- 
hold in this audacious innovator some idle 
debauché, without shame and without intel- 
ligence, and in his doctrine of the delirious 
Cossack in his cups see simply a series of rav- 
ings. So, at any rate, thinks the French 
critic whose study we transcribe. Sanin, he 
assures us, is a lettered and learned man, a 
thinker of real power. In the exaltation of 
the instincts he does not employ the simply 
impulsive rhetoric of a dunce. What he says 
is maturely reflected. It is from profound 
meditation of the problems of life and death 
that Sanin has derived the doctrine he pro- 
claims with so much candor. Sanin, despite 
his fury for pleasure, and perhaps because of 
it, professes a black pessimism. He says him- 
self that he expects nothing from fate. Old 
age and death are to him the supreme goals. 
Sanin does not think of God. Belief in God, 
he says, has been his since his infancy. This 
belief does not trouble him much. Whether 
God exists or not Sanin knows Him not and 
knows not what God expects of Sanin. He 
lives, does Sanin, and he wants his life to 
pass without weariness. Hence he occupies 
himself chiefly with satisfying the desires na- 
ture has placed in him, in all of us. For these 
desires are everything. 


“Superficial critics might be tempted to see 
in Vladimir Sanin a disciple of Zarathustra. That 
would be the grossest blunder, Sanin is much 
nearer Max Stirner than he is to Frederick 
Nietzsche. Nietzsche announced the Superman. 
It is the subman that Sanin announces. M. Artzi- 
bachef, whose delicacy is great and whose criti- 
cal mind is matured, has not failed to foresee 
that his doctrine might be affiliated with that of 
Nietzsche. He has taken steps to forestall all 
confusion. At the very beginning of Sanin he 
reveals the hero discovering in his sister’s library 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.’ Sanin runs through 
the book, but an invincible boredom soon over- 
comes him. These overblown images awoke in 
his soul no harmony. He threw aside the vol- 
ume and went to sleep. It is impossible to mis- 
take the significance of this incident. Sanin, ac- 
cording to M. Artzibachef, is of too sublimated 
an essence to love i.ietzsche. 

“The ideal of Zarathustra seems to us, on the 

contrary, infinitely nobler and above all more 
difficult to attain than that of M. Artzibachef. 
Sanin is satisfied to bring back to life the ‘beast 
with blond hair’ of primitive times, the type 
despised by Nietzsche. Superman is more than 
that, Superman has over Sanin the advantage, 
the superiority, of having passed through sui- 
fering and of having steeped his soul therein. 
In the picture he traces of the attributes of Super- 
man, Nietzsche signalizes too the necessity of 
‘being hard’—hard to others but hard more par- 
ticularly to oneself. Far from living in luxury, 
in roguery and in gluttony, as Sanin requires, 
Superman must live seriously and, at the same 
time, ‘dangerously.’ 
“His career will be an uninterrupted series of 
great joys and great sorrows. Superman has 
to confront supreme sorrow and supreme hope 
at one and the same time. He will long less to 
seek tangible satisfactions than to pursue strong 
emotions—stronger and stronger emotions.” 


The young Russian rebel, then, is not a dis- 
ciple of Nietzsche, declares M. Muret. Yet 
the French critic concedes that Sanin and 
Zarathustra belong to the same family—the 
romantic family. Sanin obeys the laws of 
what has been called irrational imperialism. 
Sanin incarnates this irrational imperialism at 
its supreme degree of evil. In Sanin the sick- 
ness of the nineteenth century attains its cli- 
max in the dawn of the twentieth. Russia, 
in the beginning of her revolutionary spasms, 
is passing likewise through an acute romantic 
crisis. Sanin pays a royal tribute to the epi- 
demic. 

He has all the characteristics of the tra- 
ditionally romantic or rather of traditional 
romanticism; pride, pessimism, melancholy, 
the cult of the instinct substituted for love of 
the intellect, zeal to rehabilitate the flesh. 
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THE THIRD DEGREE—KLEIN’S REALISTIC DRAMA- 
TIZATION OF A MODERN INQUISITION 


HE successful American play al- 
most invariably contains elements 
of the melodrama. Our drama- 
tists have, however, attempted to 
S252) raise the “thriller” to a higher 
power. Mr. Eugene Walter, in his play “The 
Easiest Way,” gives us melodrama reversed. 
The first acts are plain, straight melodrama, 
but in the last act, by a sudden turn vice pre- 
vails over virtue. Augustus Thomas, in “The 
Witching Hour,” has created what may be de- 
scribed as “rarefied melodrama,’ melodrama 
attempting to justify itself by psychics and 
science. Charles Klein, in his vivid descrip- 
tion of the mental thumbscrews applied by the 
police in extracting confessions from persons 
suspected of crime, following in the footsteps 
of Thomas, has injected science into his drama. 
“The Third Degree” originates from an anec- 
dote related by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg 
in “On the Witness Stand,” and the play itself, 
the Professor assures us, might be actually a 
transcript from life. The play is now in its 
second year in New York City, and there are 
three or four companies on the road who en- 
lighten the country as to the mysterious mean- 
ing of what is known as “the third degree.” 
Mr. Klein’s first act is one of the cleverest 
and most startling experiments in melodra- 
matics. We are introduced late in the even- 
ing into Robert Underwood’s art studio, the 
room of a man of artistic tastes, who sells on 
commission antiquities, bric-a-brac, bronzes, 
old ivories, tapestries, paintings, statues, etc. 
There are handsome paintings, brass bowls, 
circular windows, cushions, brocaded velvet 
portieres, and a table above which a very hand- 
some and ornate chandelier is suspended. Un- 
derwood, it appears, is at the end of his re- 
sources. He has sold gobelins and paintings 
not belonging to him, and faces immediate ex- 
posure. He is in the blackest possible mood 
when young Howard Jeffries, a college friend, 
pushes himself into the room and coolly asks 
for a loan of two thousand dollars. Young 
Howard is a trifle effeminate, a weakling, and 
addicted to drink. He is the scion of a promi- 
nent New York family, from which he has 
estranged himself by his marriage to a wait- 
tess, Annie. He is unable to support her, and 


his attempt to borrow money is prompted by the 
desire to prevent her from going out to work. 
When Underwood tells him that he cannot 
possibly give him a cent, he takes the refusal 
rather good-naturedly and finally, being un- 
der the influence of liquor, falls asleep on the 
couch, 

That moment, Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, the boy's 
stepmother, is announced. Underwood covers 
the sleeping boy with a screen, and receives 
Mrs. Jeffries, his old-time sweetheart. Mrs. 
Jeffries, apparently, broke off her engagement 
with him because she discovered that he was 
a cheat and a sharp, and she refuses to re- 
ceive him at her house, to protect her friends. 
Underwood, seeing himself deprived of his 
last support, had written her a letter threaten- 
ing to commit suicide. “If you desert me 
now, you will be sorry to the day of your 
death,” he exclaims. “You mean you will k’ll 
yourself?” “TI mean just what I said in that 
letter.” “I don’t believe it,” Mrs. Jeffries re- 
joins; “your object is to threaten me.” She 
disdainfully leaves him exclaiming, “I don't 
believe that a man who is coward enough to 
write a letter like this has the courage to carry 
out his threat.” 

Underwood locks the door after her, then 
slowly, but determinedly, enters the adjoining 
room. A shot is heard. The curtain falls. 
When, a few minutes later, it rises again, 
Howard Jeffries, Junior, suspected of murder, 
is being subjected to “the third degree,” by 
Captain Clinton and his adjutant, Maloney. 


Capt. Ciinton. Answer me! Answer me! 
You did it, and you know you did. 

Howarp. No—I— 

Carr. Crinton. Well, we know you did, eh, 
Maloney? 

Matoney. Of course he did. 

Capt, Curnton. These persistent denials are 
useless. The evidence is here. 

Howarp. I—I’m so upset. Good God! What’s 
the use of questioning me and questioning me. 
I know nothing of this. 

Capt. Cirxton. Why did you come here? 

Howarp. I told you over and over again. 
We're old friends. I came to borrow money. 
He owed me a few dollars when we were at col- 
lege together, and I tried to get it. I’ve told you 
so many times, hour after hour, hour after hour, 
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question upon guestion. Won't you please let 
me go? My wife will be waiting up, and why, 
it must be morning. I’m tired out, tired out. I 
want to go home and— (He starts to sit down.) 

Capt. Cuinton. (Sharply.) Stand up! (How- 
ard rises, wearily and unsteadily, he is almost 
exhausted with the pitiless grind of a seven-hour 
examination.) How much did you try to borrow? 

Howarn. (Wearily.) A thousand—two thous- 
and, I forget. I think one thousand. I’ve told 
you so many times. 

Capt. Ciinton. Did he say he’d lend you the 
money? 

Howarp. No, he, he—couldn’t. Poor chap, 
he— 

Capt. Cuiinton. He refused, That led to 
words—there was a quarrel—and you shot him. 

Howarp. No, no! There was no quarrel, no 
words. I swear there wasn’t. 

Capt. Ciinton. He was found on the floor 
dead in that room. You were trying to get out 
of the house without being seen. You pretended 
you'd been drinking. This door was locked. How 
do you account for that? 

Howarp. I didn’t lock it, I swear I didn’t. 
I fell asleep on that couch. When I woke up it 
was dark. I tried to get out, but the door was 
locked. I wanted to get home, as I needed 
money. I wanted to tell my wife I couldn’t get it. 
She was going out to work the first thing in the 
morning and I don’t want her to. Won't: you 
believe me, won’t you believe me? I’m telling 
you the God's truth, on my word of honor, I 
am. They won’t believe me— (Sinks hopelessly 
and helplessly into chair, burying his head in his 
arms as he falls on table. Momentary pause.) 
They won’t believe me. 

Capt. Ciinton. Stand up! (Pause. Howard 
doesn’t move. Captain speaks more command- 
ingly.) Stand up! (Howard rises slowly. He is 
dazed and helpless.) The motive is clear. You 
came for money, was refused. That led to words. 
There was a quarrel and you did the trick. How- 
ard Jeffries, you shot Robert Underwood and 
you shot him with this pistol! (With a quick 
movement he brings out pistol and places it for 
Howard to see, but close enough so that the rays 
of light fall upon the shining barrel of the re- 
volver. The light shines on it so that it attracts 
the eye. Howard looks at it, his eyes are riveted 
on it until his face assumes a vacant stare. Scien- 
tifcally this accomplishes the act of hypnotism 
and he comes under the influence of the will di- 
recting his will. He is now completely receptive.) 
You committed this crime, Howard Jeffries! 
(Howard gases at pistol with a fixed expres- 
sion.) Tt’s as clear as daylight, eh, Maloney? 
You did it, Jeffries! You know you did. Come 
own up, let’s have the truth. You shot Robert 
Underwaod with this revolver. You did it and 
you can’t deny it, cnd you know you can’t deny 
it. Speak! Go on. Out with it. You shot 
Robert Underwood, (Momentary pause. How- 
ard’s eyes are on. pistol.) 
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Howarp. (His cyes on pistol, repeats mechan- 
ically.) I shot Robert Underwood. 

Carr. Ciinton. You came here for money. 

Howarp. I came here for money. 

Carr. CuinTon. He refused to give it to you? 

Howarp. He refused to give it to me. 

Carr. CLinton. There was a quarrel? 

Howarp, There was a quarrel. 

Carr. Cuinton. You followed him into that 
room. 

Howarp. Followed him into that room. 

Carr. Crinton. And shot him? 

Howarp. And shot him. 

Capt, Ciinton. That’s all. (Howard sinks 
into seat, his head resting on his arm. Capiain 
pockets pistol.) Gee! He was a tough one. (Ma- 
loney goes up to curtain, draws it up, letting flood 
of daylight into the room.) Get that all down? 
(Dr. Bernstein enters, pulling down sleeves which 
have been up, as if he’d been washing his hands.) 

Matoney. Yes, Captain. 

Dr. BERNSTEIN. Some smoke and a great many 
powder marks—must have been pretty close 
range, Captain. 

Capt. Ciinton. It’s all right, Doctor. We've 
got him to rights. (Yawning.) By gum, it’s 
a It’s taken seven hours to get it out of 

im. 


When Howard’s wife arrives breathless, she 
is at once cross-examined by the Captain after 
Howard has been taken away. 


Capt. CLrinton. Was your husband jealous of 
Underwood? 

ANNIE. (Rising indignantly.) Jealous? What 
right have you to ask me that? I refuse to an- 
swer any more questions. 

Cart, Ciinton. Now you can help him, Mrs. 
Jeffries, by helping us. Did you call here last 
night to see Mr. Underwood? 

Annie. No. 

Capt. Ciinton. Sure? 

ANNIE. Positive. 

Capt. Ciinton. There was a woman called 
to see him last night—and I thought perhaps— 
(Maloney enters with boy of about eighteen, in 
the uniform of an elevator attendant. Maloney 
points to Annie, the boy looks at her intently. 
Annie looks at him wonderingly.) Well! 

Boy. (Shakes head.) Don’t think so. No, 
sir. It’s not the same lady. Leastways I—no— 

Carr. Ciinton. Sure? 

Boy. I—think so— 

Carr. Ciinton. Do you remember the name 
she gave ye? 

Boy. No, sir. I’ve been trying to think of it 
ever since asked me, 

ANNTE. ell, if you have no further use for 
me=[—[ think I'll gom (Starts up between ta- 
ble and couch.) 

Capt. CLINTON. Just one moment, Mrs. Jeff- 
ries. (She stops and as the boy speaks looks ct 
him wonderingly and comes down again.) 
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Boy. That’s it. That’s it, Mrs. Jeffries. That 
was the name she gave. 

Anniz Why, I was never here before in my 
life. 

Boy. 
you. 
sir. 

Cart. Cirnton. Sure? 

Boy. Yes, sir—I—I—sure. 

Capt. CLinToN. (Giving him a push.) That’s 
all right. We'll find out. (Boy exits followed 
by Maloney.) It will be rather a pity if it wasn’t 
you who called on Underwood last night. 

ANNIE. Why? 

Capt. Crinton. A woman always gets the 
jury mixed up. (Smiling significantly.) Noghin’ 
rouses sympathy for the accused like a pretty 
face. Now, if they quarreled about you, your 
husband would stand some chance. Better tell 
me the truth, Mrs. Jeffries, and I can advise you 
who to go to. 

AnnigE. Thanks. I’m going to the best lawyer 
I can get, not one of those court room politi- 
cians, recommended by a political police captain. 
(Captain utters an inaudible grunt of resent- 
ment.) I’m going to Richard Brewster. He’s 
the man. If my father had had him instead of 
a legal shark he’d never have been railroaded to 
jail and he’d be alive today. 

Cart. Crinton. Oh, Brewster’s a_ constitu- 
tion lawyer, one of those international fellows; 
he don’t know nothing. 

Annie. He’s Howard’s father’s lawyer and 
he’s the one I want. Howard’s folks have got 
to come to the rescue. They’ve got to stand by 
him. They’ve got to—they’ve got to. 


(Looks at her, shakes his head.) No, not 
She’s not the one. I guess I’m mistaken, 


At this moment Maloney enters, followed 
by Howard Jeffries, Senior. Annie makes an 
eloquent appeal to her father-in-law, to help 
her in saving his son. Jeffries, however, as- 
sumes a very reserved attitude. “I have quite 
made up my mind,” he says, “that in no man- 
ner can we become identified with any steps he 
may take to escape the penalty of his mad 
act.” He, however, promises to lend her his 
assistance if she will promise to consent to a 
divorce and to leave the country. 


Annie. (Nonplussed. Pause.) A divorce— 
why—yes—if it will be any help to him—yes— 
anything. 

Mr. Jerrries. I shall furnish the money for 
the employment of such legal talent as may be 
necessary, but it must not be known. I cannot 
allow it to be known that I am supporting him. 

Annie. Must not be known? You mean you 
won’t stand by him. You'll only just pay for 
the lawyer? 

Mr. Jerrries. This is all I 
(Turning away from her.) 

Annie. But I want you to come forward and 
publicly declare your belief in your son’s inno- 
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cence. I want you to put your arms around him 
and say to the world, “My boy is innocent, I 
know it, and |’m going to stand by him.” (He 
impatiently hits hat on table.) And you won't 
even do that? So his family must desert him 
and his wife must leave him except for a few 
professional talkers, the poor boy must stand 
absolutely alone in the world and face a trial for 
his life, is that your idea? Well, it isn’t mine, 
Mr. Jeffries. I won’t consent to a divorce. I 
won’t leave America. As for his defense, I'll 
find someone. I'll go to Mr. Brewster myself, 
and if he refuses, I'll go to someone else, There 
must be some good noble-hearted lawyer in this 
big city who'll take up his case. You needn't 
trouble yourself any more, Mr. Jeffries. We 
shan’t need your help. Thank you very much 
for the interview. It was very kind of you to 
listen so patiently. Good morning, sir. 


Annie bravely conducts a single-handed fight 
to save her husband. She haunts the office of 
Brewster, the lawyer, day after day, week 
after week. In vain Brewster tells her that 
he cannot possibly take up her husband's case. 
She returns again and again until Brewster 
is moved against his will by her steadfast de- 
votion. Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, is curious to 
meet the young wife of her stepson, and Brew- 
ster promises to arrange a meeting. Before 
that meeting takes place, he sends for Annie 
who, as usual, is waiting in the anteroom of 
his office. 


Brewster. Sit down, sit down. (She does so 
quickly. Realizing the accomplishment of her 
purpose, she has a half smile on her face. Pause 
during which he goes up to window, looks out; 
then comes down again back of table.) I want 
to tell you, you mustn’t come here again. 

Anniez. Anything else? 

Brewster. (Looking away from her front.) 
No, of course you'll be amply compensated. 

ANNIE. I suppose so. Oh, well, I guess I'll go. 
(Rising sadly smiling to herself. Brewster turns 
to her.) This isn’t my lucky day. They wouldn’t 
let me into the prison to see Howard this morn- 
ing. 

Brewster. (Sympathetically.) Poor 
you're having a hard time, aren’t you? 

Anniz. Things have been better. Howard and 
I were very happy when we first (Chokes up, 
forces a laugh. He looks at her.) Here, I must 
keep off that subject. (Laughs.) 

Brewster. Why do you laugh? 

Annie. Well, if I don’t laugh, I’ll cry, and as 
I don’t want to cry, why, I just laugh. It’s got 
to be one or the other. (Laughs.) Well, I 
guess I'll go home, home—that’s the worst part 
of it. Home! Well, you have your own troubles. 
I'll come and see you tomorrow, Mr. Brewster, 
perhaps you'll have better news for me. (Brew- 
ster turns front. Pause as she starts for door.) 


girl, 
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Brewster, (Looking straight out.) Wait a 
moment. (She stops, looks at him, he points at 
chair.) Sit down. (She hesitates a moment, then 
she does so.) | want to ask you a question. How 
do you account for Howard’s confessing to the 
shooting? 

Anniz. I don’t account for it. He says he 
doesn’t remember confessing and I don’t believe 
he did confess. 

Brewster. But three witnesses— 

Annie. Yes, policemen. 

Brewster. That makes no difference; he made 
a confession and signed— 

Annie. Against his will. I mean, he didn’t 
know what he was doing at the time. I’ve had 
a talk with the physician who was called in, Dr. 
Bernstein. He says the Captain Clinton uses 
hypnotic influence, that he can compel people to 
say what he wants them to say. Well, Howard 
is, he’s what they call a subject; they told him 
he did it till he believed he did. Do you under- 
stand that— (Looks at Brewster. He is intent- 
ly looking front, apparently paying no attention.) 
Oh, well. Sorry I don’t interest you! (She 
starts to rise.) 

Brewster. Sit still. (She resumes her po- 
sition.) Who told you he was a subject? 

Annie. Dr. Bernstein, and Howard told me 
co himself. A friend of his at college used to 
make him do all sorts of stunts to amuse the 
other boys. 

Brewster. A friend at college? Do you re- 
member his name? 

Annie. No, but Howard knows it. 

Brewster. (Taking pad and pencil, com- 
mences to write.) Um! I would like to see Dr. 
Bernstein. 

ANNIE. (Opening bag and looking for the 
doctor’s card.) I have his address. 

Brewster. (Throwing her small pad.) Write 
it down there. 

Annie. I have his card. (Gets card from 
bag, lays it beside him as he writes.) 

Brewster. So you think I’m afraid of Mr. 
Jeffries, do you? 

Annie. Oh, no, not really afraid, just— (Put- 
ting Dr, Bernstein’s card on table near him.) 
scared. I didn’t mean afraid. I meant— 

Brewster. Oh, yes you did, and I want you 
to understand I’m not afraid of any man, and as 
to allowing my personal interests to interfere 
with my duty— 

Annie. Oh, I didn’t say that, did I? 

BrewsTer. You said I knew on which side 
my bread was buttered. 

Annie. Did I? 

Brewster. (Looking up at her.) You say a 
great many things, Mrs. Jeffries. But I’m not 
afraid—please understand that—afraid. (Resumes 
writing.) I’m going to take up your case. 


At this moment, Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, en- 
ters, and a heart-to-heart talk between the two 
women ensues. Annie tells Mrs. Jeffries that 


Brewster doesn’t believe Howard guilty and 
is going to undertake his defence. “Doesn’t 
believe Howard guilty!” Mrs. Jeffries ex- 
claims. “No, ma’am,” Annie replies. 


Mrs. Jerrries. (Anxiously.) The papers say 
there was a quarrel about you, that you and Mr. 
Underwood were too—too friendly. They im- 
plied that Howard was jealous; is this true? 

Annie. It’s all talk, scandal, lies. (Striking 
back of chair.) Not a word of truth in it. How- 
ard never had a jealous thought of me, and as 
for me—why, I worship the ground he walks on. 
Didn’t he sacrifice everything for me; didn’t he 
give up you and his father; didn’t he marry me; 
didn’t he try to educate and make a lady of me? 
Do you suppose I’d give a man like that cause 
of jealousy? My God! what do they think I 
am? What do the papers care? They print 
things that cut into a woman’s heart without 
giving it a thought, without knowing or caring 
whether it’s true or not, as long as it interests 
and amuses their readers. Mrs. Jeffries, you 
don’t believe I’m the cause of his misfortune, 
do you? 

Mrs. Jerrries. (Rises and goes slowly to her.) 
No, Annie, I don’t. Perhaps you were right 
when you said that at such a time as this one 
woman should stand by another, and I’m going 
to stand by you. Let me be your friend, let me 
help you. (Taking her hand.) Will you? 

Anniz. Thank you, Mrs. Jeffries. It’s the 
first kind word I’ve had from his side of the 
family and I’m— (Pause. Thought strikes her. 
She turns to her.) It’s a queer thing, Mrs. Jeff- 
ries, and it keeps coming into my mind all the 
time. Howard told me that while he was at 
Underwood’s that night he thought he heard your 
voice. (Mrs. Jeffries is rigid and stares straight 
out.) It must have been a dream, of course. 
Your voice, that’s queer, isn’t it? (Mrs. Jeffries 
staggers to chair front of table and sits. Annie 
goes over to her.) What’s the matter? 

Mrs, Jerrries. (Jnaudibly.) Nothing, nothing. 

Annie. (Sympathetically.) I haven’t said any- 
thing, anything wrong, have I? If I have, I’m 
sorry, I’m afraid. (Going to her.) I’ve been very 
rude and you’ve been so kind. 

Mrs. Jerrries. No, you've said nothing, donc 
nothing. You’ve had a great deal to bear, An- 
nie. (Takes Annie’s hand, turning to her.) Tell 
me, what do they say about the woman who went 
to see Robert Underwood the night of the—the 
tragedy? 

Annie. The Police can’t find her, but Mr. 
Brewster will. Captain Clinton accuses me of 
being the lady; he doesn’t like me. 

Mrs. Jerrries. Supposing she is found, what 
can she prove? What difference will it make? 

Anniz. (Going up a bit.) If she didn’t shoot 
Robert Underwood, she probably knows who 
did. 

Mrs. Jerrrigs. How can she know? How- 
ard confessed that he did it himself. He con- 
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fessed it, or no one would have believed it pos- 
sible. 

Annie. We don’t believe it, and we 
did believe it. 

Mrs. Jerrries. Then why did he confess? 

Annie. (Coming toward her.) He never con- 
fessed, Mrs. Jeffries. If he did, he didn’t know 
it. They forced it out of him when he didn't 
know what he was saying. 

Mrs. Jerrries. (Turning to her.) Annie, did 
he tell you that? 

Anniz. Yes, Dr. Bernstein says they forced 
it out of his tired brain. I made Howard go 
over every second of his life that night from the 
minute he left me until he was arrested. There 
wasn’t a harsh word between them. (Mrs. Jeff- 
ries makes agitated movement. Annie sees it and 
rises to her anxiously.) What's the matter; you 
look frightened to death, you— 

Mrs, Jerrries. (Appealingly and clinging to 
her.) Annie, what am I to do, what am I to do? 
I believed Howard guilty as his father did. I— 
it was natural—his own confession. Every one 
believed it. I—I had no reason to doubt it. 
(Turning front the thought striking her.) Un- 
derwood must have kept his word and shot him- 
self. 


never 


Annie. Kept his word and shot himself? 
Mrs. JEFFRIES. Yes. 
Annie. (Looks at her.) You knew Robert 


Underwood, Mrs. Jeffries? You’re not the woman 
who went to see him that night? 

Mrs. Jerrries. Yes. 

Anniz. (Righteously angry.) Then why didn’t 
you come forward? 

Mrs. Jerrries. The disgrace! 

Annig. Disgrace! Good God, disgrace! 

Mrs. Jerrries. (Rising.) Can't you realize 
what it means to be associated with such a crime? 

AnniE. (Turning to her.) Disgrace, what is 
disgrace when a human life is at stake? 

Mrs. Jerrries. But it seemed a useless sacri- 
fice, in the face of his confession. 

Annig. (Turns to her slowly.) Yes, 1 see. 
(Her manner changes and she comes down back 
of chair determinedly.) But it’s got to be done 
now. (Beats chair with hand, emphasizing it.) 

Mrs. Jerrries. Yes, it must be done now. Oh, 
if I’d only have done it before. (Leaning 
against table.) If I’d only told Mr. Jeffries the 
whole truth. You speak of Howard’s sufferings. 
If he didn’t do it, at least he has the con- 
sciousness of his own innocence, but I! The 
constant fear of being found out is worse 
than any hell the imagination can conjure up. I 
dreaded it, I dread it now. It means disgrace; my 
husband must know. The whole world must 
know. 


Brewster, meanwhile, arranges a meeting, 
the same night, to which he asks Police Cap- 
tain Clinton, Dr. Bernstein, the physician, and 
Mr. Jeffries, Senior. Annie has promised that 
the mysterious woman, who visited Under- 
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wood before he died, would make her appear- 
ance that night, without, however, revealing 
the lady’s identity. Clinton, as well as Jeff- 
ries, Senior, have no faith in her promise. 
Meanwhile Brewster and Captain Clinton 
have a tiff of their own. Brewster, having 
looked up Clinton’s record, has unearthed that, 
in the past, three persons who confessed to 
their guilt under his scrutiny have been 
proven to be innocent of the crime they con- 
fessed. He charges Clinton with at least in- 
voluntarily hypnotizing his victims. But the 
Captain jeers at him and advises him to heep 
out of criminal cases and stick to international 
law. Mr. Jeffries, Sr., leaves in disgust when 
the mysterious lady fails to appear, and the 
Captain likewise leaves the room, threaten- 
ing, however, to arrest the lady in case she 
should show up. When at last Mrs. Jeffries, 
Sr., enters, heavily veiled, Annie asks Brew- 
ster to permit her to have a confidential ta!k 
with the visitor before she introduces her to 
him. She tells Mrs. Jeffries, Sr., that she will 
be arrested the moment she leaves the houss. 
Mrs. Jeffries breaks down. “You can see for 
yourself,” she cries; “the wretch wrote me, 
frightened me into such a state of mind that 
I hardly knew what I was doing. And I went 
to try to prevent him from killing himself, 
that’s all. But do you suppose that anyone 
will believe it?” 


Anniz. (Comforting her.) These kind of 
fellows breed trouble, don’t they? Alive or dead, 
they breed trouble. (Sighs. Pause, during which 
she looks sympathetically at her.) Well, what 
are we to do? 

Mrs. Jerrries. (Raising up, looking front, de- 
terminedly.) Howard must be cleared of course, 
and I must face it, alone. 

Anniz. Yes, you'll be alone all right. Mr. 
Jeffries will do about as much for you as he did 
for his son. Just watch him. 

Mrs. JerFries. (Turning to her, appealingly.) 
You do him an injustice, Annie. 

Annie. Well, maybe I do. Honest to God, 
I’m heart broken. (Goes to her sympathetically.) 
I'd do anything to save you from this, this public 
disgrace. (Indicating letter.) But this has got 
to come out now, hasn’t it? 

Mrs. Jerrries. Yes, I realize that, but the dis- 
grace of arrest. (Rising, frantically.) I can't, 
Annie, I can’t go to prison even if it’s only for 
a moment. Give me that letter. (Reaches for 
letter. Annie instinctively retreats. Annie puis 
it behind her in her hand and retreats. Mrs. 
Jeffries follows frantically.) I'll leave New York 
tonight. I’li go to Europe. Send it from Paris. 
You'll trust me to do that, won’t you? Give it to 
me, Annie. (Reaches out for letter.) Please, 
please trust me. 
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Annie. No, no, how can I? 

Mrs. Jerrriges. (Still appealing.) Please, please 
do. You can tell them that when I’m out of the 
country. Don’t ask me to make this sacrifice 
now. Don’t ask me, don’t! (Breaks down in 
Annie’s arms.) 

Annie. (Determinedly.) No, you’ve lost your 
nerve now. You don’t know what you're saying. 
Howard’s life comes before you, me, everybody. 
You know that. 

Mrs. Jerrries. Yes, yes, I know that. I’m—I’m 
only asking you to wait. (Annie backs away. Mrs. 
Jeffries following.) I—I ought to have left New 
York this morning. That’s what I should have 
done, gone at once. Now, it’s too late, unless you 
help me. (Clinging to Annie.) 

Annie. I'll help you all I can, but I—I’ve 
promised Mr. Brewster to—to—clear the matter 
up tonight, 

Capt. CLINTON. (Speaks outside.) You tell 
him to wait there, Maloney. 

Mrs. Jerrries. (Terror stricken, clings to An- 
nie.) Annie! 

ANNIE. (Grasping her hand.) Hsh! (Cap- 
tain Clinton enters.) 

Capt. CLinton. Oh, excuse me, I thought Mr. 
Brewster was here. 

Anniz. He'll be here in a moment. 

Capt. Ciinton. Well, is this your mysterious 
witness ? 

Anniz. This is Mrs. Howard Jeffries, my 
husband’s mother. (Mrs. Jeffries sits.) 

Cart. Ciinton. Oh, I beg your pardon, Ma- 
dam, I wanted to tell Mr. Brewster I was going. 
(To Annie.) Well, you might as well own up, 
you’ve played a trick on us. (Laughs.) You've 
played a trick on all of us, 

Anniz. No, Captain, I told you the simple 
truth, and naturally you don’t believe it. 

Capt. Ciinton. The simple truth may do for 
Mr. Brewster, but it won’t do for me. I never 
expected this mysterious witness to make an ap- 
pearance, and why not? Because, begging your 
pardon for doubting your word, there’s no such 
a person. 

Annig. And begging your pardon, there is 
such a person. 

Capt. Curnton. Then where is she. 
you whére she is. She’s right here. 
enters.) 

Cart. Ctinton. You knew the men when they 
were at college. You knew Underwood before 
you knew young Jeffries. It was Underwood 
who introduced you to your husband, it was Un- 
derwood who aroused your husband’s jealousy. 
You went to his rooms that night, your husband 
followed you there, and the shooting took place. 
False confession, eh? Hypnotism, eh? Well I 
guess it’s international law for yours after this, 
Mr. Brewster. 

Annie. Is that so? 

Brewster. (To Annie.) Please say nothing. 

Mrs. Jerrries. (Who has been sitting in chair 
hopelessly crushed, rouses herself to quiet resig- 


Tl tell 
(Brewster 
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nation and determination.) Annie, the truth must 
come out sooner or later. Give Captain Clinton 
the letter, now. (Annie hesitates.) Please. 

Brewster. (Places restraining hand on her 
arm and takes it.) Excuse me, she is my client. 
I'll take care of this. (Brewster opens letter and 
reads.) “Dear Mrs. Jeffries: This is the last 
time I shall burden you with my presence—” 
(Pause as he reads letter silently.) “I. will make 
an end of it all. I shall be found dead tomor- 
row morning.” (Pause.) Suicide, Robert Un- 
derwood. (To Captain, pointing at letter.) 

Capt. Ciinton. Suicide! Oh, that’s very like- 
ly a forgery. 

Brewster. If it is a forgery it will be a very 
simple matter for you to prove it. 

Capt. CLINToN. Oh, we'll take care of that 
later on. Mrs. Jeffries— (She slowly rises.) Ill 
trouble you to go with mé to headquarters. (Mrs. 
Jeffries as if in obedience to his command takes 
a step toward him, She is restrained by Annie 
who catches her hand. This movement is not 
seen by Captain or Brewster.) 

Brewster. She has made no attempt to leave 
the State. Mrs. Jeffries will remain here. 

Capt. CLiInToN. She’s wanted at headquarters. 

Brewster. She'll be there tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Cart. Ciinton. She'll be there tonight. The 
moment she attempts to leave the house, I shall 
arrest her. Good night, Mr. Brewster. I'll be 
waiting for you downstairs, Mrs. Jeffries. 
(Pause. Brewster looks after him. Annie picks 
up furs and as she is crossing, Brewster makes 
the discovery that the letter is addresscd to Mrs. 
Jeffries, Sr. He gives a cry and turns to Annie.) 

Brewster. (To Annie.) You are not the 
woman to whom this Underwood letter was ad- 
dressed. (Annie does not answer.) I’m your 
counsel. You must tell me the truth. Is it your 
intention to go on the witness stand and commit 
perjury, is it! Amswer me! . . 

Annie. I don’t know, I hadn't 
If it can be done, why not? 
I’m glad you suggested it. 


thought of it. 
It’s a good idea. 
Everybody says [I’m 
the woman who called on Robert Underwood that 


night. Well, that’s all right. Let them think so. 
What difference does it make as long as Howard 
goes free? 


The last act, which is somewhat in the form 
of an epilog, takes place in the dining-room 
of a plain and unpretentious Harlem flat, oc- 
cupied by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Jeffries, Jr. 
Annie has taken the blame upon herself and 
Mrs. Jeffries, Sr., has not been mentioned in 
connection with the scandal. Even young 
Howard believes that his wife was the woman 
who visited Underwood on the night of the 
tragic occurrence; and altho he trusts her, 
there is present in his mind a slight uncasi- 
ness. Meanwhile, the newspapers are discuss- 
ing whether Howard will divorce Annie or 
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not. “Yesterday,” she says, “a gentleman 
called and asked me if it was true we were 
going to be divorced; and if so, when; and 
would I give him some information on this 
subject. I asked him who wanted the in- 
formation, and he said, the readers of his paper 
—the people, I believe he said over a million 
of them. Just think, Howard, over a million 
people all anxiously waiting to know why you 
don’t get rid of me!” “Annie, old girl,’ How- 
ard replies, “I may be weak; I may be blind; 
but nobody on the top of God’s green earth 
knows better than I do that you are the squar- 
est, straightest woman that ever lived.” 
Meanwhile, Howard’s people are trying to 
take him off to Europe for a couple of months 
to separate him from his wife, and Annie, 
knowing this, urges Howard to go, because 
she thinks that he will be happier without her. 
“I want you to be happy. You can’t be happy 
under these conditions. Now, be honest with 
me, can you?” “Can you?” Howard asks. 
“No, not unless you are,” Annie replies. She 
persuades him to accept his father’s offer. He 
goes out to telephone home, when Brewster 
enters and informs Annie that while Howard 
is away his people intend to start a suit for 
divorce, making her own perjured testimony 


the basis of the proceeding. Annie sadly re- 
plies that she is older than Howard, that she 
has deceived him as to her age, and insinuates 
that she is willir+ to make even that final sac- 


rifice. At this point Howard returns and 
shakes hands with Brewster. 


Brewster. (Turning to him.) Let me ask 
you why are you going away? 

Howarp. Because, because—I— (Pause.) 

Annie. Because I want him to go— 

Brewster. I'll tell you, Howard, my boy, 
you're going away to escape from the talking 
scandalmongers, and the whispering busy-bodies. 
Forgive me for speaking plainly, but you’re go- 
ing away because your wife’s conduct is a topic 
of conversation among your friends. 

Howarp. I neither know nor care what they 
say. ? 

Brewster. And that’s the reason you leave her 
here to fight the battle alone. (Annie comes down 
between them.) 

Howarp. (Realizing the truth of Brewster's 
remark, turns to him.) To fight the battle alone? 

Brewster. Yes, you are giving the world a 
weapon with which to strike at your wife. 

Howarp. I never thought of that; you’re right. 
I wanted to get away from it all. Father of- 
fered me the chance and Annie wanted me to go. 
Annie, you—you understand! (Comzs to her.) 

ANNIE. (Turns to Brewster with the idea of 
protecting Howard.) Mr. Brewster, you’ve quite 


ernie J 
HUMANITARIAN AND PLAYWRIGHT 


In Charles Klein’s recent plays the humanitarian note 
is almost too insistently sounded. In “The Daughters of 
Men” he clogged up the action with sermons; but in 
“The Third Degree” he is effective, because he has real- 
ized at last that in the drama, at least, action speaks 
louder than words. 


gone far enough. (To Howard.) He didn’t 
mean what he said, Howard. (Turns to Brew- 
ster.) How can you talk to him like that? 

Howarp. He’s quite right, Annie. I should 
never have consented to go. I was wrong. 

Brewster. (Coming down.) Good boy. Now. 
Mrs, Jeffries, I’ll tell your husband the truth. 

Annie. No! 

Brewster. Then I'll tell him without your 
permission. Howard, the Mrs. Jeffries who vis- 
ited Underwood that night was not your wife. 

Howarp. Not my wife? 

Brewster. No, it was the other Mrs. Jeffries. 

Howarp. The other Mrs. Jeffries. Then I did 
hear her voice. She was there, a>d—and—Oh, 
Annie, why didn’t you tell me? 

Annik. Mr. Brewster. (To 
asked you not to say anything. 

Howarp. You saved my step-mother from dis- 
grace, you spared my father. Ah, it was splendid, 
splendid, Annie. 

AnnizE. What of the future, Howard? 

Brewster. I’ve thought of that, Howard. Will 
you come into my office and study law with me? 

Howarp. Thank you, Mr. Brewster, I will. 
(To Annie.) And you'll forgive me for wanting 
to leave you, won’t you, old girl? 

Annie. Don’t call me old girl, Howard, be- 
cause it’s true. (Embrace.) (Brewster chuckles 
and goes up toward door as curtain falls.) 


Brewster.) I 
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WILLIAM WINTER, THE SAINT GEORGE OF 
DRAMATIC CRITICS 


Cm ND Saint George slew the Dra- 
gon,—so runs the tale. 

A This is the modern sequel: But 
when the doughty knight had in- 
creased in years and his spear 

no longer readily obeyed his hand, a new Dra- 
gon arose, not one dragon but two, three, four 
~—a brood of dragons; and when the king of 
the land made a treaty with the king of the 
dragons, the good knight surrendered his 
spear in disgust, and, leaving the land, ended 
his days in sad but honorable exile. 

William Winter, most distinguished of 
American critics, is the Saint George of our 
tale, Commercialism the dragon that ousts 
him. Commerce tends to eliminate personal- 
ity. The modern newspaper is a gigantic ma- 
chine; the individual theatrical manager is 
absorbed in the System. “Into the night go 
one and all” of the great personal journal- 
ists and the great actors of past years. Liv- 
ing, William Winter, their last survivor, fol- 
lows the shade of Greeley. He has aston- 
ished New York by relinquishing, after forty- 
four years of brilliant and faithful service, 
the post of dramatic critic for the New York 
Tribune, when that newspaper refused to print 
certain invective articles from his pen at- 
tacking Abraham Erlanger and the Theatri- 
cal Trust. It appears that there has been 
some friction for two years between the dra- 
matic and the managing editors of The Tri- 
bune. “My articles, relative to indecent and 
therefore reprehensible plays,’ Mr. Winter 
remarks in a letter reviewing the history of 
this disagreement, “have been and are framed 
for the purpose of doing as much injury to 
the business of persons exploiting them as is 
possible; of informing respectable persons of 
what is going on in the theater and of keeping 
as many readers as possible away from ob- 
noxious and injurious plays.” In reply to 
that letter the managing editor wrote: 


“Your policy of placing on the Sunday theatri- 
cal page, beside our theatrical advertising, mat- 
ter ‘framed for the purpose of doing as much in- 
jury as possible to the business’ of some of our 
advertisers, may or may not be the right one, 
and the publication of such articles may or may 
not be the duty of the journalist to society. I 
do not attempt to decide the question. All I 
say is that my instructions with regard to that 
page are that the articles are not to be framed 
with any such purpose, and the excisions which 


I made were in strict and necessary accordance 
with those instructions. 

“ . ,. That a play is well attended, that there 
has, or has not, been a change in the cast, etc., 
ctc.—these are facts which can be properly stated, 
whether the play is good or bad, and the paper 
does not demean itself or do an injustice to its 
readers when it records them, and does no more.” 


To this avowal of editorial policy, Mr. Win- 
ter made a fiery reply. “I am not a reporter,” 
he says; “that is one of the reasons why I de- 
clined to write such notices.” To quote 
further: 


“T told you then, and I repeat now, that it is 
my explicit belief that plays of the kind specified 
by me should never be mentioned except in con- 
demnation, and in such a way as will arouse 
and stimulate public contempt for persons who 
are responsible for their production. In my 
judgment The Tribune does demean itself when- 
ever it mentions such plays, or their producers, in 
any other spirit. 

. I have never "questioned your technical 
right to cut or reject any, or all, writing offered 
by me to The Tribune. To allow me 
freedom of expression on week days, when the 
circulation of The Tribune is small, and to forbid 
anything condemnatory on the Sunday page, when 
the circulation is much larger, marked a vital 
change in policy, and practically took the dra- 
matic department out of my hands. The one 
thing I now regret is that I did not resign my 
position instantly upon receipt of your letter.” 


The Tribune refused to make editorial ref- 
erence to Mr. Winter’s resignation. In vain 
the aged critic appealed to the powers that be. 
“If you think, as I do, that a lifetime of 
strenuous and useful endeavor in an impor- 
tant office merits a word of recognition, you 
will, perhaps, make editorial mention that I 
have resigned my place because I have found 
that my views of the theater and my duty in 
the treatment of it, are no longer in harmony 
with those that The Tribune entertains and 
purposes to enforce.” Subsequently to the 
editor’s refusal, Mr. Winter inserted a paid 
advertisement in The Tribune advising the 
readers of his resignation. 

The case of William Winter and The Tri- 
bune assumed new and startling significance 
when it appeared that only two newspapers 
in New York City and one in Brooklyn dared 
to print the truth about this conflict between 
the dramatic editor and the counting room. 
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“One would expect,” in the words of America, 
the new Catholic monthly, “that the retire- 
ment of the most distinguished journalist of 
America from a newspaper which once prided 
itself on being the expression of the ‘New 
England Conscience,’ simply because he could 
not conscientiously refrain from censuring a 
pornographic stage, would have elicited from 
our more respectable newspapers a cry of pro- 
testation. It seems that but one of them dares 
express sympathy with him or resentment at 
the submission of a once great newspaper to 
the theatrical advertisers for a paltry bribe.” 

The incident furnishes the New York Press 
with welcome ammunition in its fight against 
the Theatrical Syndicate. As regards drama- 
tic criticism alone, we are told, the issue is 
big, but in the opinion of The Press, it reaches 
far beyond that: “If the Theater Trust can 
throttle condemnation of its diet by the press, 
the Beef Trust can stop the mouths of its 
critics by buying advertising space. The 
Standard Oil Company can muzzle writers 
by proclaiming its virtues at agate-line rates. 
The Gas Trust can buy immunity for extor- 
tion through the newspaper counting room.” 

The Press reprints in full the passages from 
Mr. Winter’s articles deleted by the edi- 
tor, and in looking over these, with no little 


care, we cannot find ourselves entirely out of 
sympathy with the editor of The Tribune. We 
have no relish for the brutal references to 
the Jewish descent of the managers disliked 


by Mr. Winter. We are not of the opinion 
that either literature or journalism lost a jewel 
when the editor’s blue pencil mercilessly elim- 
inated a poem entitled “Processional,” marked 
for the leading position on Mr. Winter’s page 
of comment: 


“Sing, Earthly Muse, the glories of the Stage— 
When August swelters and September looms— 
The fervid enterprise, the noble rage 
With which all Jewry liberates its booms! 
Sing, and, if necessary, fill the page 
With strains of ecstasy to split the tombs, 
In celebration of the precious chance 
To hear th’ Hussars and see Salomé’s dance. 


“A halcyon time it is, for Jane and Zeke 
Are here in crowds, and still the crowds 
increase, 
A motley multitude, to sweat and reek— 
Consenting sheep—and render up their fleece, 
Which Marc, the Bold, and Abraham, the Meek, 
Will deftly gather, for their mutual peace, 
In shops where business ‘enterprise’ reposes, 
Snug and secure, upon the law of Moses.” 


It is to be regretted, however, that the edi- 


DAUNTLESS WILLIAM WINTER 


William Winter, last of the great personal journalists, 
who has resigned from the New York Tribune, after 
serving it for well nigh half a century, is still undaunted 
in his opinion and in his defiance of age. His hair is 
thinned and silvery, his head bent, but the years have 
not extinguished the fire in his eyes or in his vocabulary. 


tor justifies his course by reterences to the 
advertisers; that is where he put himself in 
a hopeless position. Not long ago a publicity 
agent remarked to the present writer that to 
his knowledge there were only three or four 
large newspapers in the United States whose 
editorial policy was uncorrupted by commer- 
cial considerations. That may or may not be 
true; certain it is that the newspapers enum- 
erated by him were the first—and only ones 
to criticize the attitude of The Tribune. 

Of course the problem is extremely deli- 
cate, and there certainly is much to be said 
on the side of the theater. Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong, in Everybody's voices the point of 
view of the theatrical advertiser. He repeats 
a bit of dialog overheard in a newspaper of- 
fice : 


“THe City Epitor: 
funny story?’ 

“REPORTER (after a moment's thought) : ‘There 
are a lot of openings tonight. Give me some 
tickets to a show.’” 


“Where can you find a 
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The city editor saw the point, knew he was 
on perfectly safe ground, and gave the tickets. 
The reporter’s “story” was funny. It ridiculed 
a structure that was said to have cost approx- 
imately $40,000. It probably reached one in 
five of the circulation of 500,000 persons, and 
100,000 people were prejudiced the next morn- 
ing by accepting the word of a reporter who 
had not been sent to review the play as an 
expert, but to return with a “funny story.” 
“Wherein,” exclaims Mr. Armstrong, “lies 
the justice of this? Is property in theatricals 
of less value or consideration than property 
in stoves, or dry goods, or automobiles?” 


“Why should there be a middleman between the 
producer and his clients? Apply the idea of 
theatrical criticism, as ‘it is practiced here and 
elsewhere, to the department stores, and see what 
an absurd condition you will have. Wanamaker, 
Siegel Cooper, Marshall Field, after elaborate 
and expensive preparation, advertise a great sale 
of carpets or rugs or silks at reduced prices. 
On the opening day, around comes Mr. Reporter 
from the Daily Vigilant, on the run to catch an 
extra edition, and casually inspects their goods. 
In the next issue the Vigilant says that the sale 
is bunkum, the values are deceptive, and that 
the merchant is either under a foolish delusion 
or is attempting to defraud the public. Would 
not Wanamaker and Siegel and Field at once 
call up their lawyers and institute suit for heavy 
damages? 

“Suppose an important automobile manufac- 
turer who has just perfected a new type of car, 
on which he has been working for years, tells 
the public that it is the best machine for its price 
in the world. What would happen if, on the day 
set for the trial of the new machine, the enter- 
prising Clarion and Bugle should convert its 
water-front reporter into an automobile critic 
and then this worthy should announce to the 
Clarion and Bugle’s 500,000 readers that the ma- 
chine was a good joke, looked like a hearse, and 
ran like a coal dray? Would not the publisher 
of the Clarion and Bugle have a quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion libel suit on his hands the next morning?” 


Mr. Winter would never have condescended 
even to discuss seriously such a question. To 
him the critic as such had a high and impor- 
tant mission. Only a man who loved his work 
for its own sake would have continued in the 
reviewing of plays and of acting for almost 
half a century. William Winter, remarks the 
Boston Transcript, in a review that reads like 
a—fortunately—premature obituary, was old 
in years and he seemed still older in body to 
those who saw him often in the theater. “His 
slight figure had shrunk with advancing age; 
his head was usually bent low between his 
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shoulders; his hair was thin and silvery, his 
face thin and lined.” 


“He mounted with difficulty the few steps that 
lead into many of the theaters of New York, and 
he liked his son’s or a friend’s arm as he made 
his way with short and feeble steps down the 
aisle. He settled deep into his seat; he used to 
let his head droop whenever his interest flagged, 
and long and dull performances sometimes 
fatigued him until he became almost a pathetic 
figure of weariness and weakness. If he hap- 
pened to raise his head and glance around him 
his eye belied all these physical tokens of the 
years. It was always clear and bright; it seemed 
to shine with alert sensitiveness out of the hol- 
low face; in it was the fire of the vitality that 
still bade his body do his will, that still warmed 
with interest and conviction all that he wrote. 
He was dauntless enough in the affirming of his 
own impressions and opinions, and he was not 
less dauntless in his defiance of old age in a 
taxing profession.” 


In his reviews, Mr. Winter, the same writer 
asserts, was a sentimentalist through and 
through. If he admired an actor, he praised 
him with a transparently personal affection. 
His theatrical world was too much, perhaps, 
a world of saints and sinners, but there was 
no mistaking his classification or the intensity 
or the sincerity with which it was made. His 
youth, we are told, according to the tales of 
his contemporaries in the Bohemia of New 
York at the middle of the last century, was 
“lively” enough (as the tactful French say) ; 
“the more, perhaps, was he the severer moral- 
ist in his advancing years. Yet, perhaps, it 
was less weight of moral conviction and pas- 
sion for moral edification that drove him to 
lengths of denunciation than insensibility and 
indifference to the tendencies of another time 
and another generation.” 


“Mr. Winter loved his Shakespeare, he kept his 
liking even for the sound and fury of the sham 


tragedies of a vanished theatrical time. The 
pomp of their empty rhetoric and the pomp with 
which a histrionic generation has declaimed them 
still haunted him. He loved artificial comedy, 
when it was classic and when it was far from 
classic. He admired the well-made play that 
pleased by the sense of theatrica’ effect that had 
fashioned it; but he would have the well-made 
play duly sentimentalized. There are reviewers 
who see all things on the stage through a kind 
of haze of theatrical convention and baser the- 
atrical requirement. Mr. Winter would see his 
plays through a mist of poetry and romance, 
or through a haze of sentiment. Let the play 
touch his finely sensitive temperament on its sen- 
timental side and he was won to it.” 
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If Mr. Winter judged ill of a play, he passed 
from disapproval to condemnation, then to de- 
nunciation, and then to sheer invective. H's 
wit was often biting, but it was never used as 
a means to personal exhibition. 


“Winter was bitterly witty, because he bitterly 
disapproved the offending thing. As every reader 
knew, as soon as he was heated to controversy, 
there was no other passion in him. Above all, 
he kept his writing and his judgments free from 
the commercial side of the theater. He sought 
the theater to observe and consider plays and 
players, and the interest that they had for an in- 
telligent public. The interest or the fortunes of 
the manager—the whole commercial side of the 
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venture—so far as what he wrote might affect 
them, was not his concern.” 


Mr. Winter certainly had—and still has— 
his prejudices; he was out of touch with the 
new generation, but his sincerity atones for 
most of his excesses, even when personal ani- 
mosities seem to have clouded his judgment. 
Saint George in his old age may have been a 
difficult man, cranky and irascible; it may be 
that the king was wise in making his truce 
with the Dragon, and the Dragon, perhaps, 
was not as black as it seemed; but there’s no 
doubt that the knight’s sword was a good 
sword, and that he bore it with honor. 


WITH THE AMERICAN 


DRAMA? 


HERE is the “Great American 
Drama’? Perhaps in the self- 
W same . limbo with the “Great 
American Novel”? There was a 
time when we hoped that William 
Vaughn Moody had hidden it in the folds of 
his garment. That hope has forsaken us. 
Clyde Fitch has died without writing it, and 
the laborious blank verse plays of Percy 
Mackaye are neither drama nor great. Au- 
gustus Thomas is somewhat melodramatic ; and 
Charles Klein is hardly a dramatist in the 
sense of Aeschylus and of Shakespeare. Eu- 
gene Walter has never penetrated to the core 
of things, only the bitter rind has he so far 
depicted. Where is the Messiah of the Ameri- 
can drama? Critics are ready to hail him; 
the managers apparently await him with open 
arms, and the art of acting is dying out, if 
we may believe that young Jeremiah, Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, vainly calling for redemption. 
Great passions and great sentiments, Mr. Ea- 
ton affirms, have not perished from the earth. 
They have merely perishea from the drama. 
Who is to blame for the tarrying of the re- 
deemer? Is the candle of genius snuffed out 
by managerial stupidity? “No,” emphatically 
replies a Professional Play-Reader in Mun- 
sey’s. There is, he says, in popular supersti- 
tion a certain masterpiece called “The Great 
American Drama” which spends all its time 
going up and down Broadway, New York, 
knocking loudly at the theatrical managers’ 
doors, and being regularly and systematically 
kicked downstairs. 


“T have been. reading plays professionally for 


several years; I have stood between the manager- 
ial sanctum and aspiring genius. In other words, 
it has been my job to kick ‘The Great American 
Drama’ down-stairs. But I have not done so 
yet—at least, I don’t think I have. If I have, I 
humbly beg its pardon.” 


A great many excellent and eventually suc- 
cessful plays, the writer admits, have gone 
the rounds of the managers’ offices. ‘The 
Climbers,” “Leah Kleschna,” “The Witching 
Hour,” were rejected again and again. But 
they were not “turned down” without consid- 
eration, nor were they the works of unknown 
geniuses. There are no “mute, inglorious Ib- 
sens” silenced without hearing by cold-hearted 
managers. The people who spread this belief 
are the mute, inglorious Ibsens themselves. 
“Never,” the writer remarks, “believe a play- 
wright when he talks about his own work—or 
about another man’s.” If his masterpiece has 
come back from a manager or two, the play- 
wright straightway become a martyr; but the 
crown of martyrs is as a rule hardly, or, 
rather, richly, deserved. “The other day,” 
the writer continues, “I went down through a 
partial list of manuscripts I have read in re- 
cent years. I selected two hundred and twen- 
ty-five titles at random. I found that of this 
number just eight plays had been sufficiently 
promising to pass on for the manager’s per- 
sonal inspection.” 


“Of these eight, there were but two which I 
could honestly say I thought fine plays, and both 
were by well-known men of letters; in fact, one 
man had already had three plays produced. 

“Of these two plays, one—in my judgment the 
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finer—was rejected by the manager because he 
could not find an actor whom he thought fitted 
to the leading part; and it still remains unpro- 
duced. The other was put on the boards—and 
failed. Of the remaining six, all were rejected, 
and I think properly so; I had passed them 
chiefly because they showed promise of talent— 
a promise in each case as yet unfulfilled. 

“Out of more than two hundred unsolicited 
manuscripts, then, picked out at random and 
representative of the rest, the gold ran only 
one play to the hundred, and in each case the 
name on the cover of the good play would have 
insured a careful reading in any office in the 
land.” 


Most astonishing, perhaps, is the lack of 
originality shown by aspiring playwrights. 
The Zenda craze was followed by a trust-bust- 
ing craze. And at present the general interest 
in the occult and in such manifestations of 
quasi-scientific phenomena as the Emmanuel 
Movement is reflected in the unsolicited 
drama, thanks no doubt largely to the success 
of “The Witching Hour.” These plays, it ap- 
pears, go to all sorts of extremes of wild im- 
probability in the most solemn fashion. “We 
say the managers are sheep, trailing one an- 
other’s successes sheepishly, and so they are. 
But,” affirms the Professional Reader, “if they 
are sheep, there is no animal adequate as a 
simile for the playwrights,—none that it is 
polite to employ at any rate. And what,” he 
asks, “is the lesson of all this?” 


“Tt is not that the managers are all they ought 
to be; it is not that talent does not sometimes 
go begging, and genius is not sometimes shown 
the door. It is simply this—that out of the 
great mass of manuscripts which aspiring play- 
wrights and librettists dump in upon the man- 
agérs, far less worthy material is to be found 
than even the most cynical of the uninitiated sup- 
pose; that the totally unknown dramatic author 
of talent is one in ten thousand—so it is small 
wonder that he sometimes escapes notice for a 
while !—and that nearly all the good plays are 
likely to come in the future as they have in the 
past, from the writers of experience. . . . 

“If some of those who fail to get a hearing 
would whine less about their martyrdom and 
work more to master the baffling art of play 
construction ; if they were less cock-sure of them- 
selves and more respectful of their craft, we 
should hear less of this myth about the pitiful 
fate of ‘The Great American Drama.’” 


So unless we throw the responsibility on the 
public, the playwrights will have to shoulder 
the blame. But, perhaps, a suggestion gleaned 
from an essay by James L. Ford in McClure’s 
may be fruitful in this connection. What, if 
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the American drama, the long-expected, were 
first to arrive not on Broadway, but in the 
humbler abode of vaudeville? Mr. Ford traces 
the beginning of dramatic art in Germany to 
the Hanswurst, the apotheosis of boorish life 
in the middle ages. The Comédie Frangais 
originated, over two hundred years ago, in 
three traveling companies. And the theater 
in America springs from the blackest soil our 
country has known, negro minstrelsy, which 
accurately reflected African slavery in the 
pathos of its balladry, the heedlessness and in- 
consequence of its mirth, and the suggestion 
of savagery in its dancing. Nat Goodwin, 
Lillian Russell, May Irwin, David Warfield, 
Joe Weber, in fact, most stars with the excep- 
tion of those who, like Miss Adams, Miss Barry- 
more, and Mr. Sothern, are of theater lineage, 
hark back to variety or minstrelsy. “The Old 
Homestead” and American rural drama, 
“Shore Acres” and “Margaret Fleming” are 
the direct and legitimate successors of little 
variety sketches. So, to quote more modern 
instances, are “The Chorus Lady” and “The 
Traveling Salesman.” Farce comedy, a dis- 
tinctly American form of entertainment, 
sprang from the parent stem of variety. 

The late Charles H. Hoyt was the first to 
dramatize caricatures familiar to the public 
through the newspapers in farcical vaudeville 
sketches. He reached his high-water mark in 
“A Midnight Bell,” a comedy of rural life in 
which Maude Adams scored her first pro- 
nounced hit. “The deeper we go into the sub- 
ject,” affirms Mr. Ford, “the stronger will be 
our conviction that, while our academicians 
are bewailing the ‘decline of the American 
drama,’ the variety stage, despised by all who 
know nothing about it, to which the great 
mass of our people turn to satisfy that crav- 
ing for entertainment which is as natural to 
them as that of cattle after salt, has marched 
on with a rapidity that is amazing to contem- 
plate.” 


“Within my own memory the variety theater 
was but little better than a dive, frequently run 
as an adjunct to a rum-shop, and sometimes with 
waiter girls as an additional attraction. When 
admission was charged, which was not always the 
case, the ticket also called for a drink, and not 
only did respectable women shun these places but 
respectable men also. Since then it has risen 
from its low estate to its present proud position, 
and, during that time, it has never failed to pro- 
vide the public with abundant wholesome enter- 
tainment—not classic, perhaps, but alive with fun 
and laughter, for which our necessity has been 
far greater than for tears and tragedy.” 





MUSIC AND DRAMA 


THE GERMAN 


INVASION OF THE AMERICAN 


STAGE 


ECENTLY an English periodical 
deplored the growing Teuton- 
ization of the United States. 
It pointed to the German influ- 
ence on education, especially that 

exchange of ideas inaugurated by the Ger- 
man Emperor and Ex-president Roosevelt. 
But never a word was said of the really more 
important “dramatic exchange” between Ger- 
man-speaking countries and the United States. 
Berlin recently listened, and probably still lis- 
tens, to “The Truth,” by the late Clyde Fitch. 
Madame Illing, directrice of the English-Amer- 
ican Theater in Germany, is planning the pro- 
duction of numerous American plays, and Ger- 
man opera is invaded by American singers. 
Meanwhile we are regaled with at last ten 
plays and musical comedies from Berlin and 
Vienna. Mr. Zangwill has called our land the 
“Melting Pot” of the races; surely our stage 
is the “Melting Pot” of the plays of the world. 


Be, 
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THE MOST AMBITIOUS OF ACTRESSES 


Hedwig Reicher, the lovely German actress who has 
recently made her début in English, dreams of being a 
theatrical world-star, by making English, German and 
Esperanto the triple medium of her art. She has alreatly 
given proof of her talent in each of the three languages. 


Some day, out of this crucible, will rise—per- 
haps—the American Drama. 

The chief ingredients at present are British, 
German and French. Of late the German 
preponderates. Even Charles Frohman has 
turned from Paris to Berlin for “The Dollar 
Princess.” The Shuberts have half a dozen 
German plays on their lists, among these 
“Girls” and “The Blue Mouse,” both adapted 
and popularized for America by the cunning 
hand of Clyde Fitch. Most of Savage's 
successes are reproductions of Viennese 
and Berlin operettas; and Belasco, too, the 
most American of native producers, has bor- 
rowed “Is Marriage a Failure,” the cleverest 
comedy of many months, from two ex- 
perienced Germans. Many of these plays, if 
not most of them, a writer in Der Deutsche 
Vorkampfer informs us, have been put to the 
proof in the German Theater in New York, 
that citadel of German art in the New World, 
much besieged of late by financial troubles. 
It was there, in Heinrich Conried’s former 
haunt, that Mr. Belasco was captivated by 
Blumenthal and Kadelburg’s comedy, Ameri- 
canized for him by the Teutonic Leo Ditrich- 
stein, and it was there Mr. Shubert was smit- 
ten with “Gretchen,” a somewhat risky young 
person who is to appear Anglicized and de- 
odorized shortly. If a manager desired a 
product of Gallic genius, he was forced to 
travel to Paris; the Irving Place Theater 
saved—and still saves—him a journey to Ber- 
lin. Not only German plays but German 
players as well attract our managers to the 
little playhouse. Two former stars of the 
Irving Place Theater, Marietta Olly and the 
beautiful Hedwig Reicher, have, at the lure 
of American managers, forsaken the speech 
of their country. 

“The House Next Door,” Mr. Dodson’s suc- 
cessful portrayal of a racial problem, is also, 
our German contemporary assures us, an adap- 
tation from the German. Most of the German 
plays we make over in English are in 
the frothiest possible vein. The title of the 
piece “Is Marriage a Failure,” more ele- 
gantly named in the German original “The 
Door to Freedom,” suggests possibilities of 
seriousness only partially justified by the plot. 
Its chief charm is the originality of the theme. 
The action opens on a silver wedding at which 
are gathered several married couples, weary 
of bondage. Suddenly a legal bomb shell ex- 
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plodes, for it appears that most of the mar- 
ried couples were married, not by the Judge 
of the county, but by his clerk, and that their 
marriages are therefore illegal. Here compli- 
cations begin. 


“Each of the deluded men in the case, grasping 
at the chance of his freedom, or, at least, of mak- 
ing better terms with his wife, leaves his domestic 
roof and starts for the village inn. Several 
have made bold and ineffectual stands with their 
wives to bring them to terms, and when about 
to make an ignominious surrender are only 
rescued by the arrival of the traveling band laden 
with hand-satchels and bound for the inn. Then 
the wives organize. ‘Let them go,’ an impromptu 
leader shouts. ‘They will come back. And when 
they do, then we shall go to the inn,’ 

“There is just one thoroly serious moment in 
the play, and that is almost at the end, when the 
husbands hold out their hands in supplication for 
the wives to receive them again. Then some one 
asks, ‘Is marriage a failure?’ and the chorus of 
all is, ‘no.’” 


The play is free from the taint of sugges- 
tiveness. The same, strangely enough, may be 
said of a musical comedy, “The Love Cure,” 
adapted by Oliver Herford from the German 


of Karl Lindau and Leon Stein. This “musi- 
cal show,” Mr. Alan Dale informs us, fresh 
from his recent trip to Europe, is built on 
conventional Teutonic lines. One can find a 
dozen of these pretty, swift, ingenuous things 
in Berlin and Frankfort and Cologne. 

The story, Mr. Dale continues in the New 
York American, is that of the heroine, sup- 
posed to be dangerously beautiful, who has 
captivated a gentle youth. The stern parent 
secures her promise—that good old stage 
promise—to disillusion him—a pastime that 
has been popular since the days of Nance 
Oldfield. Still there is at least an_ intel- 
ligible story—a rara avis in musical comedy. 
“I like those light, German, simple musical 
plays,” Mr. Dale remarks, “that need no pro- 
gram synopsis, and dally with no mythologi- 
cal realms.” 


“T like their affable, sincere appeal, and can 
even endure their lack of the tiresome effer- 
vescence of some of our own. There is so much 
that is fetching in ‘The Love Cure’ that I feel 
convinced that Forty-second street will pardon 
its lack of vulgarity. To be sure, this is a heinous 
crime, but it is a pleasant crime sometimes. It 
is also a change, ‘The Love Cure’ runs along the 
lines laid down by “The Dollar Princess,’ ‘The 
Herbstmanéver’ [The Gay Hussars] and other 
German successes that are purely German, and 
that no amount of ingenuity can Americanize. I 
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A FAIR INVADER 


Marietta Olly, of the Deutsch Theater in Berlin, boldly 
encroaches upon the American stage. But if German 
actresses lay siege to the American theaters, American 
Singers, in exchange, are wresting operatic laurels from 
German prima donnas. 


don't say that a steady diet of such offerings 
would not pall, but I do say that there is no 
reason why they should pall just at present.” 


Frau Olly, the German actress who is soon 
to appear in English, is a woman of profes- 
sional renown, having been attached for years 
to the Deutsche Theater in Berlin. Her de- 
lineations of the demi-monde or of the young 
wife in temptation are said to be masterful. 
In Hedwig Reicher, insists the New Yorker 
Echo, the modern and the classic are strongly 
blended. She is equally at home in Goethe’s 
“Iphigenia” and in the emotional labyrinths cf 
Ibsen. She has played in German and she 
has played in Esperanto, under the direction 
of her celebrated father, Emanuel Reicher. 
Miss Reicher has chosen for her American 
début “On the Eve,” a play of the Russian 
revolution, and it is hoped by her friends that 
she will rival and surpass that other exotic 
actress, Alla Nazimova. It will be interesting 
to see how the genius of both actresses will 
be transformed in the “Melting Pot” of the 
American stage. 
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A MUSICAL EUCLID 


AX REGER, not long ago pro- 
M nounced “the musical hero of 

the day” by Die Musik (Berlin), 

and everywhere conceded to be 

one of the challenging figures 
among living composers, has been giving some 
concerts in England. His music kindled a 
lively curiosity and interest there, and was 
hailed as something entirely new. Yet the 
Reger compositions are not new in the sense 
that Strauss’'s compositions are new. These 
two may be said to represent the oppo- 
site poles of musical thought and expression. 
A writer in The Contemporary Review, A. E. 
Keeton, declares: 

“Strauss is the lineal descendant in music of 
Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. He is at once the 
most pictorial and the most sensational of mod- 
ern composers. There would appear to be noth- 
ing in the universe too concrete for him to at- 
tempt its transmutation into musical notation. 
He seeks any and every abnormal utterance of 
the gamuts of human passion and feeling and 
intellect. He is indifferent whether he finds his 
material in life or in literature, but preferably 
in the latter. He summons to his aid every re- 
source and mechanical device of dramatic and 
musical technique. When he has all his ap- 
pliances firm in his hold—the human as well as 
the mechanical elements—he starts to juggle with 
them, as if, after all, the one aim and object of 
his art should be a display of the conjurer’s 
dexterity. For Reger—Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner 
need not necessarily have existed. He is dis- 
tinctly a less literary musician even than Brahms. 
For the ‘Heldenleben’ or the ‘Salome’ of Strauss 
he has nothing more extensive to offer than a 
sonata. As a balance to the costly, complicated 
machinery of ‘Elektra’ he asks at most for a 
quintet of instruments. But for all that he is 
as much a juggler and cudgeller as Strauss.” 


Reger, the same writer informs us, is 
enamored of fugue and frankly avows as his 


guiding motto: “Back to Bach.” The out- 
standing quality of his compositions is a cer- 
tain intellectual severity and unflinching logic. 
His inspiration seems to come from the brain, 
rather than from the heart, and perhaps this 
explains why so much of his music is written 
about the ideas of other men. To quote again: 


“Much of Reger’s best work is in variation 
form. Themes taken directly from Bach and 
Beethoven give him the support most intimately 
sympathetic to his own nature. Musically his 
treatment is every whit as great a feat of crea- 
tive power and imagination as are the ‘Don 
Quixote Variations upon a Knightly Theme’ of 


Strauss, or the ‘Enigma Variations’ of Elgar. 
The point of departure of each respective com- 
poser is an emblem of his relationship to life and 
his art. Strauss, the most literary of contem- 
porary composers, resorts to a universal classic. 
He so enhances and deepens the spirit of Cer- 
vantes, that his music moves along condensing 
one or other phrase, concrete or psychic, into 
each variation, But unless we knew Strauss’s 
starting-point the music would convey little sig- 
nificance. Knowing the story, on the other hand, 
Strauss’s score becomes one of the choicest pieces 
of musical characterization that we possess. . . . 
Reger might sit dumb and blank if asked 
to tell a story or dramatize a human being 
in music. A theme from one of Bach’s Cantatas, 
or the opening phrase from No. 11 of Beethoven's 
Bagatelles Op. 119, is as much of an intellectual 
and emotional incarnation to him as Strauss can 
derive from *‘Don Quixote.’ ” 


The best, and it may be the most attractive 
introduction to Reger, we read further, is his 
small text-book, “The Theory of Modulation,” 
published at Minich in 1903. Here Reger 
propounds his theory in one hundred examples 
of modulating cadences from the common 
chord of C major through every possible— 
and, according to more than one critic, im- 
possible—key and transpository sequence. To 
Reger a chord of music resembles a human 
individuality. It is subject to environment 
and capable of infinite development and va- 
riety. When once a chord is born he wishes 
its growth to be fostered with the best of 
what he calls “musical logic.” It must be 
held up and nurtured and sustained. But it 
must also be given liberty to grow. The re- 
sult of his method is thus described: 


“If we play over Reger’s examples consecutively 
upon either piano or organ, without a break, the 
ear receives an impression of a wonderfully full- 
pulsed mingling of tone. It can be harsh and 
strange, forbidding and puzzling. But it never 
once sounds exhausted or thin, or insipid. Its 
texture is finely woven, without being opaque. 
It modulates so instantaneously that at first it 
can leave one with a bewildered dazzling sensa- 
tion as of a kaleidoscope of sound. To jump 
suddenly from the older ideas of modulatory 
movement to the conclusions of Reger is, as it 
might be, to emerge from a stage coach and hop 
into an aeroplane. Each time that we turn to him, 
tho, we can rest and dwell upon his- cadences 
with more and more satisfaction. When we 
dissect his component parts, especially the inner 
voices, we find how strongly wrought and melo- 
dic each voice can be in itself. We may call 
Reger a musical Euclid.” 
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ERRORS OF OBSERVATION AT THE NORTH POLE 


‘LTHO the scientific press of the 
world has yet had neither the 

A time nor the data upon which to 

base its judgment with reference 

to the discovery of the North 
Pole first by Cook and next by Peary, the 
fact that reports of the altitudes reached are, 
in one instance, at any rate, challenged, can 
not be deemed anything new in the history 
of Arctic exploration. Every organ of science 
(not only here but abroad) of any importance 
has challenged the accuracy of observations 
taken with instruments of precision in the 
far north. So routine a circumstance has this 
dispute of accuracy become that when Com- 
mander Scot last reported back from the Ant- 
arctic, London Science observed that ordinar- 
ily it should require from two months to a 
year to verify the records of any expedition 
to the poles. The entire history of man’s 
strivings towards the pole at the north, ac- 
cording to an article in the Paris Revue Scien- 
tifique, is one of challenged records as to the 
latitude and longitude actually reached. Hence 
if Dr. Cook’s results are still to some minds 
matter of judicial incertitude, it has to be re- 
membered that all explorers before him have 
had to face doubts not of their good faith but 
of their accuracy. 

So impressed was one member of the 
British Royal Geographical Society with this 
element of uncertainty that, upon the last re- 
turn of Captain Sverdrup, he prepared some 
notes of the topic which appeared in the Lon- 
don Times. It seems from this account that as 
long ago as the latter half of the sixteenth 
century and the early years of the seven- 
teenth, skepticism prevailed on the subject of 
the observations taken in the Arctic. The 
subject was much more important then than 
it has since been, adds our contemporary, be- 
cause the discovery of a route through the 
Arctic circle was a commercial possibility to 
which the magnates of commerce pinned their 
faith. Observations were carefully made and 
as carefully disputed. Odd as it must appear 
nowadays, the fact seems to be that Arctic 
exploration was better understood in the early 
seventeenth century than it is now, for in that 
time long past many stages of the long jour- 
ney to the North Pole were covered and great 
progress was made in that section of the north 


polar area which lies to the north of Europe 
and includes the extensive land masses of 
Novaya Zemlya and Spitzbergen. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, for instance, in the Bona Es- 
peranza, 120 tons, Richard Chancellor, in the 
Edward Bonaventure, 160 tons, and Cornelius 
Durfourth, in the Bona Confidentia, go tons 
—they first led the way to the Pole in 1553— 
had the mortification of being deemed de- 
luded when they reported their amazing prog- 
ress. The first two vessels reached Kelguev 
Island, or, as some claim, even the south- 
western shore of Novaya Zemlya, in about 72 
degrees north latitude. But the voyage led 
to such dispute among savants that no one to 
this day knows exactly how the observations 
taken ought to be read. There is some doubt, 
too, whether Stephen Burrough in the Search- 
thrift pinnace reached latitude 71 degrees 
north in 1556. The next great step north- 
ward in this direction was made by the Dutch 
mariner William Barents. Sent by the mer- 
chants of Amsterdam in the Mercury, 100 
tons, to discover a passage to China, he 
sighted in 1594 the west coast of Novaya 
Zemlya in 73 degrees north latitude. He 
finally got north of the 77th parallel, if we 
may accept his own account, which was hotly 
disputed at the time. Two years later an- 
other stage in the direction of the Pole was 
covered and another controversy opened. A 
Dutch expedition, comprising two _ vessels, 
Barents being chief pilot of the one and Cor- 
nelius Ryp in command of the other, sailed 
to Spitzbergen and reached a latitude close to 
if not actually exceeding 80 degrees north. 
This was deemed incredible. Even this high 
northing was surpassed, however, by that 
Henry Hudson whose name is so greatly hon- 
ored this very month. In a little vessel of 
eighty tons, the Hopewell, in 1607, Hudson 
followed the Spitzbergen coast to a point by 
dead reckoning 81 degrees north. The claim 
of the explorer went as far north as 82 de- 
grees. The only result of the voyage was a 
fierce controversy as to whether Hudson had 
not reckoned altogether erroneously. The dis- 
pute has never been finally settled to this day. 

The long list of disputes on the point of ac- 
curacy was increased in 1612 when Jonas 
Poole met at Spitzbergen Thomas Marma- 
duke, of Hull, in the Hopewell, which, Poole 
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stated, sailed as far north as eighty-two de- 
grees beyond Hakluyt’s headland. If this state- 
ment is well founded, altho it also was hotly 
disputed, no further advance towards the 
North Pole was made in this or any other di- 
rection—that is, no “authenticated” advance 
—for considerably over two hundred years. 
But if Marmaduke’s claim is allowed, so must 
be the claims of the Dutch and other whalers, 
large numbers of whom for many long years 
thought nothing of passing 80 degrees north 
latitude and in favorable seasons may possibly 
have reached a degree or two higher. 

Confining our attention, however, to “au- 
thenticated” records and remembering that 
the highest “northing” calculated from obser- 
vations that was reached by Hudson was 80 
degrees 23 minutes, we may mention in this 
brief record of the disputed stages of the 
journey to the Pole the expedition sent out 
by the British admiralty in 1773. This expe- 
dition claimed to have reached 80 degrees 48 
minutes north latitude off the northwest coast 
of Spitzbergen. There was no very long dis- 
pute over this figure, but the next explorer, 
William Scoresby, was less fortunate. He had 
great difficulty in convincing the skeptical 
that he had reached 81 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude in the Spitzbergen Sea. 

We now come to the period when instru- 
ments of precision had attained exquisite 
nicety and when observations in one region 
of the globe. could be checked by mathemati- 
cal calculations based upon observations in 
another. The working out of these calcula- 
tions is at~times highly technical, but if the 
processes themselves are unintelligible to the 
layman their results may be stated with ease. 
There was little difficulty in verifying the ob- 
servations of Lieutenant Parry, who so far 
outdistanced all his predecessors in the work 
of north polar exploration. Parry set sail in 
the Hecla in 1827 and, making Trureaberg 
Bay on the north coast of Spitzbergen his 
base of operation, started northwards with 
two boats, which were fitted with steel shod 
runners so that they might serve as sledges. 
In spite of the toilsome nature of the journey, 
he and his men pushed over the ice to latitude 
82 degree 45 minutes N. Then it was found 
that the southerly drift of the ice practically 
counterbalanced the progress made during the 
onward march, and the expedition was com- 
pelled to turn back. Before Dr. Nansen’s 
ever-memorable expedition, Parry’s was the 
highest northing attained in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Neither Mr. Jackson, Mr. Wellman, 
nor Mr. Baldwin established a record. 


Dr. Nansen’s famous journey in 1893-96, on 
which the explorer made so great a stride to- 
wards the Pole, is still fresh in the minds of 
all. The Fram, after entering the ice near 
the New Siberian Islands, touched the 86th 
parallel in the course of her long drift west- 
wards, while Dr. Nansen himself and Lieu- 
tenant Johansen, having left the ship in 84 
degrees N., finally reached (at least) 86 de- 
grees 5 minutes N., in longitude roughly go 
degrees E. 

This record was surpassed, as all the world 
remembers, by the Duke of the Abruzzi’s ex- 
pedition, which reached 86 degrees 33 min- 
utes north latitude, the highest attained in 
either the eastern or the western hemisphere 
until Peary made a new record a few years 
ago. 

The passage north through Bering Strait 
has not led any traveler to very high latitudes. 
The highest latitude recorded in these seas 
was that attained by Commander G. W. De 
Long, of the United States Navy, to the north 
of the Liakoff or New Siberian Islands. De 
Long sailed through Bering Strait in the ill- 
fated Jeannette in 1879. The pack-ice was en- 
tered near Herald Island in 71 degrees 35 
minutes N., and for two years the vessel 
drifted westwards and northwards. In June, 
1881, Jeannette Island in 76 degrees 47 min- 
utes N. latitude was reached; later in the same 
month Henrietta Island, in 77 degrees 8 min- 
utes N. was passed, and then the Jeannette 
was crushed in the ice. The survivors drifted 
north to 77 degrees 36 minutes, the highest 
northing yet attained in those seas. At last 
the north coast of Asia was reached and all 
but Chief Engineer Melville and 11 of the 
crew perished. 

Only a slightly higher latitude than that 
reached by De Long has been attained by 
travelers following the east coast of Green- 
land. None of the latitudes attained by this 
route can compare with those attained by way 
of the Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land 
routes. Indeed, the only route which may be 
said to rival these latter in the facilities it 
affords for approaching the Pole is that which 
runs between the west coast of Greenland and 
the vast land masses lying to the north of 
North America. In this direction the first 
stages of the long journey towards the Pole 
were covered by the expeditions which began 
to be despatched towards the close of the 
fifteenth century in search of a Northwest 
Passage. It was reserved for William Baffin 
to reach what was, for more than two cen- 
turies, the most northerly point attained by 
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this route—77 degrees 45 minutes. When one 
takes into account all the attendant circum- 
stances this, in the opinion of the geographi- 
cal authority whose narrative in the London 
Times we are following, was really a most 
remarkable voyage, but, notwithstanding the 
success which attended it, Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay were so neglected by explorers for 
the next two hundred years that when inter- 
est in this section of the north polar field re- 
vived, early in the nineteenth century, the nar- 
rative of Baffin’s discoveries was quite dis- 
credited. His extreme northing was 78 de- 
grees, 21 minutes. 

In the following year the Americans took 
the field. Elisha Kent Kane, in a vessel fitted 
out by Grinnell and Peabody, straightway 
broke the new record, and reached and win- 
tered in Rensselaer Harbor, 78 degrees 37 
minutes N. In the summer of 1854 the sur- 
geon of the expedition, Isaac I. Hayes, crossed 
Kane Sea to Grinnell Land, which he traced 
to Cape Frazer, 79 degrees 43 minutes N. In 
the meanwhile, on the Greenland side of Kane 
Sea, two other members of the expedition, 
William Morton and Hans Hendrik, reached 
and scaled the south side of Cape Constitu- 
tion, in 80 degrees 35 minutes N., overlooking 
Kennedy Channel. C. F. Hall was the next 
traveler to push back the line dividing the 
known from the unknown. Favored by an ex- 
ceptionally open season, he succeeded, in 1870, 
in pushing right through Smith Sound, Ken- 
nedy Channel, and Robeson Channel to the 
polar sea beyond. Heavy pack ice stopped 
his advance in 82 degrees 11 minutes N. lati- 
tude. His vessel, the Polaris, wintered un- 
der an enormous floeberg in 81 degrees 37 
minutes north. Before winter really set in 
Hall journeyed by sledge northwards to the 
82d parallel, and there saw land on the west 
side of Robeson Strait, extending north, as 
far as he could judge—and subsequent ob- 
servations practically confirmed his estimate 
—to about 83 degrees 5 minutes N. During 
the winter Hall died and the other members 
of the expedition only escaped after ex- 
periencing a succession of disasters. 

In 1875 was despatched the famous Nares 
expedition, in the Alert and the Discovery. 


“They found all plain sailing as far. as Cape 
Sabine, but beyond that point the ice conditions 
were as unfavorable to an advance northwards 
as Hall had found them favorable. By degrees, 
however, the Alert and the Discovery made their 
way along the West Greenland coast past Cape 
Lieber and across Lady Franklin Bay to Dis- 
covery Harbor. Here the Discovery wintered, 


but Nares, pushing north in the Alert, managed 
before the close of the summer to advance a step 
nearer the Pole than any who had previously 
followed the Smith Sound route. His winter 
station on the edge of the polar sea was in 82 
degrees 25 minutes north. But even this high 
northing was not to mark the limit of the ex- 
pedition’s success that year. Lieutenant Pelham 
Aldrich, whilst in command of a sledging party, 
reached on September 25, 1875, latitude 82 de- 
grees 48 minutes north, on the coast of Grinnell 
Land, and established what was then a world’s 
record, In the following summer Aldrich was 
yet more successful, passing round the north end 
of Grinnell Land from Cape Columbia, in 83 
degrees 7 minutes north, to Cape Alfred Ernest, 
in 82 degrees 16 minutes north. Meanwhile Com- 
mander A. H. Markham was attaining still higher 
latitudes. After following the coast to Cape 
Henry, in 82 degrees 55 minutes north, Markham 
struck across the ice-bound polar sea in a direct 
attempt to reach the North Pole. He was ac- 
companied by 17 men, with two sledges, and after 
almost superhuman exertion reached a latitude 
of 83 degrees 20 minutes.” 


“The Nares expedition, successful as it un- 
doubtedly was, was supposed to have closed 
that particular route to the Pole. ‘To send an- 
other expedition in that direction would,’ it 
was declared, ‘be a waste of money and en- 
ergy.’ In spite of this dictum, the Greely Ex- 
pedition, sent north by the United States Gov- 
ernment as a result of the International Polar 
Conferences of 1879-80, made its way up 
Smith Sound in 1881. The expedition re- 
mained in the polar regions three years, and 
carried out a series of very important scien- 
tific observations. In April, 1882, Lockwood, 
with eight companions, started north from 
Newman Bay. Repulse Harbor was reached 
in five days after great exertions. From this 
point the conditions of travel were most try- 
ing, but the little party pressed on to Cape 
Bryant, where Lockwood decided to continue 
the journey with only Brainard and one of 
the Eskimo. Gradually they crept northwards. 
Towards the end floes so high that the sledge 
was lowered by dog traces,’ ice so broken that 
the axe cleared the way, and widening water 
cracks in increasing numbers impeded prog- 
ress; but, despite all obstacles, they reached, 
May 13, 1882, Lockwood Island, 83 degrees 
24 minutes N., which remained the highest 
northing until Nansen made so great an ad- 
vance towards the Pole.” 

Commander Peary’s magnificent record has 
already been dealt with elsewhere in these 
pages. In this place it suffices to record that 
Peary made one of his most remarkable ex- 
peditions in the summer of 1898. Having 
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come to the conclusion that no further ad- 
vance was to be effected by way of the Green- 
land inland ice, he determined to push north- 
ward through the great waterway that lies 
between the west coast of Greenland and the 
vast inland masses lying to the north of the 
Dominion of Canada. Peary sailed in the 
Hope and was followed by the Windward, 
which had been generously presented to him 
by the Harmsworths. The season was unfav- 
orable and Peary was compelled to winter 150 
miles south of his objective point, near Cape 
d’Urville. Leaving the Windward towards 
the close of the year, Peary journeyed by land 
to Fort Conger, the headquarters of Greely’s 
famous expedition. In a terrible snowstorm 
which overtook the little party on New Year’s 
Day, Peary suffered badly from frost bite, 
and on his arrival at Fort Conger it was found 
necessary to amputate seven of his toes. After 
this it was, of course, impossible for him to 
make any serious attempt to reach the Pole in 
the spring of 1899. Returning to the Wind- 
ward, he sailed for the Eskimo encampment 
at Etah, near Cape York, where he wintered. 


A start was made from Etah on April 15 of 
1900. Following, apparently, the west coast 
of Greenland, Peary passed Lockwood's farth- 
est north between three and four weeks later. 
The coast was found to run north some ten 
miles further to 83 degrees 39 minutes N. lati- 
tude, where it turned abruptly to the east. 
Striking across the great Polar sea, Peary 
struggled on to 83 degrees 50 minutes N., 
where he was turned back by a considerable 
expanse of open water. Another attempt to 
reach the Pole in the spring of 1901 had early 
to be abandoned, as neither men nor dogs were 
in a fit condition to make any prolonged 
march. 

With regard to Captain Sverdrup, who got 
back to Norway from his trip to the far north 
just nine years ago, it suffices to say that he 
proved quite unable to carry out his ambitious 
program. He has, however, lent the weight 
of his great name to the claim set up by Doc- 
tor Cook of having proved beyond a doubt 
the presence of an open sea at the North Pole. 
On this point the observations of Peary must 
also be awaited. 





A VITAL CHANGE IN 
SOLAR 


FUNDAMENTAL modification 
of all current theories of the 
A origin of the solar system will 
have to be made in consequence 
of the quite recent discovery that 
Saturn has a satellite which is revolving “the 
wrong way,” to quote the words of that emi- 
nent investigator of stellar phenomena, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Turner, F.R.S. The satellite in 
the case is now known as Phoebe and the sen- 
sation due to its eccentric motion is explained 
by Professor Turner in The New Quarterly 
(London) with particular reference to the 
nebular hypothesis. Phoebe’s movement 
around Saturn must fit in with the nebular 
hypothesis, says Professor Turner, if we are 
still to retain the views of the solar system 
which all scientists hitherto have allowed to 
go unquestioned. 

No one needs to be told that the sun is, as 
it were, the parent of all the planets. It fol- 
lows that in the same sense he is the grand- 
parent of all the satellites of our planets. He 
was, our authority remarks on this head, orig- 
inally a vast, diffuse, slowly rotating nebula. 
His volume contracted by the mutual gravita- 
tion of his component parts. The speed of his 


OUR THEORY OF THE 
SYSTEM 


rotation increased as he contracted. At differ- 
ent times the speed of the sun’s rotation be- 
came too great for his stability. A ring was 
thrown off and this ring later on broke up and 
condensed itself into a planet. 

Now, the important fact to bear in mind at 
this point is that the ring thus thrown off 
would retain the circulation characteristic of 
the central body. When it broke up into a 
planet the circulation would remain both in 
the revolution of the planet around the sun 
and in the rotation of the planet around its 
own axis. 

This history of the origin of our planets 
from the sun would necessarily be repeated on 
a smaller scale in the origin of satellites from 
the planets. 

Consequently there would come into being a 
system of planets circulating about the sun 
and satellites around their primary planets, all 
in nearly the same plane and in the same 
direction—the individual members, moreover, 
also rotating around their axes sympatheti- 
cally. 

With a few partial exceptions, these were 
the actual facts, says Professor Turner, so far 
as the facts could be ascertained until a few 
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years ago. These seeming facts built up a 
firm foundation for the nebular hypothesis 
which would apparently explain them. But 
how is the new fact with regard to Phoebe 
to be reconciled with the famous hypothesis? 
Can it be reconciled at all? 

One way of evading the difficulty, says Pro- 
fessor Turner, has been to deny that Phoebe 
is a genuine member of our solar system. It 
is pointed out that she revolves around Saturn 
at a very respectful distance from him—far 
greater than that of the outermost satellite 
previously known. She may be merely an 
“adopted child,” a fragment from space, which 
has wandered by some mischance within the 
sphere of Saturn’s influence and thus been 
trapped for all time: 


“But there are two evidences of consanguinity 
which cannot be ignored. First, that her orbit 
round Saturn is nearly circular; and, secondly, 
that it is nearly in the plane of the ecliptic. A 
stray visitor from space would be unlikely to pre- 
sent either of these testimonials, and very un- 
likely to possess both. Moreover, another dis- 
covery, of which we shall presently speak, of a 
new Satellite to Jupiter presenting the same char- 
acteristic of retrograde motion, makes it impeta- 
tive to re-examine the claims to kinship of such 
bodies before we disown them. We are thrown 
back, at any rate for the present, on the alterna- 
tive of revising the nebular hypothesis. 

“The direction in which a planet, generated 
from a rotating sun, would rotate on its own axis, 
is that opposite to the rotation of the primary 
sun, instead of (as in the usual statement of the 
hypothesis) that sympathetic with the primary. 
Sometimes an analogy, even tho manifestly im- 
perfect, affords the quickest route to a concep- 
tion, and in the present instance we may take a 
pair of cog-wheels as an illustration. It is a fa- 
miliar fact that a cog-wheel rotating in one direc- 
tion will drive another cogged into it in the oppo- 
site direction, and, for reasons which have some- 
thing in common with those deciding this effect, 
it can be shown that a planet flung from the 
periphery of a primary would rotate on its axis 
in the opposite direction, tho it would still circu- 
late round the primary in the direction which we 
have regarded as normal. Professor W. H. Pick- 
ering accepts this argument, and regards the ex- 
istence of Phoebe as a proof that Saturn origi- 
nally rotated on his axis retrograde.” 


While doing so, Saturn gave birth to Phoebe, 
which revolves around him accordingly in the 
retrograde direction. Since that time, how- 
ever, Saturn has changed his direction of ro- 
tation to normal. All the other eight child- 
ren of his later years—the satellites and the 
ring—follow his modern direction of rota- 
tion. 


The argument is complete only, Professor 
Turner thinks, if we can explain the turn- 
about in the rotation of Saturn. For this an 
appeal, he thinks, must be made to tidal action. 

Our own moon, we know, always turns the 
same face to the earth. We believe this ta be 
a result of the action of the tides which the 
earth formerly raised in the moon and which 
gradually reduced the moon’s rotation to its 
present condition. The moon also raises tides 
on the earth and is similarly reducing our 
rate of rotation, altho more gradually. The 
consequences of this frictional or viscous re- 
sistance are numerous and important. One 
has a vital connection with our subject and 
that one is the tendency of a spinning body 
subjected to such resistance to turn over. 
Those, for instance, who have played with 
gyrostats know how paradoxically they be- 
have when spinning. Hang a weight on the 
upper end of the axis when the top is not 
spinning and it will turn over until the weight 
is below. But spin the top first and it merely 
turns sidewise, with a precessional movement, 
instead of turning over. On the other hand it 
can be made to turn over by resisting the spin. 
It is not easy, Professor Turner concedes, to 
give a true practical illustration of the phe- 
nomenon with which we have to deal, and it is 
easy to give a false one. Luckily, we do not 
depend ultimately upon illustration for the 
fact. The problem has been worked out 
mathematically and the somersault effect of 
frictional resistance has been demonstrated 
altho the details of its action are not altogether 
simple. The case of Saturn will illustrate the 
complications : 


“To distinguish the poles of Saturn we must 
have names for them other than north and 
south, for the point of the argument is that what 
was formerly north is now south, and vice versa. 
But the ideas of north and south are not impor- 
tant in this connection; what is important is the 
direction of rotation, whether like the hands of a 
watch or against them. If we could look at the 
hands through the back of the watch they would 
appear to be moving in the reverse direction; and 
if we suppose the face of the watch colored red 
and the back blue, we can distinguish the two 
directions of rotation by the concise terms red 
and blue. Thus we may regard the north pole of 
our earth as colored blue and the south pole as 
red, since to see it rotating like the hands of a 
watch we must view it from the south pole. The 
orbits of the planets and satellites can be col- 
ored in the same way: they are chiefly blue on 
the north side and red on the south, but Phoebe’s 
orbit has the red face north, and so also has that 
of the satellite of Neptune. It is these few 
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exceptional cases which we are to consider. 

“In terms of this convention then, Saturn is 
now rotating with blue pole north (or, shall we 
say, upwards? The ideas of up and down are 
simpler to picture). Saturn has now blue pole up, 
but originally he had red pole up, and he has 
turned over. How did this come about? Mr. 
Stratton shows that the sun would commence the 
action by raising tides in Saturn, with consequent 
friction and viscosity; the blue pole would tend to 
rise and the red to descend, so that the axis 
would leave the vertical position and approach 
the horizontal. But while the red pole was still 
uppermost, it seems probable that the satellite 
Phoebe was thrown off, and proceeded to revolve 
round Saturn in an orbit with red face up, as it 
has now. It is natural to jump to the simplest 
completion of the story—Saturn then turned over 
under the joint tidal influences of the sun and 
this eldest satellite before any more satellites 
were thrown off, his blue pole came well up be- 
fore the next event of that kind, and consequently 
all the remaining satellites revolve in orbits with 
blue faces up.” 


This simple solution, however, says Profes- 
sor Turner, is probably not the correct one. 
It seems probable to him that two other satel- 
lites, Iapetus and Hyperion, date from the 
early times when the red pole was up. Hence 
their orbits had originally red faces up, like 
that of Phoebe. But tidal action is capable 
of inverting not only the axis of the primary 
but the orbit planes of the satellites. Conse- 
quently the orbit planes of Iapetus and Hy- 
perion were turned over like the axis of Sa- 
turn and now have blue faces up. Why the 
same thing did not occur in the case of Phoebe 
it would take a long time to explain, but the 
student of the mathematics of the subject can 
easily prove for himself that the orbit of 
Phoebe, so far from being tilted over by the 
tidal action, was probably flattened down to 
the ecliptic, of course with red face up. 
The action is determined by the dimensions 
of the system, which differ in each case, and 
it does not cease when the planet or his satel- 
lites have been turned over once. The inver- 
sion may be repeated so as to bring the red 
face up again. 

The movements of the satellites of Uranus 
and Neptune may perhaps thus be accounted 
for. Otherwise they are unexplained anoma- 
lies. The single satellite of Neptune has an 
orbit with red face up and its history might 
have been similar to that of Phoebe. It might 
have been thrown off in Neptune’s early days 
when he had red pole up, tho he turned over 
subsequently. It seems, however, more prob- 
able that the satellite represents a double in- 


version. It was born not in the early red 
pole but in the later blue pole days, and there 
has since been a second somersault in which 
the orbit of the satellite has accompanied the 
planet. There is a certain comfort in the con- 
clusion that a condition of stability has now 
been reached so that red will be up for the 
future. 


“Since the blue pole is sometimes up and some- 
times down, there naturally occur times when it 
is ‘neither up nor down’ but lying flat; or, if we 
are considering the orbit of a satellite, there are 
similarly times when the orbit-plane is vertical. 
This is nearly the case with the satellites of 
Uranus. On the old view of the nebular hypo- 
thesis, which regarded the circulation of the solar 
system as having persisted from the commence- 
ment, this position of an orbit was a startling 
anomaly; but on the revised view, in which such 
positions are bound to occur as stages in devel- 
opment, the satellites of Uranus afford an equally 
striking confirmation. Mr. Stratton [of the Cam- 
bridge Astronomical Observatory in England] 
considers that here also a second inversion is 
being witnessed: the system of Uranus, born with 
red pole up, is not in process of turning over to 
blue: that somersault has been accomplished in 
time past, and is now being reversed, indeed, has 
actually been reversed, for the red pole is now up, 
tho not yet very much up. 

“Enough has probably been said to show the vi- 
tal change which has been made in our ideas of 
the genesis and growth of the solar system. Glanc- 
ing at the planets, and seeing them mostly rota- 
ting in the same direction as the central sun, with 
axes nearly parallel to the sun’s axis, it was na- 
tural to suppose that these positions had been 
maintained throughout: the original circulation of 
the sun had been shared among his children and 
grandchildren, and was a proof of their solar de- 
scent. The discovery of Phoebe led to an inquiry 
which renders this former view untenable, and 
we must now regard the positions of the axes of 
the planets, and of the orbit planes of their 
satellites, as determined, not by the original sep- 
aration, but by subsequent events; so far from 
having been maintained nearly constant they may 
have been entirely inverted at least once, and in 
some cases twice. The change of front is start- 
ling.” 


It is within the possibilities that light will 
be thrown upon this theme by the new physics. 
The quantity of radium in the earth is a dis- 
puted point but it ought to be an easier mat- 
ter to determine, when certain calculations 
have been made, the quantity of radium in a 
satellite. In short, the investigation of satel- 
lites, rather than of planets, promises to con- 
stitute the great labor of the astro-physics of 
the immediate future. 
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STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


OF A FLYING MACHINE 


CAMPAIGN 


HERE we take two warring pow- 
ers with a common frontier line 
and each possessed of large arm- 
ies, we may omit the considera- 
tion of the naval applications of 

airships and take the two cases: 

(1) A having an aerial fleet, B having none. 

(2) A and B having aerial fleets fairly 
equal numerically, but differing in type. 

That A would derive many advantages from 
its aerial fleet when B had nothing better than 
ordinary balloons is very obvious, remarks 
Colonel R. P. Hearne, the noted military aero- 
naut from whose recently issued work on aerial 
warfare these details are taken.* A could, by 
patrolling the frontier, keep a very close watch 
on all B’s movements and could choose his 
striking points with a nicety impossible to 
arrive at by ordinary espionage and observa- 
tion. 

That nation which had the aerial fleet would 
detach part of this for a daring raid timed to 
be almost simultaneous with the declaration of 
war. If A forced mattere so as to open hostili- 
ties at a suitable time, his airships could dash 
over the frontier at night and be in position 
to wreak enormous damage on forts, forces 
in the field, or on the bases where mobilization 
movements were in full swing. No artillery or 
search lights could protect B against these 
night movements. 

With a numerous fleet of airships, one sec- 
tion could attack on the frontier line, making 
a feint, or actually opening a way for troops. 
The moral effect of a few airships raining 
down explosives from a great height would 
be very serious on B’s forces, especially at 
night or early morning and if timed to occur 
very quickly after the declaration of war. 

Before effective military action—artillery 
fire for instance—could be initiated, B’s army 
could be shattered at an important strategic 
point. The airships could cross the frontier at 
any place and special high angle guns with 
high explosive shells could not be provided for 
them at all points. If necessary, the airships 
could even make detours at night over neu- 
tral countries and thus come up from the most 
unexpected quarters. 

Meantime another section of A’s aerial fleet 
would have flown very high or by a devious 
route to sweep down at B’s mobilizing points 


* AERIAL Weanrane. By R. P. Hearne. John Lane Co. 


or bases. Here the preparations for repelling 
aerial invaders would conceivably not be so 
ready as at the front and a cleverly planned 
aerial attack might cause inextricable con- 
fusion in a portion of the army which at the 
outbreak of hostilities is quite immune from 
all ordinary attack. It is to be presumed, of 
course, that since B’s army has no airships the 
authorities, the nation and the army in gen- 
eral, do not believe in the utility of these ves- 
sels and consequently they would not have any 
great fear of such craft when hostilities 
opened nor would they have taken any elab- 
orate precautions against warding off raids on 
the bases and lines of communication. Thus 
if A’s ships appeared over the mobilizing 
points or other important places at the rear of 
the fighting lines it can be imagined that the 














War between a continental nation, Y, and an insular 
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confusion would be terrible and that the air- 
ships could do enormous damage before they 
could be seriously attacked. 

Even if A’s aerial fleet were almost entire- 
ly destroyed in delivering these blows, the ma- 
terial and moral effect would more than justify 
the expenditure of lives and ships. 

Colonel Hearne turns next to the second 
case, where both A and.B have aerial fleets, 
and it is presumed that both are fairly equal 
at the outset in numbers. — 

Much will depend on the types used, the 
manner in which they are employed and the 
skill of the créws and commanders. Nothing 
but actual experience from such a campaign 
will settle the relative merits of the numerous 
classes of aerial war vessels that might be em- 
ployed. But the nation with the longer experi- 
ence may usually hope to have the better ships 
and the better men. The frontier would be 
carefully patrolled on both sides previously to 
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hostilities and here the first idea would be got 
as to superiority. If A’s fleet were faster and 
had better ascensive power it is evident that 
it could outmaneuver B, all other things being 
equal. But two well-matched and neighboring 
powers would each probably have its fast 
cruisers in addition to the more powerful but 
slower vessels of the Dreadnought type. 
Presuming, however, that A pinned its faith 
to Dreadnoughts and B to cruisers, an inter- 
esting case arises. The aim of A would be 
to get its big ships quickly over the forts or 
the base lines of B, or even to make a long-dis- 
tance raid on B’s capital. The B fleet of swift 
and high rising vessels would act on the de- 
fensive as far as not crossing A’s frontier to 
any extent. They would endeavor to get the 
“hawk position” on each of A’s Dreadnoughts 
which crossed the frontier and they would 
hope by their speed and rising power to be 
able to keep out of his clutches. The big ves- 
sel would probably carry pneumatic or other 
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guns of far greater range than those the B 
cruisers could mount and thus under many con- 
ditions it could destroy or put these cruisers 
out of action. The fictional idea of airships 
drawn up on the level like a fleet and pounding 
away at each other is hardly correct, as the 
ships are far more likely to take advantage 
of their aerostatic powers and maneuver for 
the best altitudes. 

The cruisers, if well handled and if suffi- 
ciently superior to the Dreadnoughts in speed 
and rising power, should be able to offer a 
very sturdy resistance and perhaps defeat the 
attackers. They should in effect be able to 
guard the frontiers and lines of communica- 
tion, but they would still have to be fast and 
numerous enough to guard against flank and 
rear attacks which the Dreadnoughts could 
make, owing to their wider range of action. 

Free to roam through the upper air in all 
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directions, whether over neutral countries or 
the enemy’s land, a section of A’s Dread- 
noughts might make a long detour over sea 
or some neighboring coast and so arrive off 
B’s capital, or rather over it, to make a demon- 
stration or a night attack; or else come up to 
the battle area from the rear and deliver an 
*attack on the base or the lines of communica- 
tion. The air will be a wonderful place, re- 
marks Colonel Hearne at this point in his 
elucidation, for surprise attacks from all quar- 
ters and the vessels capable of long distance 
runs can make detours impossible for smaller 
vessels. 

In theory thus A’s Dreadnoughts could best 
assume the part of attacker, whilst B’s cruisers 
would keep to the defensive and within their’ 
own territory, to guard against the many pos- 
sible surprises. If ships could be spared, a 
swift raid might be made by the B cruisers as 
soon as all the units of A’s fleet were located. 
The cruiser raid should not be for a long dis- 
tance nor could big supplies of explosives be 
carried and thus the expeditions would hardly 
be so destructive as those possible for big 
ships. A’s capital, unless fairly close to the 


scene of operations, would also be less liable 
to a raid than B’s owing to the small range 


of action of the cruisers. 

From these considerations it would seem 
that an aerial fleet should comprise both 
Dreadnoughts and cruisers and then the bat- 
tle between rival powers would be settled by 
the relative merits of the ships plus the ele- 
ment of. luck. 

Allowance must now be made for the use of 
aeroplanes, tho as yet few of these instruments 
have yet been adapted for military work, not- 
withstanding the misinformation disseminated 
in consequence of the feats of Blériot and 
others. Flying machines carrying two people 
would make admirable scouts along the fron- 
tier as they would be very much faster than 
airships and would attract less attention. As 
despatch carriers, too, they would easily out- 
distance even the swiftest motor cars. It is 
within the bounds of possibility also that aero- 
planes can eventually be employed for pur- 
poses of attack and defence, but as such they 
would work over restricted areas. They could 
repel airship raids somewhat in the manner 
of torpedo boats in naval warfare. 

A still more daring part in war may be 
played by airships in actually fighting ships 
on the sea or crippling them in surprise at- 
tacks. Colonel Hearne takes the case of two 
rival powers—in this instance separated by a 
stretch of \igh sea—with; 
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(1) Y having an aerial fleet, X having none. 
(2) X and Y having aerial fleets. 


“In the first case, we will assume that X has 
a very large navy and relies upon this mainly 
for the defence of his coast and shipping. Y, 
on the contrary, has a relatively small navy but 
a very large army, sufficient to overwhelm X if 
a landing could be effected, Through good for- 
tune or enterprise, Y has built up an aerial fleet 
of such speed and range of action that the vessels 
are considered capable of crossing intervening 
sea space between the two countries and of re- 
turning to their bases without replenishing fuel 
or supplies. Store ships at sea would also fur- 
nish other bases of supply. 

“We will also assume that X is westward of 
Y, and that the bee-line distance between the 
most contiguous points of X and Y is three hun- 
dred miles, and, owing to the conformation of 
the two countries, Y’s airships can attack with 
favoring winds over half the compass. That is 
to say, Y can avail of northerly, easterly and 
southerly winds to reach X, according to the 
stations which the airships are despatched from. 
Or, on the other hand, with a strong west wind 
blowing, Y can still attack from the north or 
south with only a side wind to hamper progress. 

“Finally, we must postulate that as X has no 
airships designed for naval work his naval ex- 
perts do not anticipate any real danger from 
airship attack, and have taken no special precau- 
tions, fitted no special guns, or built any aerial 
observation stations. In a word, they expect 
attack only from ships on the sea, and concen- 
trate all their efforts in preparing for this. 

“The policy of Y with its small navy will be to 
lead a secret and desperate aerial attack on the 
naval bases where X’s navy mobilizes. It may 
cloak its intention by preparing for a naval raid 
also, but the real object will be to sacrifice a 
portion of the aerial fleet in an attempt to reduce 
the preponderance of X’s navy at one or more 
points, and thus make an opening which would 
allow the landing of an expeditionary force ere 
the remainder of X’s navy could concentrate to 
prevent it. 

“The questions which every naval expert should 
ask himself are, Can this be done now? or, Can 
it ever be done? In our hypothetical case X’s 
naval advisers have laughed the two questions 
to scorn. 

“As the nation to derive most advantage from 
a sudden attack opportunely timed, Y’s diplomats 
will take the decisive step at a period when the 
aerial raid can best be attempted, and X, disdain- 
ful of danger therefrom, may not seek to check- 
mate them in this respect since they profess to 
have their navy always ready. Even if X forces 
matters to an issue rather prematurely it will be 
for reasons other than those affecting the opera- 
tions of an aerial fleet. In any case, however, the 
airships will be ready, and some hours before 
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the actual declaration of hostilities they can steal 
out in absolute secrecy, and by devious ways 
make for ‘certain places’ off X’s coast. 

“The weather element will be the only uncertain 
factor, but if Y’s airships can stem direct winds 
up to speeds of thirty miles an hour, and have 
points, say, due east, north-east, and south-east 
of X to start from, nothing short of a very fierce 
westerly gale could absolutely prevent Y’s air- 
ships from reaching X’s coast. By tacking and 
diagonal steering a high-speed vessel well navi- 
gated could make almost any point of the com- 
pass during most days of the year, tho I will 
not maintain that an airship can ever be so wea- 
therworthy as seaships, 

“Nevertheless, a nation without airships must 
not place too much dependence on meteorological 
conditions preventing an enemy’s aerial armada 
from reaching its shores.” 


If a campaign opened in the summer months, 
Y’s aerial fleet might in all reasonableness ex- 
pect to find at least one day in the first week 
of the operations on which to make a raid. 
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They could bide their time as they could never 
be blockaded or checked in their over-sea jour- 
ney. Assuming the distance between X and 
Y to be three hundred miles, the airships could 
reach their objective in ten or twelve hours 
and do their work within the next hour or so. 
To Y it would be a comparatively minor point 
about their return. The object of the raid 
would be to cripple some part of X’s naval 
power at all costs. Thus Y’s aerial fleet would 
need only a favorable day or half day on which 
to attempt their enterprise, and assuredly they 
would be prepared to take some weather risks 
rather than delay the attack unduly. As they 
could attack from the north, east, or south and 
as the fleet would set out in sections from two 
or three points perhaps a hundred miles apart 
and each with special points on X’s east or 
south coast as objectives, the chance of some 
part of the fleet attaining its object would be 
very favorable. 
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Various schemes would suggest themselves 
to Y as to the conduct of his aerial raid. With 
X’s four great naval bases, say, three hundred 
miles apart (or about fifteen hours for war- 
ships to cover the space) he would possibly 
seek to cripple one or more of them and then 
operate his own sea fleet to cover a landing 
of troops on X’s territory before the remainder 
of X’s fleet could prevent this. With four 
naval bases to work against, and these, say, 
to the northwest, the west and the southwest 
of Y, he would have a wide choice of weather 
conditions, since the air current which im- 
peded progress toward one of X’s bases would 
favor a rapid journey to another. 

In fair weather Y would probably maneuver 
to deliver a smashing blow almost simultan- 
eously with the declaration of hostilities—a 
feasible thing, indeed, with an air flotilla. A 
land attack on X’s naval base might be a tragic 
surprise for it, as most naval bases are not 
planned to resist bombardment from the land 
side. 

It is a more pleasing task to weigh up the 
chances of X and Y when both, in addition to 
fleets on the sea, have vessels in the air. As 
in the previous hypotheses, we assume that Y 
has a small but growing and efficient navy, 
and, further, it will be assumed that it has a 
much larger and more up-to-date aerial force 
than X, the latter country having built oniy 
a few more or less experimental vessels. As 
before, Y’s plan will be to strike the first blow 
with its well-trained aerial fleet. This is of 
the over-sea type, whilst X, owing to naval 
jealousy, niggardliness of appropriations and 
so forth has only small ships with limited 
range of action and not fast enough for over- 
sea work. They belong to the military organi- 
zation and have found small favor with the 
naval authorities. 

Upon the outbreak of war, X would furbish 
up his airships, and, being a trifle afraid of 
Y’s airships, since it has seen what its own 
crude vessels could do, would send its aerial 
fleet to the naval stations. At once Y would 
have to alter its tactics and the task of a sur- 
prise would be rendered very difficult. Indeed, 
a very good scheme of defence could be car- 
ried out by X’s airships if they were at all 
well handled. In the first place these vessels 
must be destroyed by Y and this operation 
would give the fleet and forts some little time 
to make their prepartions. A surprise attack 
on the naval bases might be obviated by the 
presence of X’s aerial fleet, especially if com- 
bined training had been carried out by X’s air- 
ships, fleet and forts. 


Y’s airships would ultimately destroy X’s, 
as they have been assumed to be inferior in 
number, fighting power, speed and equipment. 
But they would have gained breathing time for 
the nation and with a few distributed at the 
naval bases, the capital and the interior towns, 
at least a humiliating defeat would be avoided. 
In addition, X’s army and navy might have 
studied the powers and possibilities of its air- 
ships and intelligent commanders in both ser- 
vices would assuredly have devised special 
modes of defence and attack. 


“In a word, the nation would be prepared to 
some degree for aerial attack, and a very stub- 
born defence might be made. But granting Y 
the advantage which it would deserve to gain by 
having given many years of work to its aerial 
fleet ere X made any move in this direction; and 
granting that it had vastly superior vessels, and 
outnumbered X, we can assume that under 
normal circumstances: (1) Y would destroy X’s 
aerial fleet; (2) Y could then raid X’s capital, 
manufacturing and shipping centers; (3) attack 
his mercantile fleet at sea; (4) and finally choose 
an opportune moment for a desperate attack on 
X’s naval bases or a section of its fleet, with an 
aim to clear a way for Y’s main fleet to operate. 

“So far it has been presumed that Y’s navy 
played a waiting game, but it would be strong 
enough to take an offensive part at any opportune 
moment, or else create diversions which would 
scatter X’s forces. -It can never be assumed that 
airships can fight a navy, and Y could not de- 
crease its naval power because it was also build- 
ing airships. An aerial force comes as a new 
factor in the war game: it displaces none of 
the old factors, but it makes new developments. 
It is quite fallacious to hope that a nation can 
conquer by means of her airships alone: she must 
have an army and a navy to follow up the blow 
struck by the aerial craft. 

“If this point were more generally allowed, 
perhaps there would be less prejudice against 
airships amongst military and naval men. 

“In an actual naval engagement between Y 
and X the superior airships of the former would 
be capable of lending assistance. They would 
be effective scouts, they could prove useful in 
directing gun-fire, and they would help also in 
watching the operations of submarines, as a 
surprisingly good view of objects in the water 
is obtained from aerial vessels. Indeed, sub- 
marines away from the main fleet would be at 
the mercy of airships. Mines could also be 
located with ease and without danger.” 


Nothing that has taken place in the avia- 
tion tourney at Rheims can be said to have 
vitiated the conclusions of those who attaeh 
to the flying-machine in war a supreme im- 
portance. It seems that the modification of 
strategy and tactics will be fundamental. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


A NEW MEDICAL CONCEPTION 


EW indeed are the men and 
women of full age—say twenty- 
F five—who have not yet con- 
tracted the malady that will kill 
them, according to that distin- 
guished scientist and physician Dr. Felix Reg- 
nault. Normally, as contemporary investiga- 
tors are beginning to find out, it takes twenty 
years for a fatal malady to kill a patient. It 
may take thirty years. The popular impres- 
sion is that a man may die suddenly or that 
he may only require a year to die in or six 
months. To be sure, a man may be killed or 
a child may die in a few months at the age 
of one year. But ordinarily speaking, all 
deaths are very slow indeed and about ninety- 
five per cent. of civilized adults are now 
stricken with a fatal disease. They do not 
know it. They may not suffer from it. In 
due time they will have their cases diagnosed 
as cancer, or as tuberculosis or diabetes or 
what not. But so inveterate are current mis- 
conceptions of the nature of death that the 
origin of the fatal malady—in time—will be 
miscalculated by from ten to thirty years. 
In the case of human beings, explains Dr. 


Regnault, writing in The International (Lon- 
don), death—barring accident—is nearly al- 
ways caused by some specific malady. This 
malady is as likely as not to be cured—what 


is called “cured.” The “cure,” however, no 
matter how skillful the treatment or how 
slight the disease, has left a weakness behind 
it in some particular organ of the body. One 
of the organs is, if not prematurely worn out, 
at least so worn that its resisting powers are 
greatly diminished. All of us in this way 
when we have reached a certain age possess 
an organ that is much older than the rest of 
the physique. One day we shall die because 
of this organ. Even if we live to be very old 
indeed, we shall not die of “old age” but of 
weakness of the lungs, or of the kidneys or of 
the liver or of the brain. The individual does 
not die of senile decay, no matter if he live 
to be ninety or a hundred. He dies of the 
decay of the lungs or of the decay of the 
heart or of the decay of the kidneys or of 
the decay of some other organ. That organ 
has been dying for years. For if there be one 
truth more firmly established than others it is 
this: no bodily organ can perish from dis- 
ease in less than ten years. Sometimes it takes 
thirty years. Usually it requires twenty 
years. 


OF DEATH 


How is it that one organ thus decays more 
quickly than the others? Physicians reply be- 
cause it has suffered from the attacks of ill- 
nesses. A cure is never absolute. The organ 
never comes out of an illness in exactly the 
same condition as when it went in. Scarlet 
fever, for example, attacks a person. The 
kidneys have been thereby affected. For ten, 
twenty or even thirty years more they may 
perform their functions excellently but nev- 
ertheless they will have an earlier senility. 
The kidney cells slowly perish at a time when 
the other organs are still healthy. At the age 
of fifty or sixty the sick person is carried off. 
The same holds true of other and very unim- 
portant illnesses. A man dies of heart weak- 
ness. An old rheumatic attack will very easily 
be detected as the cause. It long seemed as 
tho it had left no traces, but they show them- 
selves only in the fatal illness. Another old 
man dies owing to the wearing out of the 
blood vessels. If the blood vessels age more 
rapidly than the rest of the body it is because 
they have been weakened by an infectious dis- 
ease or some form of poisoning. 

Take the case of the man who dies of lung 
trouble. It is traceable to bronchitis or to 
slight tuberculosis in youth which did not be- 
tray its presence but yet had weakened the 
organ.* In all cases death is to be ascribed to 
an illness which had attacked the individual in 
his youth and weakened an organ or to some 
infection which had permanently remained in 
a latent condition. The bacteria which had 
caused the illness do not quit the organism 
when the illness is terminated. They await 
in the interior of the organ the opportunity 
for a fresh attack. 


“Thus many men who are outwardly healthy 
carry the malicious enemy inside them. A fever, 
caught in youth, returns after 20, 30 or 50 years; 
the bacillus, for example, of marsh-fever has been 
dormant the whole time and yet in old age awak- 
ens to fresh and fatal activity. 

“To these causes of the decay of single organs 
may be added those which are due to the folly 
of the individual himself. Drinkers ruin their 
livers, immoderate eaters overload their stom- 
achs, smokers weaken their hearts; life ceases on 
the day when these organs finally refuse further 
service, We do not die suddenly; our existence 
perishes gradually with the weakening of the or- 
gans. To reach advanced old age a man must 
have been healthy his whole life long.” 


micpatindalls 
* Tue Purtosorpny or Lone Lire. 
Lane Company. 


By Jean Finot. John 





Recent Poetry 








N LONDON they have formed a 
Poetry Recital Society, following 
| the example set not long ago by 
the Parisians in connection with 
one of the Salons. The purpose is 
to stimulate public interest in good poetry, to 
assist new poets in securing recognition, and 
to form local reading centers, establish lecture- 
ships, publish an organ, and so forth. The 
movement may or may not succeed, but it is 
an encouraging fact that some persons are 
enough interested in poetry even to start such 
a movement. The Graphic, of Los Angeles, 
referring to this London attempt, suggests that 
in this country it might be well to set aside 
a certain hour in the public schools for the 
recital of “short poems of beauty,” to be se- 
lected by “a genuine lover of poetry engaged 
especially for this purpose.” We think we see 
our crowded school curriculums making way 
for an hour of poetry recitals and we tremble 
to think of the selections that would probably 
be inflicted upon the helpless children. We 
would take more kindly to a suggestion to 
have all study of poetry removed entirely from 
our school and college curriculums. To force 
poetry upon children is the quickest possible 
way to create a distaste for it and the analytic 
study of literature as pursued in our schools 
is a deadening, not a quickening process. 

We see no need of despair in regard to the 
condition of poetry. We have, it is true, no 
giants either here or on the other side of the 
sea just now; but we have a positive convic- 
tion that there never was a period when one 
could select, for a department such as this, 
month after month, new poetry of a higher 
general grade than that we have been enabled 
to give to our readers during the last few 
years. Brian Hooker has something to say 
on the subject in a recent issue of The Forum. 
“The cry that the age is materialistic and 
commercialized,” he remarks, “need not con- 
cern us greatly, because we cannot possibly 
tell whether it is so or not. We live in it: and 
while a man may know what he has been, the 
question of what he is passes his understand- 
ing, and may profitably be left to his Maker. 
Moreover, that cry is the same which the 
Muses have used to frighten their children 
from time out of memory; and the bogey is 
grown too familiar to be feared. All the 
great ages of poetry have made a similar com- 


plaint of themselves. Sidney apologized for 
Poesie in the midst of the Elizabethans; and 
in 1825, with the Romantic Movement in full 
blast, and the great Victorians clamoring at 
the doors, Macaulay explained that the high- 
est poetry belonged to an earlier stage of civ- 
ilization. Again, all the poetic periods have 
been materialistic,—in the sense of being com- 
mercial and complex and gorgeous.” 

Perhaps the series of centenary celebrations 
coming along so quickly on the heels of one 
another may quicken our poetic sense. The 
following poem from. Everybody's has no di- 
rect relation to the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion, but it strikes a note in close accord with 
that historic event. 


SEA MARVELS 
By CLINTON ScOLLARD 


This morning more mysterious seems the sea 
Than yesterday when, with reverberant roar, 

It charged upon the beaches, and the sky 
Above it shimmered cloudless. Now the waves 
Lap languorously along the foamless sand, 
And all the far horizon swims in mist, 

Out of this murk, across this oily sweep, 

Might lost armadas grandly sail to shore; 
Jason might oar on Argo, or the stern 
Surge-wanderer from Ithaca’s bleak isle 

Break on the sight, or Viking prows appear, 

And still not waken wonder. Ay, the sound 

Of siren singing might drift o’er the main, 
And yet not fall upon amazéd ears! 


The soul is ripe for marvels. O great deep, 
Give up your host of stately presences, 
Adventurers and sea-heroes of old time, 

And let them pass before us down the day 

In proud procession, so that we who hear 
Dull bells mark off the uneventful hours 

May glimpse the bygone bravery of the world 
Now moiling in its multitudinous marts, 
Forgetful of fair faith and high resolve 

In the inglorious grapple after gold! 


This same backward look is found in much 
of the poetry of the last month. The poet 
laureate of England displays it notably in his 
latest verses, published in Blackwood’s and, 
on this side, in The Independent. We note, by 
the way, a number of differences in the lines 
as published in the two magazines, and we 
follow the Blackwood’s copy. 





RECENT 
THE ADAMANTINE MIND 
By ALFrep AUSTIN 


Let the world change, I shall not change 
Nor yield dominion of my mind, 
But with ancestral freedom range 
The mightier days behind. 
Should statesmen abdicate control, 
They who should rule be toppled down, 
Nought can dethrone the regal soul, 
Or rob it of its Crown. 


Against the adamantine will 

Rebellions’ billows vainly beat. 
Let Insurrection rise and shrill, 

And scared Authority retreat. 
Conscience surveys the rabble-cries, 

As mountains gaze on heaving main, 
Unmoved among the loftier skies 

By transient hurricane. 


Be of good heart, then, wavering souls, 
And stand upon the ancient ways: 
The forward hours wise Time controls 
Are but as righted yesterdays. 
When disaffection’s storms are spent, 

Authority resumes its rod 
From continent to continent, 
Under the Reign of God! 


“Desolation,” says Shelley, “is a delicate 


thing.” The author of the following poem, 
in the London Academy, quotes these words as 
the theme of his verses. They also are a look 
backward: 


THE OLD TEMPLE 
By M. JourpDAIN 


A temple in a ruinous fair place 

Where graven pillars lie beside their base 

Unvalued; on whose massy smoothness shone 

Most precious sculptures, but dislimned and 
blown 

By Time’s breath, like a crumbling ember. There 

The blind bird of the dusk has made his lair 

Under a cornice; through an architrave 

The wild green fig-tree gushes like a wave; 

The thin grass trickles through the crannied wall, 

And on the shapes and shadows of marble fall 

the large-leaved dock and darnel, issuing 
through 

With armies of innumerable dew. 

Where once tall pillars stood, the hemlock rank 

Had flourished up, with rough and pipy shank, 

lilling the interspaces with a crown 

Outlasting theirs; ‘he wheeling thistledown 

Makes pauses here awhile; the cold moist floor 

Of luminous mosaic is marbled o’er 

With clusters of pied moss, and bee-like swarms 

Of mold, and unimaginable forms 
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Of hooded agaric and fungus pale 

O’erstreaked and iris’d by the traveling snail. 

From basins where no lustra! fingers dip 

The fountain chuckles with a broken lip 

In lieu of chants. No priest treads silently, 

But clouds with shadow sandals wander free, 

Ministering in the inner sanctuary, 

And o’er the rootless courts a voice, a name, 

“Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring 
flame.” 


Here is another poem with a distinctly for- 
ward look. We take it from The Atlantic. 


THE AERONAUTS 
By Ruopa Hero DUNN 


How will they look upon us wingless ones, 

Our great aerial children soon to come, 

Who even now begin to quicken life 

With movement toward their finer element, 

And fierce essays against the weight of Time? 

When, in the weary lapse of some long flight, 

Dawn, undisturbed of any lifting leaf, 

Uninterrupted of a waking bird, 

Shakes its vast silence in among the stars, 

Will they not turn from radiant tides of light, 

And, steering earthward, softly speak of us 

Their fathers, long contented under trees? 

Yet who shall blame them if they soon forget? 

The sunlight will be woven in their blood, 

And breadth of spaces, native to their breath, 

Will urge them till they soar again for joy. 

To them the hills will rise no more, but knit 

By river-threads of silver to the vales, 

Will trace one pattern to the fringing seas. 

Down, ever downward, floats earth’s tapestry! 

Its mountain folds to emerald ripples smoothed 

By intervening heights of azure air. 

Up, up they mount! Where never eagles’ wing 

Drops feather; or the smallest waft of cloud 

Casts its translucent-shadow; till the line 

Of earth’s horizon brims a cup so huge 

Its rim dissolves the endless distances 

In purple interminglings of faint mist. 

And there, within the Garden of the Skies, 

With Heaven above, and heaven, as fair, below, 

Unly the winds, forever voicelessly 

Astir among the daffodils of morn 

Or soft in petals of the sunset rose, 

Recall them to those meadows whence they 
sprung. 

Cloud-cradled must the youth, indeed, have been, 

And intimate with starry altitudes, 

Whose song would venture that new Paradise, 

Or lips attempt that greater Adam’s fame 

Who pioneered against the rising sun 

And staked his claim above the rainbow’s sign. 

But unto us, the wingless, in our dreams 

May ccme a faint prevision of that hour. 

On cloudless mornings after days of rain; 

Or from some mountain summit’s lift of snow; 

Or in a sunset reddening far at sea 
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The moment may be miraged. And our hearts, 
Now islanded by little miles of grass 

And tiny leagues of waving forest leaves 

Into dissenting nations, leap to meet 

A future wherein unfenced realms of air 

Have mingled all earth’s peoples into one 

And banished war forever from-the world. 
Yet seldom dare we dream of such a dream 
Lest we despair that we must die too soon. 


Not the aeroplane alone among modern 
inventions but the phonograph as well has 
power to inspire our poets. Here is another 
forward vision, taken from The Book News: 


THE SOUL OF THE PHONOGRAPH 
By Maurice A. BEER 
(On finding a record, A. D. 3000, near the sea.) 


O cylinder of wax, on whose black breast 
Science has graven wondrous marks and deep, 
Awake the living songs that silent sleep 

Within thy mystic hollow bosom, lest 

Thy fragile shell-like form should age-worn 

break, 
Flinging the songs unto the winds and sea; 
The singers who have perished live in thee 

Immortal; with the Lords of Art they take 

Their hallowed places in the sacred hall 
Upon the hill of years which men call Fame; 
And where is kept alight the brilliant flame 

Of genius; there the singers musical 

Will dwell through thy strange chiselled form. 
O toy of man under these gray skies bleak, 
Open thy dumb invisible lips and speak 

And sing, tho toss the waves and rage the storm. 


Then from this mute creation rose a cry 
Unto the singing of some doleful bird, 
Waiting her mate’s return; entranced I heard 
The tragic wail of Madame Butterfly. 
And through Japan, the isles of fantasy, 
With her the geisha girl of faith and tears 
I wandered, while the weary days and years 
Crept onward spider-like but patiently, 
Upon the hill-top gazing out at sea 
She dreaming sat, by winds consoling fanned 
Of beautiful America, the land 
Where her heart’s love was, where she soon 
would be— 


But lo! the scenes grow dimmer—disappear ; 
And from the whirling wheel weird strains 

arise, 

“The Twilight of the Gods”; before me lies 
Great Wagner’s magic land of the Valkyr. 
O’er Café Momus midnight steals; the cries 

Of gay Bohemians, revelry and mirth— 

Ah! little dream they of the winter’s dearth 
And Mimi in the squalid garret dies— 

And through the mist to music soft and sweet 
These visions rise; Aida, Lohengrin and 
Faust’s evil genius from the flaming land, 

Thy unseen foe, O lovely Marguerite! 


And on and on, into the long, deep night 

These myriad creations pass in flight; 

And leading them, with hands of guidance strong, 
In solemn state walk forth the Lords of Song. 


The mists rise from the sea, the oceans roar, 
Alone the music of the wave-washed shore. 
But I have guessed thy secret, witch of song, 
Who cast thy spell on me these hours long, 
For in thy bosom lurk the souls that bring 
Their scented flowers from the choral Spring 
When they too wandered on life’s verdant lea 
And gave their God-inspired songs to thee! 
Caruso, Melba, Eames, Plancon, Farrar, 
Eternal are your voices as the star 

That glimmers in the firmament to-night. 
For when these mortal singers pass away, 

Unto posterity a treasure bright, 
Their golden legacies behind them stay! 


The following poem, from Scribner’s, built 
upon an old nursery rhyme, is a little lacking 
in compactness, but it is effective and strikes 
a large if somber note: 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER 
By JosEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


‘Rich man, Poor man, Beggar man, Thief, 
Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief.’ 


I 
Highway, stretched along the sun, 
Highway, thronged till day is done; 
Where the drifting Face replaces 
Wave on wave on wave of faces, 
And you count them, one by one: 
‘Rich man—Poor man—Beggar man—Thief: 
Doctor—Lawyer—Merchant—Chief.’ 
Is it soothsay?—Is it fun? 


Young ones, like as wave and wave; 
Old ones, like as grave and grave; 
Tide on tide of human faces 

With what human undertow! 

Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief !— 
Tell me of the eddying spaces, 

Show me where the lost ones go. 

Like and lost, as leaf and leaf. 

What’s your secret grim refrain 

Back and forth and back again, 

Once, and now, and always so? 
Three days since and who was Thief? 
Three days more and who'll be Chief? 
Oh, is that beyond belief, 

Doctor, Lawyer—Merchant-Chief ? 


(Down, like grass before the mowing; 
On like wind in its mad going:— 
Wind and dust forever blowing.) 


Highway, shrill with murderous pride, 
Highway, of the swarming tide! 
Why should my way lead me deeper? 
I am not my Brother’s keeper. 
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Byway, ambushed with the dark, 
Byway, where the ears may hark; 
Live and fierce when day is done, 
You, that do without the Sun :— 
What's this game you bring to naught ?— 
Muttering like a thing distraught, 
Reckoning like a simpleton ?— 

(Since the hearing must be brief,— 
Living or a dying thief!) 

Cobbled with the anguished stones 
That the thorofare disowns; 

Stones they gave you for your bread 
Of the disinherited ! 

Where the Towers of Hunger loom, 
Crowding in the dregs of doom; 
Where the lost sky peering through 
Sees no more the grudging grass, 
Only this mud-mirrored blue— 

Like some shattered looking-glass. 


(Under, with the sorry reaping! 
Underneath the stones of weeping, 
For the Dark to have in keeping.) 


Byway, you, so foully marred; 

You, whose sodden walls and scarred 

See no light but only where 

Fevered lamps are set to stare 

In the eyes of such despair! 

Tell me—as a Byway can— 

Was this Beggar once a Man? 

‘Rich man—Poor man—Beggar man—Thief !’ 
Like and lost as leaf and leaf. 

Stammering out your wrongs and shames, 
Must you cry their very names? 

Must you sob your shame, your grief? 
—Poor man—Poor man!—Beggar—Thief.’ 


Ill 


Highway, where the Sun is wide; 
Byway, where the lost ones hide, 
Byway, where the Soul must hark, 
Byway, dreadful with the Dark: 

Can you nothing do with Man? 
Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief, 
Learns he nothing, even of grief? 
Must it still be all his wonder 
Some men soar, while some go under? 
He has heard, and Le has seen: 

Make him know the thing you mean. 
He has prayed since time began,— 
He’s so curious of ‘the Plan’!— 

He will pray you till he die, 

For the Whence and for the Why; 
Mad for wisdom—when ’tis cheaper! 
‘Why should my way lead me deeper? 
Am I, then, my Brother’s keeper?’ 


Show him, Byway, if you can; 
Lest he end as he began, 
Rich and poor,—this beggar, Man. 


Another somber poem built upon an old say- 
ing appears in Westminster Gazette. It is one 
of the author’s “Proverbs in Song.” 


THE WIND OF THE NIGHT 
By Una Taytior 


The Wind that blows out the taper kindles the 
fire. 
Within a twilight room my heart and I 
Lit a tall taper where the shadows lay. 
The wind of the sea, the gray sea-wind swept by, 
And swept the small white flame away. 
The wind that blows out the taper’s light 
Kindles the fire—the Wind of the Night. 


My heart and I upon a winter heath 

Kindled a fire to set us down by it. 

Rose the black wind, the storm-wind in our teeth, 

Fanned the red blaze till all the heath was lit. 
The wind that blows out the taper’s light 
Kindles the fire—the Wind of the Night. 


I sit alone. Long dead the heath-fire’s glow, 
No tall white taper glimmers through the dark; 
The gray sea-wind steals softly to and fro, 
Enters the quict room and leaves no mark. 
Within my door is neither fire nor light— 
Pass by, O Wind, in the night, in the night. 


Here is a poem winsome and wholesome 
from the pen of Mr. Viereck. We are glad 
to observe its entire freedom from the deca- 
dent note. We quote from Moods: 


THE UNKNOWN GODDESS 
By GerorGe SYLVESTER VIERECK 


One day I stopped at a bookvender’s place 
And, as a woman fingering old lace, 
Caressed the vellums holding daintily 

The treasure troves of all the world for me. 
Tho flesh clothes not their fond imaginings, 
The dreams of poets are as living things. 

By Socrates and Plato’s Soul I found 
Mam’selle de Maupin in rich saffron bound. 
And wrangling still about the old affair 

The lad and lady of the sonnets were, 
While Laura smiled to Beatrice, when he 
Who marshalled all his ghostly company, 
The clerk, I say, drew me aside, and thus 
He spake to me: “A lady beauteous 

Your book, O Poet, deems most exquisite, 
And asks you please to write your name in it.” 
“Who can it be?” “That may I not reveal. 
She lives in splendor; dizzy motors reel 

At her command, besides an equipage, 

And oh, her town-house is a queen’s ménage!” 
I acquiesced, and in my book, my own, 
Inscribed a greeting to the fair unknown. 
But now I know ’twas magic, ’twas a snare! 
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If to a witch you give a strand of hair, 
She draws you by it over land and sea— 
Thus, Unknown Lady, are you drawing me! 


The ancient Greeks for honeyed lips unkissed, 
For far-off things still hidden in time’s mist, 
For hopes obscure, mysterious vows, and odd, 
Upreared an altar to the Unknown God! 

Thus in my heart I raise a shrine to you 

O Unknown Goddess of Fifth Avenue! 

Not maiden fair my vagrant heart can thrill, 
For you I know not must be fairer still— 
You are my mistress, and to you belong 

The passion and the vision and the song. 
Both day and night I wonder who you are, 

If you obey to some fantastic star? 

Are your hands lilies? Is their fragrance sweet? 
And shall I know you when at last we meet? 
Out of the night, O Goddess, send a sign 

And prove to me you are indeed divine! 


We have seen a great many poems on 
“Prayer,” but we never before saw one just 
like this from The American Magazine. It is 
rather fetching. 


PRAYER 
By EpMuND VANCE COOKE 


Some people think prayer is a telephone, 
A patent transmitter to hire or own, 
And at every hint of a small desire, 
They call up the busy Central wire 

To plug into the Great White Throne. 


Some people think prayer is an elevator, 
A sort of an automatic waiter, 
Eternally ready, supernally swift, 

To pick them up and give them a lift, 
Whenever they signal the Operator. 


Some people think prayer is a kind of kite, 

A little erratic as yet in flight, 

And consequently it isn’t claimed 

That it always reaches the spot where aimed, 
But it carries the message up all right. 


Some people think prayer is a flying-machine, 
Impressive in power but inclined to careen, 
And if any part of the motor snaps 

The whole thing falls in a huge collapse, 

With your wrecked hopes somewhere in between. 


But maybe prayer is a road to rise, 

A mountain path leading towards the skies 
To assist the spirit who truly tries. 

But it isn’t a shibboleth, creed, nor code; 
It isn’t a pack-horse to carry your load; 
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It isn’t a method; it’s only a road. 
And perhaps the reward of the spirit who tries 
Is not the goal but the exercise! 


In one of the New York papers a few weeks 
ago appeared a “fake” interview with Edwin 
Markham, in which he was represented as 
saying that he had concluded to move back to 
California, in order to renew his inspiration 
by the sight of its brown hills and gigantic 
sequoias. Mr. Markham has no such purpose 
and the despondent note that prevailed in the 
so-called interview is as alien as ever to his 
nature. If he is not publishing much poetry 
in these days, perhaps it is because he is too 
busy fixing up his new home on Staten Island. 
There is certainly no note of despondency in 
these lines, which we find in The Nautilus: 


BE PATIENT WITH GOD 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


Keep heart, O comrade: God may be delayed 
By evil but He suffers no defeat: 

Even as a chance rock in an upland brook 
May change a river’s course, and yet no rock— 
No, nor the baffling mountains of the world— 
Can hold it from its destiny, the sea, 

God is not foiled: the drift of the World Will 
Is stronger than all wrong. Earth and her years, 
Down Joy’s bright way or Sorrow’s longer road, 
Are moving toward the Purpose of the Skies. 


One of our younger singing choir who never 
writes poetry unless she has a poetic idea as 
well as a poetic impulse is Miss Wilkinson. 
Here is an impressive sonnet of hers in Har- 
per’s Magazine: 


THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
By FLorence WILKINSON 


He floated, body and soul in coma plunged, 
Fixed certitude of death possessing him, 

As one who perishes deliriously 

Hugged in a transport to the downy breast 

Of snows immitigable. Yet he smiled, 
Abandoning hope and drowning unaware, 
Till a great sea-bird, tern or ptarmigan, 

Caught by the whiteness of his lonely face, 
Swooped low exultantly; huge swish of wings 
Measuring his body, as he struck him once. 
Thud of the ribbed beak, like a call to arms 
Stirring the wounded soldier, called him back 
From the luxurious edge of deadly sleep. 

He waked. He strove. He swam. He saw the shore. 
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E are pleased to note that the 

“Great American novel,” has 
W again been written,—this time 

by William Allen White. Once, 

in the words of The Times 
Saturday Review of Books, he made him- 
self famous by writing an editorial; now 
he has written a _ novel* 
which may well win him an 
enduring monument. “A Cer- 
tain Rich Man,” we are told, 
holds the mirror up to more that is truly na- 
tural and characteristic in American life than 
has been reflected by any other story-teller 
who has essayed the task. “The American 
Novel, all-inclusive and satisfying,” the review- 
er prudently adds, “is not yet,—never will be, 
perhaps. An American novel, however, home- 
grown in home soil, vital with homely Amer- 
ican motives, and pregnant with homely Amer- 
ican memories, Mr. White has certainly 
achieved.” The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
is even more enthusiastic. The annals of all 
nations establish the fact that out of the mael- 
stro6m of some epoch-making convulsion there 
emerges the great national literary spokesman. 
We, the reviewer maintains, have been waiting 
for the great American novel for a hundred 
years. During the crises of the Revolution, the 
War of 1812 or the Mexican War our civiliza- 
tion was too unformed to produce this inspira- 
tion, and the reconstruction period following 
our Civil War deferred it. Since that time many 
things have combined in producing a distinctive 
American type and an economic revolution 
has transformed the country. 


A CERTAIN 
RICH MAN 


“Hence the hour has come for the great Amer- 
ican novel, for a clear, unmistakable utterance 
which would establish definitely a typical Amer- 
ican expression, and erect a standard of the 
genius of our race, the spirit of our people, the 
limning in definite strokes of our national char- 
acteristics, morals and habits as distinguished 
from those of any other peoples upon the earth. 
The man who has met this occasion and brilliantly 
contributed to current literature this great epic 
of America is William Allen White. ‘A Certain 
Rich Man’ bids fair to exceed the popular vogue 
of ‘David Harum’ and marks a turning point in 
American literature.” 


If, after all this, we come to the book itself, 


*A Certain Ricu Man. By William Allen White. The 


Macmillan Company. 


we are somewhat disappointed. Mrs. Elsa W. 
Peattie, in a generous appreciation of Mr. 
White’s novel, defines also its shortcom- 
ings. “I do not hesitate to say,” she re- 
marks, in the Chicago Daily Tribune, “that 
this work is as American and substantial as 
anything Mr. Winston Churchill ever offered, 
and that in imagination, sympathy, and in- 
timacy it far surpasses anything Mr. Churchill 
has done. It has but one quality which 
calls for adverse criticism—that is the 
reminiscent vein which pervades the whole 
book, and prevents the reader from sweeping 
along with the story.” 

The story begins in the early fifties and con- 
cludes in the present day, one letter being 
dated 1909. The locale is largely the author’s 
home state, Kansas. The book is not merely 
the biography of a man, but the history of a 
village. Sycamore Ridge is the typical Amer- 
ican village and John Barclay, the hero, son of 
one of “the martyrs of abolition,’ a typical 
American hero. He and his mother live in a 
humble shanty of one room, and she supports 
him by manual labor. When, in his eleventh 
year, the War breaks out, the lad hides in a 
supply wagon and is carried to the field of 
battle. He sees sights too terrible for childish 
eyes, and the horror sears and hardens his 
soul. Tenderness vanishes from his composi- 
tion, and with the exception of his mother, the 
good girl he marries and, later, his daughter, 
he is relentless toward all. His business pol- 
icy is to take advantage of others’ misfor- 
tunes, the grasshopper season, panics, polit- 
ical feuds and of personal frailties. He soon 
becomes the richest man in the Mississippi 
valley, and in the process of increasing his 
fortune, he recklessly breaks the hearts of his 
friends and is, at least morally, guilty of mur- 
der. His wife dies of typhoid as the result 
of his opposition to a new water system. His 
daughter loses her lover who combats and ex- 
poses his unscrupulous methods, and in vain 
his aged mother attempts to rouse his slum- 
bering conscience. At last he begins to realize 
that his gods are idols with feet of clay. He 
can bribe senators and judges, he keeps a card 
index of every corruptible politician, but he 
cannot stifle the voice of public indignation 
and the uneasiness in his own heart. 

At last he comes upon pity, he makes the 
great restitution of his stolen millions, and 
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drowns his own shame in his compassion for 
others, He meets his death in trying to save 
a Magdalen, a “bad woman,” from drowning. 
When Mary Barclay, his mother, hears of his 
sacrificial act, she raises her long gaunt arms 
half-way above her head and cries: “My eyes 
have seen the coming of the glory of the 
Lord,” and unbent and unshaken she walks 
up the stairs to her room. 

The novel is not primarily a work of lit- 
erature, but, in the phrase of the New York 
Tribune, “a cross section of human experi- 
ence.” In some of his aspects John Barclay 
might have stepped out of any of a hundred 
latter-day muck-raking novels; the special 
merit of Mr. White’s story is his perspective. 
It is not Barclay alone that interests us; his 
environment is equally absorbing. There is 
a certain resemblance, not of surface, between 
this story and the species of novel recently re- 
vived by De Morgan. The Tribune remarks 
on this point: 


“They both have the same purpose, to 
take a group of plain folk in hand, to recite 
their life histories without paying too much at- 
tention to mere plot, and to make a good story 
by giving their due weight to both the big and 
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the little things of life. Both writers, it may be 
added, give free play to sentiment, justifying 
themselves by perfect sincerity. The comparison 
breaks down abruptly enough as regards one 
important element. Mr. De Morgan has charm, 
and that is the last virtue in the world to be 
ascribed to the author of ‘A Certain Rich Man.’ 
Fortunately, however, Mr. White’s book is so 
good that it can dispense with this merit.” 


The discriminating critic of the Springfield 
Republican complains that throughout his tale 
Mr. White has preserved the village point of 
view. He has woven his net on a scale to 
catch little fishes, and his whale when only 
half-grown breaks through. 


“The evolution of John Barclay has been 
studied with care, but beyond a certain point 
it seems not so much unreal as unrealized. The 
reason is simply that the point of view fails to 
fit the case. The reader is kept in Sycamore 
Ridge, but Barclay has gone and the story with 
him. It is of scant use to follow him up with a 
hasty sketch of him in his city office watching the 
world’s harvests and deposing satraps in Asia 
who object to American harvesters. It may all 
be true, but it does not come into the history of 
Sycamore Ridge.” 





E have no way of ascertaining 
whether it was Miss Glasgow’s 
intention, too, to write “the Great 
American Novel,” or, at least, the 
great novel of the South; which 
ever may have been her aim she has not, at 
least in the critics’ opinion, succeeded therein. 
Miss Glasgow’s hero,* 

THE ROMANCE OF Ben Starr, like John 
A PLAIN MAN _ Barclay, the hero of Mr. 
White’s novel, is a self- 

made man, a captain of industry, an American 
type; but, as the Transcript hints, unlike John 
Barclay, he is also a Snob. Ben’s father is a 
stone-mason, and not even a good one. When 
Ben’s mother dies, his father tries wedlock 
a second time, and the lad launches himself 
upon the world to gain an education and, above 
all, a fortune. He remembers a night years 
ago when a little aristocratic girl, Sally, des- 
tined to become the heroine of the novel, re- 
fused to accept his courtesies, because he was 
only a common boy. He determines to rise 
above the “common level,” and becomes first 
of all errand boy to a green-grocer. Then 
he attracts the attention of a generous South- 
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* THe Romance or A PLain Man. The Macmillan Co. 


ener, General Bolingbroke. The General asks 
him whether he would not like to grow up and 
be President, whereupon Ben replies with true 
American spirit: “No, sir, I'd rather be God.” 
Subsequently he accepts a job in a tobacco 
warehouse, applying himself at the same time 
to the pursuit of knowledge. 


“My opportunity came at last when Bob 
Brackett, the manager of the leaf department, 
discovered me one afternoon tucked away with 
the half of Johnson’s Dictionary in a corner of 
the stemming room, where the negroes were 
singing ‘Swing Low. Sweet Chariot.’ 

“‘T say, Ben, why ain’t you out on the floor?’ 
he asked. 

“TI laid the book face downwards on the win- 
dow-sill, and came out, embarrassed and secretive, 
to where he stood. ‘I just dropped down here a 
minute to rest,’ I replied. 

“*You wern’t resting, you were reading. Show 
me the book.’ 

“Without a word I handed him the great 
dictionary, and he fingered the dog-eared pages 
with a critical and reflective air. 

““Holy Moses! It aint a blessed thing except 
words,’ he exclaimed after a minute. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me you can sit down and read a 
dictionary for the pure pleasure of reading?’ 

“T wasn’t reading, I was learning,’ I answered. 
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“‘Learning how?’ 

“‘Learning by heart. 
as the d’s.’ 

“*You mean you can say every last word of 
them a’s, b’s, and c’s straight off?’ 

“IT nodded gravely, my hands behind my back, 
my eyes on the beams in the ceiling. ‘As far as 
the d’s.’ 

““And you're doing all this learning just to 
get an education, aint you?’ 

“My eyes dropped from the beams and I shook 
my head. 

“‘T don’t believe it’s there, sir.’ 

“*What? Where?’ 

“*T don’t believe an education is in them. I 
did once.’ 

“For a moment he stood turning over the dis- 
colored leaves without replying. ‘I reckon you 
can tell me the meaning of ’most any word, eh, 
Ben?’ he demanded. 

“‘Not unless it begins with a, b, or c, sir.’ 

“‘Well, any word beginning with an a then, 
that’s something. There’s a precious lot of them. 
How about allelujah, how’s that for a mouthful ?’ 

“Instinctively my eyes closed, and I began my 
reply in a tone that seemed to chime in with the 
negro melody. 

“‘Falsely written for Hallelujah, a word of 
spiritual exultation, used in hymns; signifies, 
Praise God. He will set his tongue, to those 
pious divine strains; which may be a proper 
praeludium to those allelujahs, he hopes eternally 
to sing. 

“*Government of the tongue.’ 

“‘Horay! That’s a whopper!’ he exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm. ‘What’s a prae-lu-dium ?’ 

“*T told you I hadn’t got to p’s yet,’ I returned, 
not without resentment.” 


I’ve already got as far 


In those early days Sally hovers in the back- 


ground. He is once allowed to play with her 
in the garden, but the consciousness of his 
commonness is a blight on his bliss, and a 
blight it remains even after he has made a 
fortune and married her. In his wife’s pres- 
ence, great as is their love, he feels persis- 
tently humiliated, and he cannot meet her 
friends without self-consciousness and a feel- 
ing of awkwardness and restraint. He loses 
his fortune subsequently, and his wife—ludi- 
crously enough—is forced to take in washing. 
Later he raises himself again beyond the 
dreams of Monte Cristo, but, in the words of 
the Transcript reviewer, “he never for a mo- 
ment forgets or allows us to forget that he 
has risen out of little things into great, that 
he comes of a socially despised parentage, that 
he was born his wife’s inferior, and that he 
is a stranger in a strange land. It is to be 
feared,” the reviewer remarks, “that Benjamin 
Starr is created in woman’s image, in the 
image of a novelist who, no matter how great 
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her knowledge and technical skill, is not able 
to discern how a man can feel and behave in 
all circumstances.” 

The New York Globe detects in the novel 
too much that is mere repetition. There is an 
“I remember, I remember” lilt to the story 
which is pleasing, but soporific. “One is re- 
minded so often of the little red shoes that the 
heroine wore when she was a small girl that 
one threatens to throw the book down if those 
little red shoes are mentioned again. But they 
are mentioned again—and you don’t throw the 
book down because the story is interesting.” 


The San Francisco Argonaut discovers in 
Miss Glasgow’s story “all those excellences 
we demand in high-grade fiction.” In its opin- 
ion “The Romance of a Plain Man” is “one 
of the wholly delightful stories of modern 
American literature.” Mr. Francis Hackett, 
however, devotes four columns of the Chicago 
Evening Post to a merciless analysis of its 
failure. Out of the wilderness of cheap, con- 
ventional, critical claptrap, comes the voice of 
this prophet. We think that Mr. Hackett is a 
trifle severe with Miss Glasgow, but it is re- 
freshing to find a critic honest enough to speak 
out his own mind. “It is not quite for itself,” 
he remarks in the resumé, “that we have an- 
alyzed this amiable, conventional, superficial 
novel. It is mainly to show that because an 
author is popular, and a publisher reputable, 
it is not safe to assume that a book is impor- 
tant. There are readers who will enjoy Miss 
Glasgow’s ‘Plain Man’ with all the spirit in 
life. This, however, is no proof that the book 
is not comparatively worthless.” 


“If Miss Glasgow had painted in Ben’s char- 
acter as any artist who knew Ben should paint 
it in, then the American gallery would have a 
new, veritable portrait. But unfortunately the 
sentimentalist and moralizer outdid the artist, 
and the woman of femininities outran the woman 
of ideas. And so we have another book to dis- 
credit the real romance of American life. 

“As one of the most conspicuous woman novel- 
ists in the country, Miss Glasgow might have 
been assumed to take fiction seriously, to be 
scrupulous especially in its technique, however 
vague and tenderminded in her philosophy. But 
it needs no practitioner to find her wanting in the 
results of that simple self-criticism without which 
no one should pretend to be a writer. Her 
performance has passages of great charm. As a 
whole it is abominably lax and diffuse. She has 
taken 464 pages to tell a story of minor incident 
and scant originality. Such economy of gray 
matter is to be deplored, even if her present 
novel pretends to less import than others she 
has more strenuously considered.” 
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HERE are many who have e¢s- 

sayed to portray Bohemia. Rob- 

ert Chambers in “Iole,” and re- 

cently the anonymous author of 

“The Wife of Narcissus,” have 
emulated the laurels of Robert Hichens. Lud- 
wig Lewisohn in his novel “The Broken 
Snare” has given us glimpses of 
the clever decadent, but this novel,* 
written by an author new to fame, 
is the most amusing thing of its kind since 
“The Green Carnation.” Mr. Lawrence North 
has proven in his novel that cleverness, slightly 
tintured with haut goiit, has not departed 
from London with Oscar Wilde, the hero of 
Hichens’ satirical novel. “This,” says The 
Atheneum, “is an interesting, almost an im- 
portant story. Three purposes are fulfilled in 
it. It expresses hints of a new social mani- 
festation; it preserves (in difficult circum- 
stances) an air of sanity and reality ; and it in- 
spires in a reader the desire to know what 
will happen.” 

The Saturday Review (London) expresses 
the conviction that the heroine, Julia Her- 
rick, who is called “Aspasia” by her circle 
of sham decadents, and who sits to the sculptor 
Seward for his statue of “Syrinx,” resembles 
“rather a fancy portrait done in a library than 
a study from real life. Not because a girl who 
worked amongst Greek texts in the Manu- 
script Room of the British Museum might not 
conceivably greet the evening star with a Les- 
bian ode in the original or vary her invocations 
by ‘Oh Ashtaroth! and ‘Damn !’—might not 
even say ‘beastly’ and in her spitfire moods call 
people pigs. But Miss Herrick’s variety goes 
far beyond this.” 


SYRINX 


“Declining the painter Laleham’s invitation to 
fleet the time carelessly with him for a year or 
two abroad, she afterwards repents and wires 
assent—tho too late to catch him. Posing to 
Silenus—Seward is thus labelled—called to be a 
ministering priestess to art, as she puts it, her 
vanity is piqued because the artist in him swal- 
lows up the satyr, or let us say the man, and his 
hand does not tremble. These oscillations in- 
dicate a temperament which, fortified by the read- 
ing of aphrodisiacal literature from Sappho to 
Mendés, would pretty soon in a world which is 
real and occasionally earnest have wobbled into 
the abyss. And so the story is fantastic and 
unreal; tho perhaps Mr. North is not without 
some satirical intention aimed at the familiar 
modern type that with the word ‘unconventional’ 
forever on her lips takes very good care to stick 
to the beaten paths. At any rate the author’s 
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skill in thridding his way across his thin ice 
without offence is only equalled by his providen- 
tial care that Aspasia’s temperament never quite 
gets what Goldsmith’s fellow calls a concatena- 
tion accordingly.” 


Perhaps both critics are hampered in their 
appreciation of the author’s realism by their, 
at least in one case, self-confessed unacquain- 
tance with the type he portrays. We have met 
this type in real life, and we should call the 
character of the heroine paradoxical, but by 
no means uncommon in certain Bohemian cir- 
cles. She may be described in the phrase of 
Marcel Prevost, a phrase the Boston Tran- 
script shudders to repeat, as the “demi-viérge.” 
“A little more frankly pagan,” our Boston con- 
temporary maintains, “she might have pleased. 
As it is, she is too inclined to eat her cake and 
have it, too, which is very demoralizing for 
any one who believes that the feat can be 
performed.” 


“She is a deplorable spoiled child of the fringes 
of society, peevish, morbid and perverse; while 
as for her conversation, with its shopworn’ 
sophisms, its inversions that make the cheapest 
commercial substitute for wit, we find it execrable. 
A single example may be of interest: 

“Did you ever meet any married people who 
weren't intellectually dead?’ 

“*Yes, once; only they weren’t married, prop- 
erly.’ 

“ ‘Improperly ?” 

“‘Quite fascinatingly improperly. You see they 
were really married, only not to each other.’ 

“How careless of them; but how ingenious.’” 


This is unjust to the author, who cannot be 
held responsible for the atmosphere of the 
world he dissects. He could not have de- 
scribed it so cleverly if he or she had not al- 
ready risen above it. “Syrinx,” like Hichens’ 
“Green Carnation,” denotes perhaps an eman- 
cipation on the part of the author. No 
one, as the Chicago Evening Post explains, 
need be shocked at these make-believe Bohem- 
ians. 

The author has dipped ‘his pen in the cham- 
pagne of life, not in blood, in iron or in 
tears. His ambition is cleverness, no more. 
And in his book, to quote Mrs. Peattie, 
“London at the cleverest—artistic, scientific, 
emancipated London—is dangled before the 
eyes of the reader till he doubts his own 
memories of her sane and sensible life and 
feels he must have been blind indeed not te 
have met Pan in Kensington Gardens or 
chased the devil in chaste Bloomsbury pre- 
cincts.” 
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THE LEAD SOLDIER’S STORY—ANATOLE FRANCE 


Prevented from sleeping by a fever, Monsieur hears, about midnight, three smart taps on the 
glass door of a cabinet beside his bed. He waits and watches, and presently the door swings open 
and a little lead soldier steps out, in a uniform of blue turned up with red—one of the Garde fran- 
caise. Conversation ensues. The little lead soldier, it transpires, is going to the great review held 
by his kind on the night of every December 31st, after the children are all asleep. He finds that he 


is ahead of time, so to an audience consisting of Monsieur, lying in bed, 


and two young women 


in the cabinet—one from Tanagra, the other a dairymaid in biscuit of Sevres—the little lead soldier 
tells the story below, which we are permitted to reprint from one of the volumes—‘ Mother of Pearl” 
—in the complete edition of the works of Anatole France, now being published by John Lane Com- 
pany. The translation is made by Frederic Chapman. 


INETY-NINE years ago to the 
very day, I was standing on a 
N round table with a dozen of my 
comrades, all of them as like me 
as if they had been my brothers. 
Some were standing, some lying down, several 
had sustained injuries to the head or legs: we 
were the heroic remnant of a box of lead soldiers 
bought the previous year at the fair of Saint 
Germain. The room was hung with pale blue silk. 
It contained a spinct with the Prayer from 
Orpheus open upon it, a few chairs with lyre- 
shaped backs, a lady’s escritoire of mahogany, 
a white bed decked with roses; and all along the 
cornice were perched pairs of doves. Everything 
combined to convey an impression of affecting 
charm. The lamp diffused its soft light, and the 
flame on the hearth quivered like wings beating 
in the dusk. Clad in a dressing-gown, and seated 
in front of her escritoire, her delicate neck bend- 
ing beneath the circling masses of her magnifcent 
fair hair, Julie was turning over the letters, 
tied up with ribbon, which had lain hidden in the 
drawers of the bureau. 

Midnight strikes, the outward sign of the 
imaginary leap from one year to another. The 
dainty timepiece, on which is poised a laughing, 
golden Cupid, proclaims that the year 1793 has 
come to an end. 

Just as the hands of the clock meet, a small 
phantom figure makes its appearance. Through 
a door which stands half open, a pretty child 
has crept out of the dressing-room, where he 
has his bed, and run in his nightshirt to fling 
himself into his mother’s arms and wish her a 
happy new year. 

“A happy new year, Pierre? . . Ah! thank 
you! But do you know what a happy year is?” 

He thought he did; but, all the same, she 
wished to make quite sure that he knew. 

“A year is happy, my darling, when it passes 
on its way bringing us neither hatreds nor fears.” 

She embraces him; then she carries him back 
to the bed he has escaped from, and then returns 
to her seat in front of the escritoire. She 
glances first at the flames leaping on the hearth, 
and then at the letters from which dried flowers 
are falling. It is heartrending to have to burn 
them. Yet it must be done. For these letters, 
if they are discovered, will consign to the 
guillotine both him who wrote them and her 


who received them. If it was only herself that 
was in danger, she would not burn them, so 
weary is she of her contest for life with the 
executioners. But she thinks of him, proscribed, 
denounced, pursued, hidden away in some gar- 
ret at the other end of Paris. A single one of 
these letters would be enough to put his pursuers 
on his track and deliver him over to death. 

Pierre is sleeping snugly in the neighboring 
dressing-room ; the cook and Nanon have gone to 
their rooms in the upper regions. The intense 
silence of a snow-clad town reigns all around. 
The keen, clear air brightens the flame on the 
hearth. Julie has made up her mind to 
burn these letters, and it is a task she cannot 
carry out—how well she knows it!—without re- 
calling events of the profoundest sadness. She 
will burn the letters, but not until she has read 
them through once again. 

The letters are all arranged in succession, for 
Julie imparts to everything around her a meas- 
ure of the orderliness which is natural to her. 

These, already growing yellow, date from three 
years ago, and in the silence of the night Julie 
lives over again the magic hours. Not a single 
page is surrendered to the flames until she has 
conned it over at least ten times, syllable by 
treasured syllable. 

The stillness all around her is unbroken. From 
time to time she goes to the window, raises the 
curtain, glances through the oppressive gloom 
at the tower of Saint Germain des Prés silvered 
by the moon, and then resumes her slow labors 
of pious destruction. Why should she not for 
the last time rejoice over these delicious pages? 
Why deliver to the flames these cherished lines 
ere she has forever imprinted them on her heart? 
Stillness prevails everywhere, and her spirit leaps 
with youth and love. She reads— 

“Tho absent, I behold you, Julie. I go on 
my way, surrounded by images which my mind 
conjures up. I behold you, not cold and un- 
nerved, but alive, animated, ever changing, yet 
ever perfect. Around you in my dreams I gather 
the most gorgeous spectacles the world can yield. 
How happy is Julie’s lover! He finds charms in 
all things, since in all things he finds her. In 
loving her it is life he loves; he marvels at this 
world which she irradiates; he treasures this 
earth which she adorns. Love unveils to him the 
hidden mystery of things. He apprehends the 
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infinite forms of creation; they all display to 
him symbols of Julie, He hears the unnumbered 
voices of nature; they all murmur in his ear the 
name of Julie. He plunges his gaze rapturously 
into the inmost heart of the daylight, with the 
thought that that fortunate light bathes also the 
countenance of Julie, and casts as it were a 
divine caress on the loveliest of human forms. 
This evening the earliest stars will thrill his being ; 
he will say: ‘Perhaps at this very moment she 
too is gazing on them.’ He inhales her in all 
the odors borne on the air. He desires to kiss 
the very ground she treads on. . . . 

“My Julie, if I am fated to fall beneath the 
axe of the persecuter, and like Algernon Sidney 
to die for liberty, death itself will be unable to 
restrain my indignant ghost in the land of shades 
which holds not you. I shall fly to you, my be- 
loved. Often will my spirit return to hover 
around you.” 

She reads and dreams. Night is coming to a 
close. Already a pallid light pierces the curtains: 
it is morning. The servants have begun their 
work, She must finish her own. Has she caught 
the sound of voices? No; all around her is 
silence, still. 

Yes, all around is silence, for the snow dead- 
ens the tramp of feet. They are coming; they 
halt outside. Blows fall heavily on the door. 

She has not time to hide the letters, to close 
the escritoire. All she can do she does; she 
takes the papers in armfuls and throws them 
underneath the sofa, the valance of which touches 
the floor. A few letters are scattered on the 
carpet; she pushes them under with her foot, 
seizes a book, and flings herself into a chair. 

The president of the district enters, followed 
by a dozen of his pikemen. He is an elderly 
chaircaner named Brochet, who shivers with 
ague, and whose bloodshot eyes roam in an un- 
speakably loathsome fashion. He makes a sign 
to his men to keep guard over the approaches, 
and then, turning to Julie, announces— 

“We have just received information, citizeness, 
that you are in correspondence with the agents 
of Pitt, and with émigrés and conspirators in the 
prisons. In the name of the law, I am here to 
take possession of your papers. It is now some 
time since you were pointed out to me as an 
aristocrat of the most dangerous type. Citizen 
Rapoix, whom you see before you” (here he 
indicated one of his followers), “has confessed 
that in the severe winter of 1789, you gave him 
both money and clothes with a view to corrupt- 
ing him. Magistrates of a timid tendency and 
wanting in patriotism have shown you leniency 
over long. But I am master now, in my turn, 
and you shall not escape the guillotine. Deliver 
up your papers, citizeness !” 

“Take them yourself,” said Julie; “my escri- 
toire is unlocked.” 

There still remained in the drawers certain 
certificates of births, marriages and deaths, 
tradesmen’s bills and title-deeds, which one by 
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one Brochet examined. He fumbled with them, 
and laid them aside with the suspicious air of 
a man who reads but poorly, and from time to 
time exclaimed: “Scandalous! The name of the 
so-called king is not effaced. Scandalous, I call it!” 

From his manner Julie concludes that his visit 
will be lengthy and scrupulous. She cannot re- 
sist taking a furtive glance at the side of the 
sofa, and she sees at once the corner of a letter 
peeping out from under the valance like the 
white ear of a cat. At this sight her agony 
vanishes suddenly. The certainty that she is lost 
brings back to her a quiet assurance, and her 
face takes on a calm indistinguishable from an 
expression of complete security. She has no 
doubt that the men will observe this scrap of 
paper so patent to her own eyes. Its whiteness 
on the red carpet positively screams at her. But she 
cannot guess whether they will discover it at once 
or whether some time must first elapse. This 
doubt occupies and distracts her mind. At this 
tragic moment she indulges in a sort of joke 
with herself as she watches the patriots moving 
further away from or nearer to the sofa, 

Brochet, who has finished with the papers in 
the escritoire, becomes impatient, and declares 
that he will certainly find what he has come for. 

He overthrows the furniture, turns the pictures 
round, and raps the panelling with the pommel 
of his sword to detect hiding-places. He can 
discover nothing. He smashes a lookingglass to 
see if anything is behind it. There is nothing. 

While this is going on his men raise some of 
the squares of parquet. They declare with oaths 
that a beggarly aristocrat is not going to have 
the laugh of honest sans-culottes. But never one 
of them espies the little white wisp which peeps 
from under the valance of the sofa. 

They march Julie into the other rooms of the 
suite and demand all her keys. They burst open 
the cupboards, shiver the windows to splinters, 
smash up the chairs, drag the stuffing from the 
upholstery. And they find nothing. 

Still Brochet is not yet despondent; he returns 
to the bedroom. “In God’s name! the papers are 
here; I’m certain of it!” 

He examines the sofa, declares that it has a 
suspicious appearance, probes it five or six times 
with his sword from end to end. Still he finds 
no traces of what he seeks, utters a horrible oath, 
and gives his men orders to depart. 

He is already at the door, when, returning a 
step or two towards Julie, he raises his fist and 
shouts— 

“Live in dread of my return! I am the sove- 
reign people!” And he goes out, last of all. 

At length all are gone. She hears the clatter 
of their tread grow fainter on the staircase. She 
is saved! Her imprudence has not betrayed him 
—him whom she loves! She runs with a jub- 
ilant little laugh, to embrace the tiny Pierre, who 
is sleeping with his fists clenched, just as tho 
everything around his cradle had not been turned 
upside down. 
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ALTERNATIVE, THE George Barr McCutcheon 


“A light and amusing story.’—N. Y. Sun. 
Illustrated, $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 


BELLA DONNA Robert Hichens 


This noted author has returned to the region of his greatest triumph, Africa, and set his scenes in that 
wonderful country. It is a powerful drama—a contest between materialism and idealism, between a 
man who loves the soul and a woman who adores the body. Ready early in October. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


BRONZE BELL, THE Louis Joseph Vance 


“Deserves to be a best-seller.”,-—The Independent. 
Illustrated, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 


EXPLORER, THE William Somerset Maugham 


Deservedly popular, this romantic novel by the brilliant playwright is achieving success. Second edition 
within a fortnight of publication. é 
Illustrated, $1.50. The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 


GLORY OF THE CONQUERED, THE Sem Ged 


The Story of a Great Love. A strong and emotional romance of American life, pronounced by 
many authorities the most promising “first novel” in a decade. : 4 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


HAPPY HAWKINS Robert Alexander Wason 
The most successful novel of the open west since ‘“‘The Virginian.” Full of action, romance and the 
interplay of hot human passions, it is packed besides with the shrewd, quotable philosophy of the 
cowboy and with spontaneous fun which marks the author as a great American humorist. 

Illustrated, $1.50. Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


IRENE OF THE MOUNTAINS, A Romance of Old Virginia 
¢ ; : George Cary Egleston 
Not for years has Mr. Egleston, with all his successes in the field of Southern fiction, written a 
story so lively in its movement and of such descriptive charm. 
Po. $1.50. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 


KINGDOM OF EARTH, THE Anthony Partridge 


A dashing romance of an European crown prince and a Wellesley College girl. 
With Wenzel! illustrations. $1.50. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


LAND OF LONG AGO. THE Eliza Calvert Hall 


Another delightful volume of Aunt Jane's recollections of Kentucky homes that promises to be as pop- 
ular as ‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


LETTERS OF JENNIE ALLEN, THE — 


This book by a really great, new American humorist is now in its second season, and promises to be 
a “hardy perennial,” so sweet, so wise, so funny and so lovable is it. It is the book to read aloud. 

“Written by a woman right out of her heart of hearts,”” says Mark Twain. “The best ever.”—N.Y.Times. 
Illustrated, $1.50. Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


LIFE’S DAY William Seaman Bainbridge, A. M., M. D. 


A careful, sane and comprehensive guide book to healthful living in all periods of life, by a celebrated 
New York physician. Endorsed by many authorities. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net; $1.47 postpaid, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


LOVE’S PRIVILEGE Stella M. Diiring 


This novel recently won a thousand-dollar prize in a leading Chicago newspaper’s competition, and was 
pronounced “simply unsolvable’’—out of some three thousand five hundred solutions received there 
were only one hundred and six correct, or approximately correct. 

Illustrations in color, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
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MAN SHAKESPEARE, THE, And His Tragic Life Story Frank Harris 


A London critic writes: ‘A most astonishing and fascinating book: the finest product of synthetic crit- 
icism, finer because far truer than Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ or Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus.” Mr. Harris has not 
been afraid to paint in the shadows. As biography, this book must rank with Boswell’s ‘Life of John- 
goa.’ ”” 

Large octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50 net. Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 


NEW ETHICS, THE b eet tes 


A beautiful plea for a wider, unprejudiced outlook on life. Critics proclaim it to be the greatest addition 
to the humanitarian literature of the day. 
$1.00. Samuel A. Bloch, The Bookman, 1302 No. Oakley Ave., Chicago, LIL. 


NEW IDEALS IN HEALING Ray Stannard Baker 


An impartial, but vital and meaningful treatment of the Emmanuel Mevement and allied activities, and 
a keenly interesting account of the hitherto little known “social service’? departments of modern hospi- 
tals. The first interpretation by a trained and candid observer. 

Cloth, 16mo, 85c net; 93c postpaid. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


OH! CHRISTINA! J. J. Bell 


“The name of J. J. Bell calls up the thought of ‘Wee Macgreegor,’ the Scotch laddie who, a year or 
two ago, sent a smile flickering across the country. ‘Oh! Christina!’ will spread even a broader smile.” 
—Edwin Markham. 

Illustrated. 60c net. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 


OPEN HOUSE Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Reviewers unite in praise of this fresh, original and charming story. 

“It is an entertaining story, with just enough plot, jealousies, misunderstandings and sensation to arouse 
the reader’s curiosity and keep one in suspense until the satisfactory end.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 
Frontispiece in Color. $1.50. Second Edition. The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 


RED HORSE HILL Sidney McCall 


A new American novel by the author of ‘Truth Dexter,” with a background of Southern mill life. 
$1.50. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


SHADOW OF THE CRESCENT, THE Edward B. Mitchell 


A romance of the Turkish Revolution, in which an American hero undergoes many exciting adven- 
tures on two continents to recover his kidnapped fiancée. 
Cloth, 12mo0, $1.25. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


SHOW GIRL, THE Max Pemberton 


“Mimi the Simpleton had thrown her fair arms about me, not in an ecstasy of love or passion, but 
purely to pocket the case and enjoy the contents at her leisure.” Naturally this unusual way of making 
an acquaintance gets Henry Gastonard into complications which enliven all the rest of the book. 

$1.50. The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


STANDARD DOMESTIC SCIENCE COOK BOOK, THE Wm. H. Lee and 
; Jennie A. Hansey 

Special Agents’ Edition. 568 pages, 33 departments, 1,500 recipes, 140 illustrations. Oil-cloth, sprinkled 
edges, patent thumb index to departments, 16 full-page plates in colors. New, Original, Complete. 
Agents wanted. Write for terms. $2.50. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 


SUSANNA AND SUE Kate Douglas Wiggin 


A quaint and simple story of Shaker life centering about little Sue, who will take her place along with 
“Rebecca” as one of the most charming children in fiction. Profusely illustrated by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens and N. C. Wyeth. 

$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS, THE Ridgwell Cullum 


A fascinating tale of the prairies in the days of the Sioux. Strong in plot, vivid in action and of in- 
tense human interest. Every page ‘“‘breathes’” of the West, and interwoven is a delightful love story. 
“Seth’’ is a character you should know. 

Frontispiece by J. C. Leyendecker. $1.50. Geo. W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. 


WAYLAID BY WIRELESS ; Edwin Balmer 
“A narrative of quick action, interesting situations and thrilling climaxes. Mystery, humor, travel and 
romance all go to make up one of the best books of the year.’’—Portland Telegram. 

“Edwin Balmer is rapidly making a distinguished mark as a writer of fiction.”—Chicago Inter Occan. 
Illustrated, $1.50. Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


WINNING CHANCE, THE Elizabeth Dejeans 


A fascinating, dramatic novel of action, picturing as never before the big problem of the American girl. 
Frontispiece in color. Cloth, with gilt, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


WOMAN IN QUESTION, THE John Reed Scott 


Mr. Scott’s latest novel is distinctly modern in tone and theme. He has remained home in America and 
has woven his story in and around Fairlawn Hall, an old mansion with a marvellous garden, where the 
new master comes to find mystery, misfortune and love awaiting him. 

Colored illustrations by Underwood, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
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TWO HITS TO SPARE 


The late Colonel Rossington, of beloved mem- 
ory, used to tell a story of a baseball game played 
in Topeka once between the married men and the 
bachelors. 

A man named Flood came to the bat. The 
pitcher put over a straight one and Flood knocked 
the ball over the fence. 

Instead of starting for the first base 
braced himself and stood stock still. 

“Run, you idiot!” screamed the spectators. 
“Run! Why in blazes don’t you run?” 

“Run?” calmly queried Flood. “What would 
I run for? I’ve got two more clouts at it.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Flood 


DID HIS LEVEL BEST 


“Now, Thomas,” said the foreman of the con- 
struction gang to a green hand who had just been 
put on the job, “keep your eyes open. When 
you see a train coming throw down your tools 
and jump off the track. Run like blazes.” 

“Sure!” said Thomas, and began to swing his 
pick. In a few moments the Empire State Ex- 
press came whirling along. Thomas threw down 
his pick and started up the track ahead of the 
train as fast as he could run. The train over- 
took him and tossed him into a ditch. Badly 
shaken up he was taken to the hospital where the 
foreman visited him. 

“You blithering idiot,” said the foreman, 
“didn’t I tell you to get out of the road? Didn't 
I tell you to take care and get out of the way? 
Why didn’t you run up the side of the hill?” 

“Up the soide of the hill is it, sor?” said 
Thomas through the bandages on his face. “Up 
the soide of the hill? Be the powers, I couldn't 
bate it on the ievel, let alone runnin’ up-hill!”— 
Everybody’s. 

KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 

A Western business man walking down Broad 
way encountered a friend of, former days. It was 
evident that times had dealt harshly with him. 
His clothes were frazzled, and he bore every vis- 
ible sign of failure and dejection. It was evident 
from his watery eyes and red nose that liquor 
had played no little part in his undoing. The 
business man, however, wanted to be cordial and 
asked him to have a drink. When the other 
gladly agreed the two stepped into a café, and 
the business man said to the bartender, 

“Two high-balls, please.” 

The derelict one edged to the bar quickly and 
in a tremulous but eager voice said, 

“Give me the same!”—Everybody’s. 


COFFEE IN ENGLAND 

It was his first morning in London “apart- 
ments,” and his landlady came up with the break- 
fast, and as he began the meal she opened a 
slight conversation. 

“It looks like rain,” she said. 

“It does,” replied the American, “but it smells 
rather like coffee.’—London Chronicle. 


OBEDIENCE 
Mrs. BLEECKER (upstairs): “Bridget, have you 
turned the gas on in the parlor as I told you?” 
Tue New Domestic JeEweL: “Yis, mum; can't 
yez smell it?”—Christian Advocate. 


WON HIS WAGER 

A gentleman in Dublin, speaking of the Irish 
cabmen, said that nothing ever satisfied them, and 
that he was willing to prove his words on a 
wager that if he should go to the door and call a 
cab, no matter what fee he would give, the driver 
would ask for more. The wager was taken for 
ten pounds sterling. The gentleman called a 
cab, drove about a quarter of a mile, stepped out, 
and handed the driver a ten-shilling gold piece, 
the legal fee being one shilling. Cabby drove 
off. The gentleman who had taken the wager 
was exulting in his triumph, when suddenly the 
cabby returned and, touching his hat, said, 
“Please, sir, have ye a durty three-pence bit about 
ye? It would be such a pity to break a bright 
piece of gold like this for a drink!”—Cleveland 
Leader. 


“WASTED ENERGY” 


“Tommy rot! I'll take me oath they'll be as dirty as 
ever inside of a month.” 


—Judge, ; 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


He: “I was right, but I suppose I’d better give in.” 


Sue: “I was wrong, but it won’t do to admit it.’ 


LEARNED IT BY EAR 


The dear little girl then arose, bowed, and re- 
cited it in this manner: 
“Lettuce Denby up N. 


Dewing, 
Widow Hartford N. E. Fate; 
Still H. E. Ving still per Sue Wing, 
Learn to label Aunty Waite.” 


Then, with the tumultuous applause of the 
audience ringing in her ears, she sat down in 
happy confusion.—Chicago Tribune. 


Tue Beauty (turning from long gaze in mirror): “I 
do envy you!” 
THE. FRIEND (pleased but incredulous): ‘You envy me, 
my dear! I wonder why?” 
Tue Beauty: “Because you can see the real me. 1 
can never see anything but the mere reflection.” 
—Punch, 


—Harper’s Weekly. 
NOTWITHSTANDING 
“And when he proposed did you tell him to 
see me?” asked her mother. 
“Yes, Mamma, and he said he’d seen you sever- 


al times, but he wanted to marry me just the 
same.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


DIDN’T CARE FOR HIM 


Little Eleanor’s mother was an American, while 
her father was a German. 

One day, after Eleanor had been subjected to 
rather severe disciplinary measures at the hands 
of her father, she called her mother into another 
room, closed the door significantly, and said: 
Mother, I don’t want to meddle in your business, 
but I wish you’d send that husband of yours back 
to Germany.”—Ladics’ Home Journal. 


WELCOME ASSISTANCE 


An old colored woman came into a Washington 
real estate office the other day and was recognized 
as a tenant of a small house that had become 
much enhanced in value by reason of the building 
of the great new Union Station in that neighbor- 
hood. 

“Look here, auntie, we are going to raise your 
rent this month,” the agent remarked, briskly. 

“’Deed, an’ Ah’s glad to hear dat, sah,” the 
old woman replied, ducking her head politely. 
“Mighty glad, fo’ sho’, ’case Ah des come in 
hyah terday ter tell you’-all dat Ah couldn’t raise 
hit dis month !”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Home Letters 0/ General Sherman 
Edited by M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 
A remarkable series of intimate, personal letters from 
General Sherman to his wife and one or two other 
people, giving his first impressions of Bull Run, Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, the March Through Georgia, and the other 
great events in which he took part during his career. 
They begin in West Point in 1837, and continue through 
the war and until 1888. 


Society avd Politics ‘x Ancient Rome 
By FRANK F. ABBOTT, 
$1.25 net, postpaid $1.35 
“Rendered peculiarly vivid by clever and unusually sound 
comparisons with the facts of our own days.”—New York 
Evening Sun. 


The Problem of Human Life 


By RUDOLPH EUCKEN. 
$3.00 net, postpaid $3.30 
“His is one of the broadest and sanest interpretations of 
existence from the religious point of view as yet afforded 
us."—Harvard Theological Review. 


The Gateway fo the Sahara 
By CHARLES W. FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 
Illus. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.75 
A fascinating account of Tripoli, one of the least known 
parts of Africa, superbly illustrated and full of incident 
and adventure. 


The Grizzly Bear 
By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 
Illus. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 
The story of the grizzly from the point of view of 
hunter and naturalist; full of good hunting stories and 
wonderfully illustrated. 


Art iz Great Britain aad Ireland 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 
500 illustrations. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 
A complete history of all kinds of art in British Isles 
from primitive times to our own day; superbly illustrated. 


Through the French Provinces 
By ERNEST C. PEIXOTH 
Illus., $2.50 net, postpaid $2.75 
A delightful account of motor and motor boat trips 
through some of the least known and most picturesque 
parts of France.. 





today as “Red Rock” was of Reconstruction. 
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The Great Novel of the Year 


JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT, By Thomas Nelson Page 


a live and vivid romance of today. The scene is in a great Western city, the 


Taiive NELSON PAGE has written his masterpiece in this great novel. 
peoole are of many classes and kinds; the plot, swift, dramatic, and absorbing, 


and the talk stimulating and inspiring, and intensely interesting. 


FICTION 
Open Country 


By MAURICE ar, 
1.50 
“In Senhouse, the hero of 
this novel, Mr. Hewlett has 
created a live personality. 
A man in whose existence 
we actually believe, who 
sways us by his singular 
temperament and by his 
originality. The telling of 
the story is in Mr. Hewlett’s 
Own exquisite manner; vi- 
brant with poetic feeling 
and a charm in itself.’”— 
Boston Transcript. 


College Years 

By RALPH D. PAINE 
Illus. $1.50 
How Peter Burnham the 
pitcher rowed in a boat race, 
how the bull developed a 
high jumper, what hap- 
pened to the glee club and 
the mollycoddle who 
wrestled, and many other 
good stories are well told 

in this book. 


Mr. Justice Raffles 
By E. W. HORNUNG - $1.50 
Many stories have been 

written about Raffles, but 
this is the first entire novel 
in which he plays the part 
of the hero. Raffles’s cool- 
ness and skill, the love af- 
fair, and the _ exciting 
climax make this the best 
of all Hornung’s stories. 


Forty Minutes Late 
and Other Stories 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Illus. $1.50 
Here are stories of ad- 
venture at sea, stories of 
artists and their ways, 
stories of travel and tales 
of deep feeling, all marked 
by the good fellowship and 
human sympathy which 
have made the author the 
prince of story-tellers. 





Illus. $1.50 
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THE NIGHT ILLUMINATION OF NEW YORK 


The effect of strong searchlights thrown upon the towering sky-scrapers during the Hudson-Fulton celebration was 
indescribably beautiful. iedees 





